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CHAPTER L 

The Dive is a little river which winds through the fertile valley- 
of Ange, and soon after empties itself into the sea. A few fisher- 
men's and graziers' huts, gradually inc^reasing in number, have 
at length acquired the dignity of a village, called Dive, from the 
name of the river. The men hero are fishermen and cattle- 
dealers. Among the women several are engaged in the pursuits 
of their husbands. The greater number make lace. The entire 
valley is composed of pasture lands, whose boundaries are marked 
by streamlets fed by the Dive, which, after passing under the 
wooden bridge of Cabour (a hamlet of some ten or twelve houses)^ 
flows between the village of Dive and an enormous sandbank, 
which separates it from the sea, into which it falls a little 
below Benzeval. 

Benzeval is no more than the union in the district registrar*^ 
books of a few isolated farms on a table land, overlooking the 
sea ; and certain watermills, moved by a little Stream, called 
simply " the river" — a piece of clear and limpid water, if the 
definitions of geographers are to be believed, varying from a foot 
to two feet in depth. Over the stream has^ been thrown, here 
and there, an old willow, which resting on the opposite bank^ 
forms a passable sort of bridge enough* 
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One fine Bunclay morning in August, the tide had risen and 
filled the bod of the Dive, which at low water is Bcarcely more 
than a rivulet. A number of people were assembled near the 
mouth of the river, at a portion of the shore on which stand two 
or three cabarets, over whose doors may be read the inscription^ 
" Cidre cL depaUyer^ which, beiog interpreted, means *^ Cider 
sold by the pot." 

Mass was just over, and the inhabitants of Cabour, a place which 
docs nob boast a place of worship, as well as a number of those 
of Benzoval, living at a greater distance from their own church 
than from that of Dive, had come down to the shore at the termi- 
nation of the service, to witness a ceremony about to take place. 
Several men were engaged '^ depoteymg"^ cider. Toung girl% in 
their holiday drosses, walked up and down in groups of three 
and four, chattering and laughing abud, so as to attract the 
attention of the young men, whom they aflfected to shon^-* 
whilst the latter, in similar groups, discussed the sea, the fishing 
interests, and the weather; without, however, once losing n^t 
of the girls. Among those who were seated at the cabaret 
door it was impossible to avoid remarking two men, already 
old, but still hale and vigorous, who were fraternally shanng % 
pot of cider, occasionally exchanging a few words which issoed 
from their lips, between dense clouds of tobacco-smoke. 

One of these two was the only personage present not in holiday 
costume. On his head he wore a red woollen nightcap, a red 
and white ^ Guernsey" of thick wool was only perceptible at the 
cufb^ an over waistcoat of coarse blue doth being tightly 
buttoned over it, a pair of dark blue cloth trowsers were covered 
above by a ^cotilkm," a sort of double skirt of canvass, falling in 
heavy folds as low as the knee, and below by krge boots reach- 
ing half-way up the thigh. His &ce was nearly the cokmr of 
eeppcr, as was also his neck, which the abeence of a cravat left 
visible. In reality, this man's name was Txaaquille Akin; bnt 
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certain acts of daring, in connezion irith his calling as a fisher- 
man, had, in early life, earned him the somame of Risque-Umt^*^ 
which had graduallj nsorped the place of lus real name, and was, 
indeed, the onl^ one b^ which the jonng folks of the commmie 
knewhjm. 

The other, Tranqnille Alain's companion, was almost % 
^^ Monsieur." He boasted a beayer hat and a veary long frock 
^oat, of a pale bine colour; trousers of imitation nankeen (dis- 
tinguishable from the genuine article by being of a more violent 
yellow)and round toed shoes ; and he carried, hanging from his f<>b, 
a large watch-ribbon of red and green, terminating in a huge seal 
and a cornelian key. He was called Eloi Akin, and was Tran- 
quille's first cousin^ He was a miller, owning the best mill in 
Benzeyal, the one nearest to the sea. He was rich, and never 
objected to hear his wealth talked o£ like nearly all millers^ 
he bonded a little com, and carried on a sort of little bank, con* 
ducted on somewhat usurious principles. He had greatly specu- 
lated on the mania among the peasants for becoming landowners, 
by the purchase of small allotments of land, which can be made 
to produce, at the utmost, two per cent., and &>r which they are 
obliged to pay five per c^it. when the vendor will allow them 
time, and eight or nine per cent, when they are compelled to 
borrow to pay for the acquisition. He had been something of a 
smuggler in his youth, but the trade was no longer worth fbl> 
lowing, and he never thought of it, except to keep alive a 
-violent hatred which he nourished in his heart, and which had 
its origin in an afiEair of that description. He had lent his cousin, 
Tranquille money to enable him to build a new boat, which was 
to be baptized that very ;noming, and they were now waiting, 
passing the time in drinking and smoking, till the Gar^^ who waa 

* Bare-all* 
B 2 
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gODC to dine after his morning exertions, should come down to 
the beach with his assistant clergy. 

The new boat was on the beach, masted and rigged, with an 
^enormous nosegay at the mast-head. P61agie Alain, Tranquille^s^ 
wife, made no concealment of her delight and exultation. Near 
iier were the godfather and godmother of the boat, a fine little 
boy and a sweet little girl, dressed in their best, and whom she 
had the greatest difficulty in preventing from running to play, 
which would necessarily have at once destroyed the effect of all 
the pains she had bestowed upon their decoration. The boy, 
named Ondsime, was her own, as was also another little girl 
named B6r6nice, who had no part to perform in the ceremony 
but that of a spectator. The little godmother waa a child 
'F61agie had nursed, and who was B6r^nice*s foster-sister. The 
mother had been dead for some time, and her Either, a soldier, 
had left her in charge of the Alains,' with whom he himself had 
been brought up. He had now been dead for four years — ^kiUed 
in battle— decorated and having attained the rank of chief of a 
battalion, and leaving a pension of two hundred and fifty francs 
to his child. Tranquille Alain and his wife scarcely made any 
distinction between her and their own children, and they all 
lived together as brothers and sisters. The godmothcr*s name 
was Pulch6rie, a name pronounced in most districts of Normandy 
like CJierie. 

You will perhaps be astonished, gentle reader, at the pretentious- 
Air of most of these names, but I can assure you that I am not their 
inventor, and that they are very common in Normandy. There 
is not a village in which you would not find an abundance of 
B6r6nices, Art6mises, and Cl^opatras. Where did the inhabi- 
tants find these names originally ? I cannot say. Probably some 
ladies of rank in the neighbourhood may have given them to 
begin with, after the heroines of some of Mademoiselle do 
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Scuderi^s romances, and they have remained traditionallj ever 
since. 

TranquiUe and Eloi had emptied their pot of cider. Eloi took 
his walking stick which he had placed beside him on the ground 
(this weapon had a ferule at one end and a leather cord at the 
other), and rapped on the table with it, calling, "Waiter, another 
pot.'* The landlord, who was his own waiter, took away the pot, 
came back with it re-filled, and then waited, according to usage> 
for his customers to pay on delivery. Eloi drew a handful of 
five franc pieces from his trowsers pocket, and affected to Idok. 
amongst them for a coin of smaller dimensions; then, not finding 
it, replaced the money in the same pocket, and proceeded to 
investigate the other in a similar manner. 

" Stop," said Tranquille, " I have change." 

" But you paid for the first." 

" It's all the same, as you haven't got change." 

Eloi sufiered himself to be overcome without resistance, and, 
as if he had anticipated this offer, put back into his second 
pocket the money he l^id taken out; and, drawing towards him 
a pouch formed of an albatross's foot, in which Kisque-tout 
kept his tobacco — refilled his pipe. Risque-tout did likewise 
with his own tobacco, drew a morsel of tinder fi:om his waistcoat 
pocket, struck a light with his knife upon a broken flint he had 
picked up, and lit his pipe. This pipe, scarcely an inch in 
length, was blackened by use, and fitted snugly into a hole it 
had worn between his teeth, like an oar in a rowlock. 

" Eh ! Tranquille," said the miller, " I don't see your eldest ladr 
"Cdsaire? Ohl He's gone to make himself spruce. He 
doesn't like keeping his working clothes on all day as I do." 

" And so you work on Sundays ?" 

" My children eat on Sundays, as they do on other days." 

^* The church says we ought not to work on Sundays, and no 
jone but you disobeys the order." 
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*' It*tf all very w^ for jou. The com sproats on Sundaja b» 
well as week-dayH ; so it does ia the night when yon are asleep. 
Besides, ' wito toorh, prays.* One is allowed to drink and fuddle 
eiie*s self at the cabaret on Sundays, but not to get bread for 
one's children I AlUma dene I I'm only a simple fellow — I can't 
read— but I haye a sort of good sense which tells me wliat's* 
right and what's wrong. Why is it that we ought not to work 
on Sundays T 

** Whyl it prevents us going to mass." 
"* Not altogeth^. Listen. We started in the night to take 
up our nets and lines, oud, when the day b^gan to peep, C^sairo 
and If we went down on our knees and prayed a bit to the good 
Ood to bless our fishing and our labour^ and he heard us; we 
had fish in abundance." 

« Well, besides," added Eloi, "the Our6 said only to-day in 
his pulpit that €k)d himself rested the seventh day." 

^' As for M. le Gur^ I respect him; but in his pulpit he has 

all the talk to himself and no one can answer him. If the great 

Ood rested on the seventh day, it was because he had finished 

his w(Hrk, and had nothing left to do. He also rested tho 

•igbtli day, that is to say, Monday, and the ninth, and every 

day after. Must not I work, then, to-morrow, or ever) Listen, 

Eloi. You lent me a hundred crowns to help me to build the 

new boat ; ek hien I you have a great deal more chance of getting 

the bimdred and twenty francs I've got to pay you at the end 

of the season, ficom a man who works on Sundays. Oh 1 here 

oomefl G^Hurel" 

^* I>oe0 he turn out a good ladT 

<< Yesi, he's all right; he's as gentle as a girl, and no will of 
luB own. But the fellow who'll make the rare fisherman is little 
Ondaime^ the launch's godfather. That boy only lives on tho 
he's just eleven years old I If he had the strength, he'd 



manage a boat for you as well as a man. I doD*t like to take him 
out to the night tides while he's so young. Well ! there's a fine 
piece of work, I can tell yot% to get him to stop in the boose. 
The other nii^ht — ^night before last---I thought he was in bed^ 
we put off with C6saire, it was about half-|Mist one in the morning. 
Well, if Master On^sime hadn't gone on before ns and hid him- 
self under the thwarts of the boat t When he's got hold a£ a 
line or a troUingHiet the king isn't his master! That boy will 
be the fieKi enemy some day, take my word lor it. But the 
church-bells are beginning — the Our^ will be here directly. Ah! 
there's the master of the chiteau and his wife!" 

^ M. Kalaisr 

^' M. Malais de Benzeral." 

^' No more ' de Benzeval' than I am,** replied the miller, m- 
patiently. '' His graad&ther was a cattle-dealer like mine, and 
his Either was an usurer, while mine was an honest man« It was 
from his time their family began to stick themaelres up above 
ours; he bought, or, rather, stole, the chiteau of Benzeral. I 
don't speak of this man's uncle, who was a custom-house officer, 
may the devil hare his'soul 1 I don*t speak of him, because I 
have too much to say on the subject; and these Malais now 
seem to despise the very ground, as if it wasn't good enough for 
them to tread on. Never mind! Tve got a little money, too^ 
and some day it may be my turn to look down on thenk I have 
made an oath with respect to that lot." 

The church-bell continued to sound. The chanting of the 
Cur6, his clerk, and the chorister boys (one €t whom bore the 
cross and the other the consecrated salt, com, and holy water), 
was heard. The fishermen, who were gathered round the boat, 
praising or criticising the build or the keel, and prophesying 
that she would go better with the sail or oar as the case might 
be, s^mrated to make room fbr the Our6, the godfkther, and 
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godmother. All crossed themselves^ and the Cur6 began to say, 
in Latin—* 

^' Oh, Lord ! thou quellest the pride of the sea^ and calmest 
the violence of the waves." 

And the clerk replied— r 

^* I will sing eternally the mercies of the Lord." 

The Car6 then read from the evangelist— 

^^ In those days, when Jesua was entered into a ship, his dis- 
ciples followed him. And, behold, there arose a great tempest 
in the sea^ insomuch that the ship was covered with the waves." 

Then the Cur6 resumed chanting — < 

** Oh, Lord ! thou quellest the pride of the sea, and calmest 
the violence of the waves." 

And the clerk and the choristers responded — 

" I will sing eternally the mercies of the Lord." 

The Cur6 then walked round the boat, scattering the salt and 
com, and saying—^ 

'' Our trust is in the name of the Lord." 

The Clerk. — " Who has made heaven and earth." 

Tli^ Cv/re. — " Blessed be the namie of the Lord !'* 

The Clerk.—'' Now and for ever." 

Hie CwrL — " Fulfil, oh Lord, that which is symbolized by the 
salt and the com. Give us that wisdom which prevents corrup- 
tion and iniquity, and bless the ef&)rts of those who will man 
this frail skiff!" 

He then asked who were the godfather and godmother, and 
as a second question — 

*' What name do you give the boat?" 

On^sime wa« embarrassed, and unable to answer; but Pul- 
cbirie, red as a cherry, replied — 

*' The Mimette (sea-gull), M. le Cur6." 

The Oiurf fprinkled the boat with holy water, and prepared to 
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depart. Puloh^rie placed in his hand a bag of banhonayin which 
a half-crown piece was contained. On6sime gave sugar-plums 
and a small silver coin to the clerk and choristers. 

And the clerical procession returned to the church, singing— 
*' The waves rose above my head; I said, I am lost! I invoked 
thy name, oh Lord I and I was saved. 

** My trust is in the Lord, who has made heaven and earth.** 

All the spectators crossed themselves once more, The scene 
changed. Pelagic had sweetmeats in her apron. She distributed 
some among her gossips, and the two children, Puloh6rie and 
On4aime, flung sugar-plums by handfuls and as far as they coidd 
throw amongst the pebbles — -the i*ounded sand of the sea — of 
which every grain id like an egg, just as the gullV, who are the 
sparrows of the ocean, are of the size of an eagle. The children 
darted after the delicacies, flung themselves headlong on the 
pebbles between which they had fallen, pushed and rolled over 
each other pell-mell. 

P61agie then returned to the house to prepare the caudi*6e. 
By the word ca/udrie is probably meant cJicmdrcnnie (kettle- 
full), OS among petty citizens la ma/rmUe (porridge pot) is used 
to signify dinner. During the fishing season, a cavdree is ordi- 
narily given every Saturday evening by the owner of each boat, 
after which the profits of the week are divided. But on this 
occasion, it was d propos of the baptism of the new boat, 
P61agie had invited several friends in addition to Ti*anquill&*s 
sailors. 

In addition to his own little boat, which the newly-christened 
one was destined to replace, Bisque-tout commanded a large 
smack belonging to M. Malais de Benzeval for the seasons when 
the sea is the most dangerous and the fisheries most distant — in 
the winter for the herring and in the summer for the mackerel 
fisheries, In the intervals of these two harvests, the little boat 
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served for line fishing, and was used during the night for putting 
out long oords armed with hooks, and also to carry a sort of 
basket trap for lobsters and crabs {etriUea ?), of which there are 
scarcely any to be met with on the sandy coast of Dive. 

For these fishories, On^sime, although registered in his Other's 
papers as Mousse, would only have been an embarrassment to 
the little boat; he was, therefore, left on shore, to his unspeak- 
able grievance, with the two little girls. B6r6mce had begua to 
learn lace-making; but with regard to Pulch^rie— own niece to- 
M« Malais, who scarcely ever seemed to think of her existence- 
no one had dared to think of teaching her a profession. On^sime 
went to school every other day. These intermittances are 
explained by a custom invented by several Norman peasants 
The school expenoes vary from twenty to forty sous per month 
ibr each child; several parents send two children alternately, 
and only pay for one, since at the end of the account there is 
never more than one child at school at a time. In the course 
of two years, during which this system had existed, B^rlnice had 
scarcely learnt her letters, and On^sime had not made any 
notable progress, except in the art of fixing bits of paper on to 
the bodies of flies, who, buzzing round the sdiool-room with 
the ornament of this supplementary tail, overwhelmed the 
youthful students with happiness. Even these extremely primi- 
tive studies had been almost denied to On6nme during the jmst 
year, in which he had been taken out to sea. Moreover, Pul- 
ch^rie — who did nothing, and who had nothing to do — found 
herself lonely when B6r6nice was at school one day, and busy 
lace-making the next. She, therefore, did her utmost to seduce 
Ondsime from the paths of study, since, without his protection, 
she would not have dared to run about the fields, or launch 
little boats on the brink of the sea. 

Towards ^re o'clock, the guests assembled at Tranquille*s to 
partake of the ccmdree. The women brought their children 
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with them — some two, some four, some a still greater num- 
ber. The repast consisted of soup, broiled meat, and fish. 
Cider was the beverage. All the children ate together on a 
bench, jury-rigged into a table. But their chattering very 
soon annoyed the' guests of maturer years. The mothers took 
them home. B4r€moe remained with her own mother to help- 
her; Pulch^rie and On^sime di8a|^)eared with the other 
children, and no more was thought of them. The fishermen 
then disposed themselyes to gossip : the cider pots were 
emptied and refilled. The new boat was discussed ; then, th& 
fishing interests generally. 

^ Shall we hare many herrings this year? We scarcely had 
any last year." 

^ The herring," said an old seaman who had served in the 
imperial navy^ ''has cut us altogether since the emperor*^, 
departure." 

* I think," said another, " we are not fiur enough north." 

^ I shall shift my quarters more towards Dieppe." 

*^ I have great hopes for this year.** 

The heads grew warm ; the cider spread gaiety and confidence. 
The women returned after having put their smaller children to- 
bed, and left them in charge of the larger one& Singing eom-^ 
menced. The sailor of the old guard struck up their fiunou» 
song: 

" The tax-collector says bell mVL 
My bed; I laugh at law. 
And him. He doesn't know how well 
I sleep upon the straw." 

And the whole assembly joined in the diorus. 



€t 



Sing ho ! it's to be without money, 
To laugh, dance, and rollick and sing. 

Sing ho ! it's to be without money, 
A life free and jolly's the thing I" 
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The evening was concluded by a hymn that is sung at nearly 
-all ceremonies interesting to fishermen. It is addressed to the 
Virgin Mary, to whom seafaring men generally entertain a 
peculiar devotion. 

While the ccmdrie was being discussed at Tranquille Alain's, 
^dinner was also served in the mansion of M. MaJais de BenzevaL 
£loi Alain had spoken the truth in stating that the grandfather 
of M. Malais had. been a cattle-dealer. He had met his death 
by a £dl from his horse, when on a journey after a prolonged 
repast, leaving a tolerable stock of crown-pieces to his sou 
Aubrey Malais. The latter had renounced his father's profes- 
sion, and taken to lending money. He married a merchant's 
daughter, whose alliance served to place the family on a more 
^ middle class" footing. One of their two sons joined the army. 
The other, to whom, almost in spite of her husband, she had 
managed to give a monsieur education, she had married to a 
merchant's daughter like herself, one who, in addition to the 
blessings of ready money, brought into the family considerable 
notions of her own importance. She had been to a boarding- 
school at Lisieux, froti which she had emerged ''quite the 
lady." The other son, the soldier, a few years after married 
almost on his own responsibility. One day he brought home a 
little girl, for whom he wanted a nurse. P61agie Alain had 
just lain in with B^rlnice ; she brought up the two children 
together. Auguste Malais departed at the end of a few days, 
leaving a sum of money, but without having said anything about 
the little Pulch^rie's mother, except that he had lost her. Little 
more was heard of him for some years, when tidings arrived, 
almost simultaneously, that he had been promoted to the rank 

of cJvefde bcUaUlan and officer of the legion of honour, and that 
he had been killed. 

The uncle and aunt had enough to occupy them without 
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paying any attention to Pulch6rio. They bad tbemBelres bad 
tbree children, two of whom had died ahnost at the moment 
of their birth. T^e eldest only, who was three years older 
than Pulcb^rle, had survived, and was at school at Paris^ 
where it was decided he should turn out a prodigy. Madam 
Aubrey Malais, the mother, had departed this life exclaim'* 
ing — '' It is a sad thing to have had a father-in-law a cattle- 
dealer r 

Doroth^e, her daughter-in-law, wished to efiace this origin at 
much as possible for herself, and entirely for her son. The 
husband's &ther had purchased the chateau of Benzeval and 
its dependencies. The owner was in embarrassed circumstances. 
By circulating the most exaggerated and compromising reports 
as to his position, Aubrey Malais had caused M. de Benzeval's 
solvency to be doubted, and himself acquired a reputation for 
heedless and too extravagant confidence, when he was seen 
buying up that gentleman's liabilities in all directions. But when 
he had mustered a sufficient quantity of those, he managed to 
make them answer his purpose of getting the chateau and lands, 
at a quarter of their value, by overwhelming the possessor with 
a thousand stratagems and annoyances. 

Doroth^e and her husband, already &rther removed from the 
cattle-dealer, had gradually to their own ^tmily name added 
that of de Benzeval, preparing the way for their son, who, it 
was decided^ should call himself simply M. de Benzeval, and 
renounce altogether the too well-known name of Malais. It 
will be seen, then, that M, Mahus do Benzeval and Dorothy 
his wife were parvenus, in the strictest acceptation of the word, 
proud of their fortune, and losing no opportunity to display it 
before the eyes of their neighbours. When the young Octave 
Malais de Benzeval had reached the age of twelve he came, 
home to take his first communion at the chateau during the 
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witness to tlieir Inxary, the married c<m{^ talked oyer the 
event of the daj. 

'' What do you think of the little one, Louis T 

" Well enough ; she is very like my poor brother.'* 

''She had a very diilerent air to all those little common 
children, though she has been brought up amongst them. But 
her natural superiority will not take long to spoil; she will soon 
be coarse acid vulgar, like the people whose life she shares.** 

« That wiU be a pity." 

** Do you atank we behave to her exactly as we ought to, mj 
dear Lotus T 

**I was asking myself that very question this morning; 
Doroth6e ; and also what the people must think of us." 

" After all, she is our niece, Louis." 

" My brother's child, Dorothy ; and they must ^think it 
strange of us to leave my brother's child in that manner." 

" All that is left of our &mily since God has been pleased to 
take back the three children he gave us." 

"Above all, our son Octave, who promised to be such a 
superior man." 

" Our house has been very sad since we lost that dear child.'* 

''This litiJe girl is our heiress-~our sole heiress, eind she 
bears our name» Ought we to allow her to grow up altogether 
a peasant f 

** That she might marry a cattle-dealer i That would have a 
£ne effect." 

« Who would be entitled to call us uncle and aunt." 

'' Pulch^rie will bo handsome ; she will be rich. Her fitther 
was chief of a squadron and officer of the legion of honour ; 
nobody can pretend that she ought not to aspire to anything." 

"True, with a proper education and more distinguished 
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This first mixture is <$alled gloria* The cup is ligain half- 
emptied, and once more filled with tapia, ea7i-d»^^ or gin; this 
constitutes the ghriorgris. The gloriargria is absorbed almost 
entirely! after which the cup is filled again with eanjirde^m/s^ itnd 
^nptied under the style and title of the rmceUe* The rmceUe is 
succeeded by the sii/nrmcette, which is followed by the pou>886<(ifBi 
When the pousse-caf e is drunk, they say—" Now we'll drink i^ 
drop of brandy/* and they drink a good many drops* Notwithir 
standing all this, the fishermen are very rarely seeiX intoxicated^' 
I know little of the manners of other seafaring classes ; but 
what I can affirm is, that I have never heard a fi^erman at a 
ca/adree sing a coarse or objectionable song. They sing l^ymns^ 
warlike choruses, and songs about the emperor or the sea. 



CHAPTER 11. 

The cambree over, the company separated. The tide fixed thei 
departure of the boats for an hour before daybreak* P61agio 
began to feel uneasy. B^rlnice had been asleep for some time; 
it was now past ten, and the two other children were not in the 
house. Tranquille Alain and C^saire, who had only three houz& 
rest before them, had gone to bed, and soon Mien asleep. 

Felagie again waited a short time. Outside it was blowing 
rather &eshly« 8he ran to the beach and called to the children^ 
then went to seek them in the neighbouring cottages. No one 
had seen anything of them. She went td the water-side once 
more, and then returned to the house. When she saw the day 
beginning to break, she made the soup for Tranquille and her 
eldest son, whom she called up. 

<< Tranquille," she said, " the children have not oome home." 
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'^Wlifttl not o(»iie home I allmglitr 
^ Not all sight ; I luiye knocked at every door^ and been on 
tbe beach ; thej have not been teen anyidiere.*' 

^ I have BO fSaar of the sea^ bat the river is mndd y * * 

Tranqnille and Cteire started off for the river. Pflagie 
a ro us ed BMnice^ and they also went in seareh of the tmants. 
The hoflband and wife returned to the house at the expiration 
of half-an-honr. P£ligiewept; Tranqnille was greatly troubledf 
but concealed his uneasiness. 

** They are very likely gone over to Benzeval to the oh&teaa 
or cousin EloTs milL They most have kept them there for the 
ni^^t: we shall see them back in the morning; Master 
On68ime shaQ be at least a week without going on the sea for 
this. But we must hoist sail ; everybody is getting under 
weigh." 

« Where is O^aaire 1" 

*' Waiting for me at the boat^ no doubt. Adieu^ P61agie. 
We shall be back this evening when the tide begins to come 
found to the soutL Tou must make a signal when you see us, 
if they have come back, or, rather, bring them down to the 
beach with yoa Adieu T 

At this moment O^saire arrived completely out of breath. 

^ Here is another piece of business. The boat is not on the 
beach, and it's not to be seen on the water or anywhere 1" 

TranquiUe turned pale. 

^ Ondsime must have wanted to try the new boat on the 
water! What time did they leave the house yesterday, 
Pflagier 

'* I don't know. They disappeared during the omulrie.^* 

^ The tide was going down. C^saire, go and get the old boat 
xeady-— don't loie a moment. We shall meet them out at sea. 
On^simo cannot have had the strength to come back against 
the tide. We shall find them— don't torment yourself Pdagie. 
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One of the boats that are abeadj mi their way will, perhaps, 
bare pcked them up. The boot is newl j blessed ; ihare is no 
danger." 

Tranqtiille, contrary to his nsoal practice, kissed his wife on 
leaving the house. Pelagie remained despami^ and motionless 
<m a chair. Theu^ when Tranqmlk^ with the aid of €6»ire, had 
pushed the old boat oS, he said — 

^ On^sime and Pokh^e are IO0I. It has been blowing hard 
in the nighty and the boai must have foundered; otherwise 
On^sime would have had sense enough to come bac^ with the 
turn of the tide, that is, unless he lost his way in the fog. Th^ 
are lostT 

The boat £urly launched, the &ther and son rowed her round 
to the wind, then hdsted their sail, and were soon enveloped in 
the morning mists. 

Towards ten o'clock in the morning, Madame Malais left 
Benzeval for Dive, accompanied by a servant, to fetch Pulch^rie^ 
for whom a chamber had been already prepared. The two 
Wmnen found Pelagie as her husband and son had left her — 
like a wmnan thunderstruck. They shook her. 

" What ails you, Pllagiel Are you illl* 

** Oh! the sea!" she cried, ^the cruel sea! it has already 
taken my £stther and my three brothers; it will have my hus- 
band and all my children !'* 

** But what is the matter, P61agie7 Why do you talk in that 
way? The weather is calm enough, and your husband fitces a 
more dangerous sea every day of his life." 

" Ah ! Madame," said P61agi^ weeping, " we shall never see 
On^me again— or Pulch6rie !" 

^ Pukh^e, do you say? Where is shel" 

'' God alone knows, Madame; she disappeared yesterday 
evening with On^sime. I have been seeking for them all night; 
they have gone with the boat that was baptised yesterday.'* 

c 2 
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^ Has any one gone to look for themr 

'' Tranquille and 06saire have started ; but it has been blowing 
hard in the night, and my poor children are lost 1*' 

*' What ! and have you not watched more carefully than this 
over a child that was confided to you T 

At this rebuke^ P61agie recovered a portion of her energies. 
8he rose and said — 

*' Madame ! you cannot expect a woman to take more care of 
any child than her own* That poor little one i it seldom hap- 
pened that I thought she was not my own like the rest of them ; 
besides, no one has ever disputed the care of her with me, and if 
a misfortune has happened, it is on me rather than — ^no matter on 
what other person — it has fallen. Tranquille, as he was starting, 
said that the children had, perhaps, gone up to the chateau late, 
and you had kept them to sleep. I have been going about all 
night everywhere ; but since the boat is not to be found, they 
;inust have gone with it !** 

^ Will your husband be back early Y* 

** With the tide ; he cannot return earlier, at least, unless the 
wind changes, and it seems inclined to keep off the shore." 

" But what can be done T 

'< Nothing, Madame, but to weep, wait, and pray to God and 
.the Blessed Virgin. My hope is entirely in the boat, just fresh 
baptised, and which has never been mounted but by these two 
innocent creatures. If the sea will not respect that, what will 
it respect 1 I will go and see M. le Cur6, and get him to put 
up prayers." 

And P^lagie went in search of the Cur^. Madame Malais 
was obliged to return to Benzeval, where she narrated what had 
happened to Pulch6rie. They sent servants down frequently to 
inquire if the fishermen had returned, and if they had brought 
any news of the two childreiL The husband and wife at first 
reproached themselves for not having taken charge of Fulch^rie 
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earlier; but, thanks to the accommodations people always find 
means of making with their consciences, thej eventually agreed 
that all the blame rested with Tranquille and Pllagie, and then 
they deplored the loss of a child they had so fondly loved, 
although they had never up to the present time troubled them- 
selves about her existence— the isolation of their old age-^the 
hope destroyed of alliance with some great &mily — their for-- 
tunes descending at their death to distant relations — ^to certain 
obscure Malais— cattle-dealers, or even worse; and M. Malais 
thought that people could say nothing on the subject un&vour^ 
able to them. 

The servant who had been dispatched to Dive returned with 
the announcement, that the boats had been seen in the distance, 
but were, as yet, only visible to the practised eyes of the fisher- 
men's wives and children. M. and Madame Malais then started 
for Dive, descending by a by-road, steep enough, overgrown* 
with bushes, whose straight grey leaves gave them a resemblance 
to distressed olives. By the time they arrived on the shore, tlie 
boats could be seen more distinctly. All the women and children 
were assembled by the river side. The sea was almost motion- 
less ; the tide no longer rose, and the spectators drew from the 
wind and the state of the water inductions not the most 
intelligible to unprofessional ears. P61agie's eyes were fixed on 
the horizon, which she scrutinized anxiously. 

" The wind has dropped a little," said one woman ; " those who 
have gone by the east won't be able to get in till the next 
flood." 

" Does anybody see Risque-tout's boats T 

^' No, the two first are Samuel Aubrey and Pdoome Glam.*^ 

"And the third?" 

" The third 1 Isn't it Plaoide's smack T 

« Very likely." 

M. Malais approached Pllagie, and said to her: 
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^ Do joa 866 notihiiig^ P^lagieT 

^M. TAjBiaki^ replied P^lagiey ''they aie not in tight. I have 
been praying all day, and I no longer feel angniih at mj beart ; 
I hope"— 

At this moment Pioome Glam'0 boat shot into the ziv^r. 
P6iagie wished to adc a question ; but her strength failed her. 
Another woman cried out: 

^ Oh6; P4come 1 have you come across P^lagie's people T 

''No, we have seen nothing of them; they must be out 
towards east'* 

"Gotanyfishr 

^Pretty fair." 

And PAcosne 01am*s family ascended the river side, to assist 
the erew in disembarking their fish, lines, cords^ and other tackle. 

^ Oh6, Samaely" inquired Samuel Aubrey's wife, '' have yoa 
seen P41agie's people T 

^'Qotanyfishr 

''Firecker 

^ Another bad day's work," said the Aubrey femiiy* 

^ Oh^ Placide, have you come across P^lagie*8 felksT 

'* Saw them a good way ofL They tacked off towards the 
East Beads ; they didn't come back to take up their nets which 
were close to ours." 

*' Any fish r 

« A few." 

And in this manner eight boats entered the river, where they 
were moored to the shore, their sails having been lowered and 
furied, without any body having brought more positive intelli- 
gence of Risque-tout and C68aire, than that they had been seen 
making for the East Beads ; no one knew for what purpose. 
P&come, relieved of his fish and cords, came to P61agie's side, who 
remained motionless, piercing the horison with her looks. 
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^Tell me, F^lagie^ do joa know haw it is your peo^ didn't 
oome to take np tlMsr nets r 

^' It is no tinie to talk aboat nets T* said P^kgie. ^Oalsime 
went out yestevday erexiing in the new boat ; he took little 
Pulch6rie with lum, and nothing has been heard of th^m sinoe. 
My good man and 06saire wont to look for them in the old 
boat. You have seen nothing out at sea, have you V* — and then 
she added, hesitating "no boat upset f 

" No— but at what time do you think they started r 

" While we were at the caudr^e." 

^ Hie tide must haTO carried them oat east, and it is thare 
Risque-tout is gone to look for them. He knows what he is 
about" 

"^ And wiU 1m be able to get bade this tide f I shall die of 
anxiety if I pass another nij^t without news of them.^ 

" The wind is getting vqp in the north ; it will go rovnd to 
the noE^-east. If it fireshens a liMe jour folks will be able to 
beat tibe tide, which is be^ning to set against them. The 
wind must be full noi^-east" 

" Look 1 lode, P4come !" And P^gie seised her neighbour's 
arm with a oonvukive movement. ^' Lo<^ out nor'-east — ther» 
is a sail — ^right before the wind." 

" You've got an eye like a sporting dog^s nose. 'Faith you're 
right, and I never saw it.** 

P^lagie trembled violently. 

'' There is only one r 

^' I can only see one.** 

^ Then — ^they have not found the children T 

" Perhaps they've got the other boat in tow." 

'^ Oh no ! O^saire would be in one of them; they would both 
have the sails up." 

At this moment the daylight began to wane. All the specta- 
tors bending forward endeavoured to make out the boat, ^hich 
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was evidently AttemptiDg tp come into Dive^ aided hj the wind, 
and reptdsed by the tide. Some of the women and the boatmeu 
already landed, who, instead of going to change their wet clothes, 
had come to the mouth of the river, talked aside in suppressed 
tones, so as not to be overheard by P^lagie. One said— • 

" It*s odd — to judge by her roll that doesn*t seem to be the 
old boat/' 

" If it was the new one they would be both there.** 

« That's true/' 

" Poor people I poor children l" 

M. and Madame Malais put repeated questions, but they were 
scarcely attended to. All were so accustomed to consider 
Fulchdrie as well as On^sime as belonging to Tranquillo and his 
wife, and no one troubled himself with their distresses. How- 
ever, the daylight continued to wane, the tide increased in 
strength, and if the boat succeeded in gaining the harbour at all, 
it would be as much as she coujd do. At length the time came 
when her progress and situation could be traced, rather by the 
white foam dashing over her prow, than by anything that was 
visible of her real form, so confounded was it in the sea, mist, and 
darkness The fishermen continued to interchange their ob- 
servations. 

^ Look 1 she's making off shore 1" 

'^Whatl" said M. Malais, ''is the boat not coming thia 
wayT 

''Shell be round again. If she doesn't ML in with the wind 
again, she'll pass the river without being able to come in." 

And, in fact, after having been drifted by a powerful side 
wind in the direction of Honfletu*, the boat recovering her 
course, returned with the wind dead astern. This time she was 
evidently making head against the tide. Ere long the noifle of 
the water beating violently, in consequence of the tide's resist- 
ance, was distinctly heard. The night had fiedlen. 
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'^Decidedly there is only one boat." 

P^lagie fell on her knees on the sand, and with her hands 
convulsively clasped, murmured : " Oh, my God I Oh, good 
and blessed Virgin r 

At this moment the boat, in full sail, entered the river, and 
passed rapidly before the group assembled at its mouth. Tran* 
quille Alain, who was seen alone in the stem of the boat, hold-» 
ing the tiller with one hand, cried in a powerful voice as he 
passed them, 

"Both saved!'' 

Then P^lagie felt her heart melt, and sobbing heavily, she 
said: — 

" Oh ! my God, thanks ! Good and blessed Virgin, thanks !'* 
and she fell motionless on the sand. One of the fishermen 
carried her into the cabaret at whose door Tranquille and Eloi 
had taken their cider in the morning. Some of the women sur^ 
rounded the little B^r^nice to lend her assistance. The rest of 
the group ran to help Risque-tout in his debarkation. 

'' Take Pulch6rie first," he said, " she's taken no harm.'' 

Madame Malais took Pulcherie in her arms. 

" And now take the bold sailor," said he; " he wants a goo<t 
bed and a cup of hot cider. He wont die, but he's had a roughish 
shaking." 

And he handed On^sime, wrapped up in his own coarse Jacket^ 
and almost without signs of life, to a sailor. 

"Where is C^sairer 

^^ C^sidre is out on the water, where 1 must go back and join 
him. I sent him to drop the nets in the night, and must go and 
help him take them up as soon as I have had a mouthful to eat, 
for the poor children have eaten a good half of our provisions, 
and I have left the rest with C&aire." 

P^lagie had returned to herself. She ran, seized Pulcherie 
from Madame Malais' arms, and folded her with On^sime in her 
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'OwxL Then, seeing the state the poor boj was iiif she retomed 
Pulch^rie to Ml^^^^.TnA M ft l ftif, 

''Speak to me, my little man. Speak to jour mother^mj dear 
little On6sime. But what ails him, Tranqtdlle] Is he hurtr 

** No; the poor little chap is only cold ; when he found he was 
xlrifting off in spite of himself, he lowered the sail, and dropped 
anchor; he spent the whole night at anchor, but he had wrapped 
little Polch^rie up in his own clothes and the mainsail; she was 
warm enough. As to him, when I first came up with him, I 
thought he was dead ; he was nearly naked, and quite senseless : 
I could only revive him by making him swallow a drop of gin 
•and rubbing him all over, — an hour later and I shouldn't have 
found him alive. He had tied his handkerchief to the mast-head; 
it was that made me find them. They wanted to try the new boat." 

Talking thus— they made for the house. P^lagie refused 
to give up to any one the care of carrying On^aime. Arrived 
at home idie gave him to her husband, and fell to the 
ground worn out by fatigua On^sime was put to bed, and 
made to swallow a glass of hot dder ; but notlung could extract 
a word from him. At length he fiell asleep, and a few drops of 
perspiration appeared on his fordiead. 

'' He*s saved 1*" said Risque-tout; " I must take advantage of 
the rest of the tide to join C^saire." 

He lit his pipe, wrung P61agie*s hand, and left the house. A 
few fishermen went with him to help him to embark ; the others 
returned to their own houses, for before their departure in the 
morning they would have to bait their lines. Madame Malais kissed 
Pulch^rie, and said to her : '' Goodbye till to-morrow, dear little 
one ; I shall come to see you to-morrow." She also imprinted a 
kiss on the forehead of the sleeping On^sime ; then she left the 
house to return to Benzeval. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Thb next morning they came to H^h Fulch^ria P^lagie 
cried a great deal at parting inth the child, who, lor her 
part, shed an abundanoe of tears. On^sime was in bed^iU with 
fever and slight ddiriinn. Madame Makis prooused Pulcb^e 
shonld come aometimes to fee her narse, who, with all her 
childxeD, would aiwmya be well vooeived at the diAtean. Thej 
would send to aek after On£nme, who^ by his improdeiioe, had 
caused a groat deal of Buffering, but which &ult he had more 
than r^Mud by the generosity of a aelf^derotion that might have 
coat him his life. 

''What do people say of our having taiken little Pulch^rie 
home with us?*' inquired K. Malais of his wi& a £bw days 
afterwards. 

" They are more likely to talk of our not having taken her 
earlier,'' replied Madame Makia. 

^ I have received an answer from Monsieur tibe Grand Chan- 
cellor of the Legion of Honour," lyided M. Malais. ^ He tella 
me that the object of my request is simply a right, — ^that Pul^ 
ch^e,as the daughter of a superior officer, and a member of the 
Legion of Honour, may by her own right enter the Boyal 
Academy of Saint Denis, to receive her education. But he 
informs me that the rules require a particular age — ^fix>m seven 
to twelve years — and Pulch6rie must be something like eleven 
now. BeaideB^ I think ahe ought already to Iqiow a little of 
something." 

" I shall be very sorry to part with the dear child." 

" We must not forego the honour of her being brought up at 
the Royal Academy of St Denis ; that wiU have an excellent efiect 
when we come to many her. I think it would not be amiss, if 
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she were to take a few lessons from the parish clerk at Dive, 
who can come here after his school hours. People must think 
it right that Mademoiselle Pulch6rie Malais, daughter of a 
superior officer, member of the Legion of Honour, and sole heiress 
to M, Malais de Benzeval, should not be allowed to go to school 
with all the little brats of the Tillage, And what does the little 
one herself sayl" 

" At first she was delighted with her pretty bed-room, her 
handsome dresses, and the well-served table ; but now she wants 
to see B6r^nice and On6sime, and the good woman she will per- 
sist in calling Mamma P61agie» Little On6sime is still unwell, 
and I have allowed Pulch^rie to go and see him." 

In fact, Pulch6rie on entering the cottage threw herself into 
P61agie*s arms ; On^sime was sitting up, but still pale and weak, 
Blr6nice was making lace at her brother's side. 

'* Ah I here's Pulchlrie," she cried* 

She threw her lace frame aside. The colour returned tp 
On^sime's cheeks. 

" Well ! are you better, On^ime 1** 

'* Yes, Ptdch6rie. Have you come back to stop 1 The house 
is very dull and lonely since you went away. Do you like 
being at Benzeval better than here ] In the first place it is i^ 
long way from the sea, and then who is there for you to play 
with r 

'< I don't play at alL It's true there's a big basin in the 
garden, but there is nobody to rig my little boats to launch in 
it ; and — and I quite pine for all of you." 

"And we! — we talk about you all day. This morning I 
said to B^r6nice, ' Tell me, B^r6nice, does Pulch6rie think of U9 
now r B^r^nice said yes." 

" What a pretty frock you have," said B6r6nice. 

^' I have only just come to see you and know how On^sime 
is. I must go back directly. Mamma Doroth6e said"—-* 
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" What 1" cried On&imey " you have no longer the same 
znamma as we have ?" 

'* I have two — Mammfe Pelagie and Mftmnnfl. Doi^oth^.^ 

^' But Madam Malais is not your mother : she is your aunt."^ 

'' But no more is Mamma P61agie." 

'' Now listen ! look at that — Mamma Pelagie is no longer her 
mother! In that case I am no longer your brother^ and 
B6r6nice no longer your sister 1" 

** Madanie Malais wishes me to call her mamma, and she is 
Very good to me. They wish me to leave off saying Mamma 
Alain, but I say it all the same. Look, see what good things 
I have brought you." 

And she gave them a basket filled with cakes and dainties. 

'' Listen, On^sime; Mamma Doroth^e says when you are 
better you must come up with B6r6nice and spend a week at 
the ch&teau." 

" I am quite welL" 

" Did she really say so ?" asked P61agie. 

^' Yes, Mamma Alain, she said so." 

The servant who accompanied Fulch6rie confLrmed the state** 
ment. 

" Weill" said Pelagie, " I am very grateful to her ; it will 
donsole the poor children a little. If Madame Malais will allow, 
I will bring them up on Sunday." 

" And now I must go," said Pulch^rie. 

" Wait a bit, while I rig you a boat to sail in your basin. 
One must be miserable when one hasn't a boat." 

** Oh yes ; but I can't wait now; we were told to get back 
directly." 

" Eh bien ! Til bring it you on Sunday. I'll rig my best 
boat for you, all fresh." 

« The sloop r 

^ No^ the cutter ; that one on the top of the cupboard." 
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*^ What fan we shall have on SandayT 

« And all the week." 

''Adieu, BMnicel adieu, On^nmel adieu, Mamma Alain f 
Papa Alain i« out fishing with C^saire." * 

" Yes, and they wont be back till night. Adieu, Fulchlrie, 
till Sunday f 

"Till Sunday r 

Sunday arrived ; P^lagie took the two children with her \» 
the chftteau of BenzeraL She carried in a baaket a i^lendid 
turbot Bisque-tout had canght during the night* On^sime 
carried his cutter with tlie new rigging, G^saire and his &ther 
followed them as &r as the outer railings. They did not dare 
enter ; but it was agreed that Bilagie should bring FulchMo 
out to the gate for them to kisik M. and Madame Malais 
received them rather patronizingly, but a£SEd>ly enough. Thej 
wished P61agie to stay to dinner ; she refused, saying, ^ I must 
get back home to get dinner for my people. I will beg of you^ 
madame, merely to allow Puloh^rie to come with me as far as 
the gate, because Tranquille and Cteire are waiting there, and 
dying to see her.** 

M. and Madame Malais consulted by looks, after which 
M. Malais said— - 

'' Go and tell them, my good woman, — %o and tell them that 
I invite them to dinner with yon and the children.** 

" Oh 1 they will never dare"— 

^ I will go and tell them myself." 

When M. Malais arrived at the gate he f[>und Pulch^e in 
the arms of Risque-tout and C^saire. Directly she had learnt 
they were so near to her, she had scampered off to see them, 
without waiting for the reflections or the decision of Madame 
Malais. Another personage was also by this time outside the 
gate ; this was Eloi Alain the miller, who had caught sight of 
his kinsmen in passing the house, and was waiting to go back 
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with them to his mill at Benzeval and thence to Dive. M. 
Malais issued his invitation. 

" Oh yes, do, Papa Alain, and you too, C^sairey" said Pal> 
ch^e, drawing them towards the house. 

^ Why we can't very wdll, M. Malais ; many thanks for your 
kindness ; but here's the Cousin Eloi, Tye just asked to come 
and share our soup with us at Dive, and we are only waiting 
for P61agie to go back all together." 

M. Malais was not ezcessiyely fend of the miller, but his 
weakness with regard to public opinion, by which his mind was 
imoeasin^ occupied, caused him to &el continually uneasy at 
the habitual coldness of Eloi towards him. He took advantage of 
the occasion to invite him to dinner with the rest. Eloi hesitated 
for a moment, then reflecting that he would not only caus& 
his relati(«8 to lose a good dinner, but would himself be likely 
to enjoy a much better one at the diiteau than at I>ive,. 
he consented with a tolerably good grace. Eloi Alain was a 
more embarrassing guest than the others; he was rich, and 
looked upon in the neighbourhood as a species of monaieitr. "His 
opinion had great influence, and M. Malais would have had no- 
objectiim to stand wdl with him. TJn£>rtunately their over- 
whelming vanity stood in the way of the little good sense 
nature had accorded to the master and mistress of BenzevaL 
To do greater honour to their guests, and also in the hope of 
stupifying them with admiration^ they covered their table with 
their entire stock of plate. Madame Malais put on her cele- 
brated dress, of the town fashion, that she had had made in 
Paris twelve years before, and upon the model of which she had 
had all her dresses made ever since, thinking that the fia^on 
of ^town" was the same in principle as those of certain 
localities ; as thus, a cap in the &shion of the district of Cauz 
never changes, any more than does one in the fashion of 
Carantan. She had enjoyed the consciousness of being dressed 
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in the fashion of Paris, in the said robe which she had had 
made during the empire, and which she still wore imder the 
restoration, the epoch of our story. 

The miller was envious, and, moreover, bore an old grudge 
against the Malais family. At the sight of this unwonted 
luxury it appeared to him that he was perhaps not so rich as 
he had pleased to believe, and that he was not the equal of the 
Malais. Accordingly, with all the cunning of the Norman 
peasant, he neglected no opportunity to hurt the feelings of 
his hosts, always under the pretence of wishing to say some- 
thing agreeable to them. He found nothing so efficacious as 
talking incessantly about a &mily from which the Malais were 
by no means proud of having sprung. 

'< There was your grand^Either, now," said Eloi, ^^ Malais the 
cattle-dealer, he was a Dive man ; he had a famous cob, and it 
must be said he was a famous horseman. He rode once from 
Dive to Poitou to buy cattle, eighty-four leagues ; he managed 
that journey without slackening girths. He was a first-rate 
fellow. The cob was a dapple grey, a model of a horse." 

Madame Malais assumed an absent air. M. Malais filled 
his guests' glasses ; but Eloi seeing the thrust had gone home, 
continued— 

'* I didn't know him myself, but everybody remembers him 
in these parts. When anybody wants to speak of a good horse- 
man-^a man who can drink hard and isn't frightened of 
fatigue — ^they are sure to say, 'Just like Malais of DiveT 
Again, if they want to speak of a man who thoroughly knows 
what business is, they say, ' This fellow will be like Malais of 
Dive ; hell leave his children enough to let them do nothing, 
and his grandchildren will have a chateau.' Everybody knows 
all about Malais the cattle-dealer, down to the little children." 

Madame Malais succeeded in turning the conversation, by 
Addressing some remarks upon the fisheries to Bisque-tout, who 
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was enabled to cut off the discourse from his cousin. This^ 
however, was not destined to last long; Tranqtiille haying 
alluded to the custom-house officers who had taken from him 
a little barrel of spirits he had picked up on the sea^ Eloi' 
recovered his position and said — 

'' listen, Tranquille ! Tou should not talk of custom-house 
officers before M. and Madame Malais, it might ofiend them* 
They had an uncle who was a custom-house officer, and no great 
things with it;; — ^he was own son to Malais the cattle-dealer. 
We are not answerable for other people's Mlings ; Malais the 
custom-house officer was a shabby rascal ; that doesn't hinder 
Malais of Dive, the cattle-dealer, from having been a good 
fether who knew how to leave a pretty penny to his &mi]y; 
that doesn't hinder the &ther of M. Malais, here present, from 
having been a man who sold his money rather dearly perhaps, 
but who, however, never got into any trouble with the law." 

M. Malais again made haste to pour out wine and to fill the 
miller^s glass, but this glass of wine only served to increase the 
loquacity of Eloi Alain, who had already drank a great deal, 
and to furnish him with a transition for continuing : 

" May this glass of wine," he said, " which I drink to the 
health of M. and Madame Malais, be my poison, if I have been 
able to bear the sight of a custom-house officex* since that time. 
I should tell you, that being a young man (you were only a 
child then, M. Malais) I did a little business in smuggb'ng. An 
honest man always — ^no one having a word to say against me ; 
but smuggling is only taking money from government, and 
taking money from government is no robbery, everybody 
knows that. Well, Malais the custom-house officer, own son 
to Malais the cattle-dealer, and brother to Malais the money* 
lender, the father of M. Malais who is now entertaining us, 
here's what he said to me — *Tell me, Eloi, they say you 
do a good stroke of business occasionally at — you know 

D 
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what 1' I had known him from a child: I would no more hare 
mistruBted him than Tranquille Alain here. Well, from one 
word to another it got to this : I said to him over a cup of 
eider, ' Will jou maJce one V ^ Yen/ said he. ' Good, Tm your 
manl* *Tm yours 1* I should tell you, it was an affidr of 
tobacco, and a little English cutter was to bring it to us^abofut 
Bi league and a half from Caen. The thing came off to peifise- 
tion — nothing could have been better, but that when we were 
going to land the goods, it turned out that Malais the custom- 
house officer, instead of helping had informed against us. They 
were down upon us, and seized the whole cargo. I and two 
others, whom I need not name, had three months each in priMon, 
and Malais had some say a third, some half of the prize. I had, 
however, the consolation of serving him out afterwards. But 
that's all over ; I shall never forget Malais the custom-house 
officer. Monsieur and Madame, to your good health and that 
of all honest people." 

The proprietors of Benzeval were wonderfully relieved when 
the dinner was over ; when the guests departed, there was no 
thought of requesting them to renew the visit; fax from it* 
Madame Malais said to P61agie, 

'' P^lagie, you kDOw the two children are to spend the week 
with Pulch^rie; I will send them home on Sunday." 

When they were once mord alone, Monsieur and Madame 
Malais complained bitterly of the weary day they had spent. 

" I don't believe they as much as noticed the beauty of our 
plate. This is what it is not to liave genteel people to come and 
eee us. Of what use are our chateau, our nuihogaay furniture, and 
our j)Uite ! M^y Heaven send us a son-in-law worthy of Pulch^rie, 
then wc shall be able to nay that wo liave really begun to live* 
Pulch6rie is nearly tw(;lvc ; when she lias been four years at the 
Hoyal Academy of Huiut Denis, she will be sixteen. I was 
scarcely more wheJi you married me. Talking of Pulch6rie^ I 
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munfc really speak seriously to her ; she Has got a habit of 
thou-iag * Pllagie's children, who tkou her. To see them playing 
together, it would really seem as if they were children of the 
same class. All this must come to an end.** 

" Listen, Dorothy, — have a little patience : that would look 
rather strange. People would say we were giving ourselves 
airs ; in &ct, what would they not say ? Pulch^rie will soon be 
going away; when she returns for the holidays she will* have 
spent a year at the Boyal Academy of Saint Denis — she will be 
quite a young lady; it will be plenty of time then to teach her 
how to conduct herself: and, besides, the young Alains will not 
dare to be so familiar with her then. We must be careful as to 
what is said about us.'* 

The childreJ) passed the week in a state of unmixed happiness, 
except that, on the fourth day, On^sime said — 

" Tiena ! Pulch^rie, I get very dull when I don't see you, but 
I get just as dull when I don't see the sea. I should like to go 
out fishing with my father every day, and find you in the house 
Avhen I come back to eat my soup ; but I could never get used 
to being always in a garden." 

On the eve of their departure, he said — 
^' Suppose we were to go and take a walk outside?** 
The children jumped at the proposition immediately, and, as 
they were at the extremity of the garden, they thought it would 
be easier to get over a little hedge that separated them from the 
open country, than to go round to the gate. The two girls 
needed very little help from Onlsime to follow his example, and 
they found themselves in the fields that skirt the edges of the 

* TiUoyer, In the original, Pulcherie and tlie Alain children address 
€ach other in the second person. To preserve this peculiarity would have 
been to give an air of pedantic stiffness to their conversation, quite opposite 
to the easy familiarity it really expresses in the French language. —-I^ANs- 
LAIOB. 

D 2 
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Benzeval river. A few wild roses and honeysuckles, which^ 
after climbing up the willows fell in perfumed garlands to the 
water*s surface, were still in bloom. The field queens, and the 
red Flora's bells, which abound on those coasts, were no longer in 
flower ; but the myosatis, the forget-me-nots, with their little 
heaven-blue petals, still flourished, bathing their tiny feet in 
the stream. The three children seated themselves in the shadow 
of an old hollow willow, and talked over their little prospects. 

" And so you are going away, Pulch6rie?" said On^sime. 

" Yes, I am going to school in a house where there are the 
daughters of all decorated officers — like my father." 
. " Shall you stay there a long time?" 

" Nearly four years — they say." 
. ** We shall be four years without seeing each other ?" 

" Oh no 1 I shall come home every summer I" 

" What do they want to send you so far away for, Pulch^rie? 
Can't the parish clerk teach you everything in the world ?" 

" It appears not." 

" Do they want you to be a schoolmistress, and take Mother 
Buchard's place?" 

" I don't know." 

"In four years we shall be quite- big, all three of us," said 
Ber6Dice ; " what shall we all be doing in four years?" 

" I don't know what we shall be doing," said On^sime, " but I 
know what I should like to do. I should like to command a big 
boat, to go after the herrings and the mackerel ; to have her 
well-rigged and full of all sorts of tackle — and live with you two- 
— who should make good soup for my dinner." 

"I," cried Pulch6rie, "I should like to bo handsome — so 
handsome — and well dressed in silk frocks, like Mamma Doro- 
thce, and have a flne coach, and a fine horse, like M. Malais, and 
then marry a prince." 

" What ! marry a prince I" cried On6sime, " and my soup I 
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Who is to make my soup for me when I come back from the 
sear 

"You should be the prince. We would have a servant to 
make the soup— and we would eat meat soup every day ; you 
should only go to sea in the fine weather; you should always 
wear a hat and a blue coat, like M. Malais. And you, B6r^nice; 
what would you like T 

" I should like to make lace so well — so well, that I could 
earn fifteen s^us a day." 

" And who shall be your husband V* 

** On^sime shall be our husband for both of us.** 

" You are going to leam everything down there, Pulch6rie Y^ 

" Everything in the world — so they say," 

*' To write— too T 

" It appears so." 

" Then you will write to us 1" 

" Make sure of that — ^when I know how. I am learning from 
the clerk, and I can write a little already." 

" Well 1 then B^r^nice shall leam to read — ^to be able to 
read me your letters, for I shall never leam ; I shall have to go 
to sea and leam my trade welL" 

" I shall leam to read and to write too," said B6r€nice, ^' to 
send you news about us, and tell you all that happens here; for 
you will not forget us down there — ^will youT' 

" There is no danger. No more wiU you two forget me, wiU 
you r 

The three children kissed each other, 

"Listen," said Berenice,- "when you come home every year let 
us meet together here, in this place. What time of year will it 
be when you come back?" 

" Almost the same as it is now." 

" Very well ! We shall not be sorry to find the shade of the 
old willow again. We will come and sit down together hec^ 
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where we are now; we will saj that we still Love each other, and 
will tell all that has happened. If I could write I know what I 
would dor 

*' What would you do, B6r6nice T 

^I would write ^our three names on the back of the old 
willow.- 

^^ But I could write them well enough if I had a knife. Give 
me your knife, On^sime f ' 

Pulch6rio took On6sime*s knife, and after graven deliberationa 
it waa agreed that the first letter in each name would be suffi- 
cient. It took Pulch6rie at least an hour to engrave on the 
trunk of the tree B — O — P. 

It wan very near dinner time; the three children kissed each 
other again, promised to love each other always, to write often, 
and to return together every year, to the old tree on which they 
had inscribed their names. Then they returned to the house ; 
tlioy had been sought for, and were well scolded; but this gave 
them little trouble. The next day Pulchdrie, accompanied by a 
servant, conducted her friends back to Dive. The good mother, 
Pilagie, had prepared a dish of curds for Pulchdrie, who was sur- 
prised to find it not so good as formerly ; the kitchen of the' 
eh&ieau had already destroyed the flavour of her treats of other 
days. 

B(5r6nice and On^nme continued to visit Pulch6rie every Sun- 
day ; but the winter came, and there were no more walks in the 
fields. B6r6nice went occasionally by herself, in the week, to 
spend an hour with Pulch6rie, from whom she received lesson 8 
in reading and writing, to assist those she took from the clerk 
almost evexy day. On6sime persisted in the idea, that it would 
be enough that his sister should be able to read him Ptdch6rie*8 
letters, and that there was no earthly reason for his becoming ho 
learned himself At length the day of Pulch^rie'lst departure for 
Paris and Saint Denis arrived. There was great weeping at the 
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separation. M. MaUuB took Puloh^rie in liis own carriage as &r 
as Honflear. From Honfleur thej proceeded to HaTre, whei^ 
the diligence was taken for Paris. B^r6nice kissing Polch^cie 
had said to lier :— >• 

"Think of the old willow of Ben^eval" 



* CHAPTER IV. 



PoR a considerable time, Dive was a desert place for the twa 
children. They were never happy but when alone together, 
because then they could talk of Pulch6rie and their approaching 
hopes; and their projects for the time when they should be 
grown up. However, Onlsime became an able seaman in pro- 
portion as his strength increased; he had courage equal to any 
test, and acquired the reputation of being Iticki/ as a fisherman. 
Ber6nice^ while making progress in the art of lace-makings 
which announced the achievement of her wish — ^to earn fifteen 
sous a day — ^being the first to be accomplished of the three made 
imder the old willow, began also to read and write passably. 

A fortnight after Pulch^rie's departure, M. Malais, who had 
accompanied her to Saint Denis, met Berenice by accident, and 
said to her — 

" "We arrived all safe. Pulch6rie is installed in the Royal 
Academy of Saint Denis. She told me to be sure to call and 
tell you, but I have not had time." 

PULCHl^BIE CALAIS TO Bl^BENICE ALAIN. 

My dear B^R^CE,— Saint Denis. 

Everything about me is so changed that I ask xnysdf if 
I am dreaming, or if I am really myself Fancy, first of alb 
that I am no jonger called Piiloh6rie, but Pulk6rie; that iheio 
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is no sea here, and that I never go outside a big house, in which 
there are three or four hundred young girls. I have boon two 
months without writing to you, l>ecau8e I have been so bewil- 
dered by everything around me, that I have not been able to 
find words to tell you about tilings altogether different £:om 
anything we know about. We are all dressed alike — black 
frocks, black straw bonnets, blue cotton stockings in summer, 
and, they say, in winter grey worsted. They are so particular 
about our being exactly the same, that I was scolded the other 
day for having a flower in my waistband. One of the pupils, 
who had had some brought to her privately, gave it me, and I 
did not notice that she concealed hers. We all dress our hair 
alike ; j)arted in the middle, and in bands on each side. We are 
divided into classes just as it is at Epiphane Garandiu*s, the clerk 
of Dive. The pupils of the diflerent classes are distinguished by 
the colour of their waistbands, so I wear one of blue with a white 
edging. Every six months those who have got on well change 
their bands to go uj) into a higher class. This is the order they 
go in; you will see that I was thought advanced enough not 
to be put at the very beginning : — 

Oreen, edged with white; plain green; violet, edged with' 
white; plain violet; primrose, edged with white; plain primrose; 
blue, edged with white; i)lain blue; ruicarat, edged with white; 
plain nacarat; white, edged with nacarat; plain white; and 
then there are first whites and second whites; but these are 
grown up young ladies. The finishing class hfis a band striped 
with the colours of all the other classes. We have two ladies to 
each class; a lady superintendent and a lady instructress. They 
wear the Cross of the Legion of Honour on their bosoms. 

Only &ncy that I have been already punished, and have mode 
acquaintance with Mademoiselle Bophie. Mademoiselle Sophie is 
a hlack lady — ^that is to say, a lady of an inferior order — who 
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does not wear a cross of honour; she has the charge of the cor- 
rection room. In this room there are no lessons learnt; the 
girls hem dusters, or do some coarse work or other. Made- 
moiselle Sophie, without being ill-natured, is rather cross; how- 
ever, she likes the pupils that she sees the ofbenest, so it happens 
that they are the naughtiest who gain her affection. 

We get up at six o'clock, bj candle-light, and hear mass 
every day in a chapel belonging to the house. In the summer 
we get up at half-past five, as I have been told by a plain 
nacaratf who talks with me sometimes under the lime trees of 
the courtyard where we take our recreation. 

I was punished and sent to Mademoiselle Sophie for a very 
small crime. Just imagine — I wished to speak to my comrade, 
the plain na>ca/rai I spoke of; that is what you call the pupil 
you like best in the school, — ^that is if the pupil likes you, for it 
sometimes happens that you will like one who does not like you, 
or who has another comrade. In that case you try to make 
yourself liked by all sorts of little cares and attentions. They 
say then that you are ^* runniug after" such or such a pupil ; 
that is, you are trying to meet with and get to talk to her. 
This is especially when the pupil is one of the older and more 
advanced girls, who very often despise the little ones. "WeU, 
then, I had something I wanted to say to my comrade, and we 
had agreed to meet in a passage, so as not to be known and 
^topped. I had taken the cloak and bonnet of one of the lady- 
superintendents, who is very little. I walked like her well enough, 
and held myself very straight to look taller, for she is a little 
taller than L Scarcely had I left the school, when whom should 
I meet but the terrible Madame Charton ! Madame Charton is 
the inspectress of the school, and no one is so much feared as 
she is. I trembled dreadfully. However, I had the strength to 
give her [a bow, which she returned ; but while continuing my 
way without once turning roimd, I felt that her eyes were fol- 
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lowing me, and abe only half bcliered slio had met Madame 
However, I met the plam naoarcU, but I laid to her—- 

'* Go back to your lehool-room ; I have met ICadamo Oharton ; 
I am found out." 

** Did «he know jou r said Marie. 

" Not exactly; but, no matter, I am afiraid'* 

*' Then, adieu T 

"Adieu." 

I was not deoeived, Madame Oharton was waiting for mo in 
the passage. After some ironical compliments, «he compelled 
me to paHS three days with Mademoiselle Sophie. 

I oftm think of my friends at Dive; I have been very fortu- 
nate to meet with Marie, who loves me, and whom I love almost 
as much as you. You shall know her some day« When she 
grows big she shall come to Dive. Tt is she who has saved me 
from being miserable since I first came. She says that I pleased 
her directly she saw me ; and sho has shown me some words she 
wrote on a wall the day after I arrived. Wo are often called 
by our numbers, and in the middle of several inscriptions of the 
same kind she showed me, "153, I love you. Signed, 264.** 
I wrote imder it, "153 returns the friendship of 264." 

There is one thing sad enough for mo : on Thursdays and 
Sundays, at about two o'clock, little servant girls oome in to 
bring the ladies lists of the pupils whose relations or certain 
friends of their families, are waiting to see them in the paxioun 
No one ever comes to see me ; I never see a soul ftam outside. 
Marie, whose friends oome every Thursday, shares with me what- 
ever they bring her ; but nevertheless it is veiy sad. I send 
this letter to Mamma Dorothlo, who will send it to yon. Give 
her your answer. 

Adieu ! I embrace you, and On6sime, and O^saire, and Papa 
and Mamma Alain. I hope you are all welL 

PULOH^HIE MaLAIS. 




fUUlH^.RlB AHI) HAKIK- 
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B^B^NICE ALAIir TO PULCHl^BnS KALAIS. 
Mr DEAJR TlJhCB^BlE, — 

Do not love Marie more than me, or even as mtidi j. 
above all do not show her my letter, wfaieh mutt be badly 
written and ftiU of mistakes. I am doing my best to learn, and 
Maltre Epiphane is pleased with me. I have read your letter 
to the whole house. All are pleased that you remember them, 
and embrace you with all their hearts. On6Bime says that ho 
does not like your com/rade, and that you seem in a great hurry 
to make new Mends. I, on the contrary, am glad thai you 
have found a friend so soon; but for that you would miss us- 
as nmch as we miss you. We are not very happy this winter, 
the sea is idmost always rough. For the last fortnight, father 
C^saire and On^sime have not set foot on it. On6sime is quite 
a sailor now ; he goes to sea every day,' when it is fit for any 
one. Hie herring fishery has been good enough, but the little 
boats can do nothing, so Cdwire talks of going away to the 
whale or cod fisheries. They are a long, long way of^ and very 
dangerous, above all, the whale firiieries; and mamma criea 
whenev^ he mentions it; however he seems decided, and I 
think he will go. Everybody is complaining; however, up to 
the present, God has been so good as not to let us want for 
bread. By working hard, I can manage to make eight sous a 
day with my lace ; it is no great things, but still it helps a 
litUe, and I am very happy to be able to bring something to 
the house. If the sea continues to be so cruel, papa says he will 
go and work as a farm labourer in the fields ; but it is plain to 
see the thought makes him very sad ; the sailors can never bear 
to leave the sea. We pray to God and wait. We have not 
been able to pay Cousin Eloi, who lent us money for the boat — 
your god-child ; he is very angry, and I heard him tell papa it 
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would cost Inm very dear if he made him wait. He will be 
here again to-morrow, and we cannot pay him jet ; but God 
will not desert us ; our people are not lazy, and they are great 
fishermen. The sea, as papa says, has the fish, which are their 
property, and she must give them up. 

I tell you all this because, though you have a difierent HBme, 
you are one of our fiimily. However, do not be uneasy on 
our account ; the wind, which has been " sou'-west" for a fort- 
night at leact, seems at this moment inclined to go gently round 
to the " sou*-ea^ ;" perhaps we may be rich by the time you 
receive this letter. 

We talk a great deal of you. The other Sunday, as it was 
raining, we took the almanack — On6sime and I — and counted 
how many days we should have to wait for what you call the 
holidays, to see you again ; there were still two hundred and 
ninety-eight 1 Every evening, with Oucsimc, we cross off the 
day that has passed, so that when we shall have crossed off this 
one, that will make no more than two hundred and ninety-four* 
It is a long time, but it will pass. Above all, I again beg of 
you do not show this letter to Marie. When I look at it, I 
am frightened to see how badly it is written. You write 
already much better than when you left. I shall never be so 
learned as you ; but I do not wish to make you ashamed when 
I write to you. Adieu, my dear Pulch6riel What is 
nacarat ? No one in the house can tell mc what it is. We 
embrace you with all our hearts. Mamma says she hopes yoa 
are still her daughter; but in any case she will always be your 
mother. 
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CHAPTER V. 

As B^r^nice bad announced to Ptilph6rie, the wind veered 
gently round to the south-east, and the sea grow calmer, inain-» 
taining, however, a slow balancing movement, rolling, as it 
were, all in one piece, the result of the agitation it had recently* 
experienced. Tranquille Alain and his sons did not wait for 
the fine weather to be thoroughlv re-established to put out to» 
sea* Two or three other fishermen followed their example. As, 
towards the close of the day, the boats appeared on the horizon » 
Eloi Alain came down from Benzeval and waited on the beach, 
for their landing. A few whiting had been caught. Ondsima' 
was proud, as it was on his b'ne the greater part of the fish had 
been takem 

Risque-tout, who had started in the morning a little pre- 
maturely, without waiting for the calm to be thoroughly 
reassured; experienced a feeling of fear and embarrassment 
when he perceived the miller. 

" Have you got anything V* inquired the latter. 

" A few whiting. "Will you come in and eat one with us?" 

Eloi made no answer ; but when the boat, relieved of itsr 
tackle and cargo, had been washed out and moored to the beach, 
he followed the fishermen to their home. F61agie was equally 
nervous at the sight of the miller ; she asked him, as Tranquille* 
had previously done, if he would take a whiting, to which he 
replied — 

"Well, not to annoy yon by refusing.** 

Then, while the fish were being disposed of in fresh baskets^ 
he took two, and poising them a long time in his hands. 
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repeated, " These are two fine whiting — two really fine whiting,'* 
until Pdlagie had said to him — 

" You must take them home with you, cousin." 
Eloi made no reply. They took their seats at table ; he dis- 
approved of the quality of the cider, which did not, however, 
prevent him from drinking a great deal of it. 
' ^Ahga ! Tranquille," he said at length, " it i» to-day you 
have to pay me the hundred and twenty crowns I lent you." 

Neither the intrepid Bisque-tout nor any member of his 
funily dared to remark that he had not lent a hundred aad 
twenty crowns, but only a hundred^ for which they had to repay 
liim a hundred and twenty. 

"It is true," said Tranquille Alain, "it is true; but the 
reason which made me unable to pay you the other day puts it 
as much out of the question now; it is only to-day we have been 
able to get out to sea." 

"I am very much distressed for them, the hundred and 
twenty crowns I lent you, cousin. I had coimted upon the 
amount to-day for a payment I have to make ; I took it from a 
sum I had put away on purpose, and here I am to-day thrown 
overboard." 

"I am more sorry than you can be, cousin, but a little 
patience and all will go well." 

Again Tranquille had not the courage to say that Eloi could 
not be embarrassed by the want of the hundred and twenty 
crowns, as it had only been agreed that he should be paid half 
at the commencement of the season, and the rest at its termin* 
ation. 

" And when will you pay me 1" 

" "Well, cousin, at the end of the season." 

"We will pay you both halves together," said the more 
intrepid wife. 

"But it is to-day I want the money. I shall miss a specular- 
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tion on which I shotild have made fifty cit>wns. It ia rather 
anBOjing to oblige other people and then find yourself in a 
comer. Look here, Risque-tout, I am so much in want of 
money, that if you will give me two hundred francs I will give 
you your two notes for sixty crowns each ; here they are.** 

" You know very well that I have no money, Eloi." 

" No matt^, I say it to show you what sacrifices I would 
make to get hcM of money to-day." 

Again no one dared to tell the miller that it was hard to 
believe hkn, when he expressed his willingness to lose a hun- 
dred and sixty francs to get hold of a sum which, by his own 
account, was only to bring him in a hundred and fifty. 

''What is to be doneT he added. 

" I wish I had any money, EloL" 

^ You mean to say, then, that you will not pay me the hun- 
dred and twenty crowns you ought to have paid me to^y till 
Michaelmas ?' 

'' That is to say, cousin," said P61agie, always more courageous 
or less patient than her husband, '' that we ought to have paid 
you half of it." 

" Yes, but that was a fortnight ago ; and besides this half 
inconveliienoes me so that, look you, cousin, just now I ofiered 
you your notes for two hundred francs. "Well I pay me one and 
I will give them both up to you. That is not acting like a dog, 
nor caring much for money, is it? I have lent you a hunds^ 
and twenty crowns, and will let you oflF for sixty." 

" Cousin, I repeat, that I have no money; and besides, if I had 
sixty crowns I would give them you, which would not prevent 
my giving you the other sixty at the proper time." 

'' Then there go sixty crowns that I lose on the speculation 
I shall miss for want of money l" 

Pelagic burned to say that a few minutes back it had only 
been a question of fifty ; but she contained herself 
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" I am not a Turk," said the miller. " Come, I will renew 
the notes for you. Give me one for a hundred and fifty 
crowns at Michaelmas." 

The husband and wife looked at each other ; P^lagie spoke— 
''What, cousin, a hundred and fifty crowns! that makes 
thirty crowns interest from now to Michaelmas, and for only 
sixty crowns, or indeed only ^y, as only half the amount is 
due, and out of the sixty crowns there are already ten for 
interest." 

. " I don't deny it; you think it is too much to give me thirty 
crowns interest. Well ! and I offer you sixty ; give me sixty 
crowns, and I will return you both your notes, and, what is more^ 
will thank you, and you will have done me a great service." 
" Ah, cousin ! I wish I had never borrowed the money of you." 
" So do I ; in that case I should not be distressed for it to-day. 
And wjiy am I so ? To prevent your being so ; because if I 
chose to give your two notes in payment of the af&ir I spoke o^ 
you would be made to pay — ^you would be made to sell your two 
boats for it. But I would rather the embarrassment fell upon 
me, for, after all, we are the sons of two brothers cousin, and it 
is our duty to help one another along a little in this life." 
"All's one for that, cousin, it is very dear — thirty crowns T 
"Yes; and I should be quite satisfied if you would give me 
sixty crowns for the hundred and twenty I lent you. But, 
neyer mind, add nothing to the note, if you like, that's aU about 
it ; let me lose everything." 

" It is only fair that something should be added, EloL" 
"Dame! since you think it too much to give me thirty 
crowns, when I wish nothing more than to give you sixty, add 
nothing, or add thirty crowns." 

Tranquille and his wife looked at each other. 

"Well," said Risque-tout, " I .will do as you please." 

" Bear in mind," said the miller, " that it is not I who wish 
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it. Wliat I should wish would be to get back my hundred and 
twenty crowns, fresh as they came out of my pocket. Next to 
that, I wish to receive sixty crowns, and let you off the rest.** 

" Write the note. I will put my cross." 

Eloi wrote; then, as he was about to put the amount down on 
the stamp he had brought with him, he stopped. 

" Tranquille,'' he said, " the stamp cost me five sous. It is not 
fair that it should come out of my pocket. Give me five sous*" 

" We have not a sous in the house," said P61agie. 

"Then we will put it down op the note with the amount. 
There. 'I promise to pay on Michaelmas day next, to my 
cousin Eloi Alain, the sum of four himdred and fifty-one francs — 
{we can't well put down four hundred and fifty francs five 
sous, it would look so poverty-stricken)— of four hundred and 
fifty-one francs he has had the kindness to lend me, in current 
coin of the realm. As witness my hand.' There, put your 
cross, and you, P^lagie, put yours also." 

When the signatures were given, Eloi returned the old notes 
of hand with the air of a benefactor, on the grandest scale ot 
jnagnificence. 

" This time, cousin," he said, " be exact. I shall pay your note 
away instead of cash to a miller at Cherbourg, and if you don't 
take it up when due, you will not find him so accommodating as 
you have found me ; for I can tell you those four hundred and 
fifty-one francs would be very serviceable to me if I had them 
in my pocket, instead of having lent them to you. Four hun^* 
dred and fifty- one franca are not to be picked up in the streets; 
it isn't every day we meet with cousins who lend us four hundred 
and fifty-one francs." 

No one ventured an observation upon this pretended loan of 
four hundred and fifty-one francs. 

" Well, I must be off. I may have lost my temper a little, 
cousin, for really you have disappointed me sadly. You must 

E 
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knoW; that to have reckoned on four hundred and fifty-one 
francS; and then receive — wliat? not a brass &rthing ! is rather 
trying; but, however, I will put up with it as well as I can. 
I*m rather hasty, and was put out of the way, I own; but we'll 
fay no more about it. It is over." 

He then took the two whiting that had been put aside for 
hixxL He took a third out of the basket, and compared it with 
one of his own. 

'^ T think this is the finest.** 

He poised them, one in each hand. 

*f There is not much difference," he said. 

He changed them firom one hand to another, re-weighed them^ 
and appeared in a state of the greatest embarrassment, till he 
was relieved by Tranquille. 

" Dou't distress yourself, cousin, take the three.** 

" Here, On^sime,** said the miller, ** tie their gills together with 
a bit of string.** 

Ondsime strung them on the end of a strong cord, and as he 
was about to cut it ofi*, Eloi stopped him, exclaiming: 

" if on Z)iei6/^ how extravagant the children are. He would 
cut a bran new cord I** 

And he carried ofi* the cord whole, with his three whitings^, 
after having again several times exhorted Risgue-tout to pune- 
iuality, and having kissed B6r6nice, saying : 

^ Adieu! my dear children, I am delighted to have done yon 



a service.'* 



^* He's a hard and avaricious man, our cousin 1" said P61agie. 

** God does not pay his workmen every night,** said Tranquille^ 
raising his woollen nightcap, " but he always pays them at last. 
Every one shall receive the price of his labour.*' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TVLCRisiE HALAIS TO Bl^l^ICE ALADT. 

I AM in great distreBs, my dear B^r^nioe ; you are my only 
friend. Marie has betrayed me. I am writing this secretly, 
and though I have to complain bitterly of Marie, it is she who 
"will get this letter sent off for me, without knowing, it must be 
understood, what is in it. We had agreed, you know, that I 
should not send any more letters for you through Mamma 
Dorothy. Some one comes to see Marie every Thursday, but 
sometimes, and indeed most frequently, it is only an old servant 
nrho brought her up that comes. She will take my letters, and 
you must send yours addressed to her. My letters will come to 
you post-paid, do not trouble yourself to pay the postage of 
yours. I win tell you the history of my distresses. I am 
writing in the piano-room, for I learn the piano ; but you have 
never seen a piano. The piano is a sort of music much grander 
than Maitre Epiphane*s flageolet that is thought so agreeable to 
dance to ; you would never be able to listen to it if you could 
once hear a piano. 

Madame M6dard is a black lady, like Mademoiselle Sophie; 
her duty is to superintend the piano-room, she spends most of 
her time taking snuff, and is not at all deep. We can read or 
write on our pianos if we want to ; so as she hears us thumping 
from time to time on the piano she is quite satisfied. I am 
obliged to interrupt my letter every now and then, to play a 
gamut. 

Where was I? Madame MIdard has been looking in my 
direction for some time, and I am obliged to make believe that 

£ 2 
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I am working. Oh ! I have got to tell you about my quarrel 
with Marie. 

The day before yesterday, in the very room I am writing in, 
was the examination ; that is to say the time when they see who 
have got on well enough to change their classes. There is an 
examinatioa every six months. The drawings and paintings of 
the pupils are exhibited. It was superb ! There was the Mar- 
shal Chancellor of the Legion of Honour in the midst of all our 
ladies. The biggest pupils were examined by the Marshal, who 
asked them questions. Afterwards M. Massimino's pupils saug, 
played the piano, kc. Then all the classes went up in turns 
before the Marshal, who distributed the prizes, and gave the 
new bands to those who had deserved to go up into the classes 
whose colours they were to wear for the future. 

There was one thing very sad. A great pupil, a nacarat 
white-edged, was condemned to the gray class for her backward- 
ness. The Marshal gave her the gray band, which she took 
Jobbing and crying. She will have to wear it a very long time, 
daring which she will liave to walk last in the class, and wait 
upon all the others. Some keep the same band and stop in the 
same class for six months longer, till the next examination. 
Marie, who was a plain naca/rcU, was passed to the white 
fUMcarat-^idged, and received her band from the hands of the 
Marshal. 

You must know, B6r6nice, it is considered a great proof of 
aflbction to get any one you are very fond of, lady or pupil, to fasten 
on your new band for you; and this is so important, a pupil will 
sometimes wait till the next day to meet with the person on 
whom she intends to confer this mark of friendship. Well, 
Ifarie received her new band, white-nocora^^dged, from the 
Marshal's hands ; I was as happy and as red as she was, so sure 
I that she would come to me to oak me to fasten on her 
fcr her. Eh bimi Would you believe that she went up 
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with it to Madame Felicie d'Aizac, the lad j of the class she had 
just left ? Madame d'Aizac is a lady who makes verses. Ah ! 
but do you kuow what verses are? They are a sort of song. 
Madame d'Aizac kissed her on the forehead, and fastened on her 
band for her; as to me, I was suffocating. When my turn 
came, when the Marshal gave me a plain blue band, I had a good 
mind to do as Marie had done, to punish her, and get Madame 
A — , the lady of my class, who is rather humpbacked, but I 
didn't mind that neither, to put it on for me. However, at the 
moment, my courage failed me, and I went up to Marie, who 
was already in the thick of the white-edgeds, and beginning to 
do a little of the great lady. 

''Mademoiselle," I said to her, "will you have the kindness to 
fasten on my band for me?" 

" Willingly, my litde one^^ she replied. 

She &stened the band on carelessly, and then turned round 
again to talk to her new Mends. I ran away and hid myself in a 
comer, where I consoled myself with a good cry. I scarcely 
closed my eyes all night, and the next morning, yesterday, I 
wrote on the wall, under the place where Marie and I had 
written our names together: 264 is a toretch and an affected 
prude, 

I must finish this letter another time. The bell has rung for 
the second breakfast, which consists of dry bread. 



My dear B6r€nice, I have made it all up again with Marie ; 
she has explained everything to me : she had promised Madame 
d'Aizac that she should fasten on her band for her, before I came 
to the school : I have been to scratch out what I had written on 
the wall before she could see it. You ask me what is nacarat; 
nacarat is a red colour, not like our fishermen's nightcaps, but 
rather like the large gilliflowers, the seeds of which come from 
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BolbeCy and which flower every year behind your, or rather 
behind our house. 

Adieu, I embrace you all. 

PCLCH^BIE MALATa 



BERESICE ALAIN TO PULCH^E MALAI8. 

We have alao been, and still are in great distress. C^saire has 
been drawn for the naval service, and left yesterday for Cher- 
boai)g^ to join a government ship. My &ther has now no one to 
help him but On6sime; it is true, that On6sime, to hear the 
fiahermen talk about him, is a child on shore, but a man at aea. 
My mother especially cannot accustom herself to the sight of 
Cteire's place empty at table; he is her eldest son, and she has a 
tort of respect for him, apart from the love she bears na alL I 
am beginning to make lace very well, and get on very quickly, so 
much so, that I have been able to buy myself a plain blue waist- 
band, so as to be like you; I also wear my hair in bands^ with a 
f^ri^ng down the middle. Yesterday, Sunday, at mass, I wore a 
plain blue like you ; I have not got a black firock, but I have one 
of dark brown, which looks almost the same thing. 

We have crossed off thirty-three days on the almanack since 
I last wrote to you. On^sime has a new friend, a dog, that the 
shepherd at Benzeval gave him. The dog never leaves him, and 
effen goes with him to the sea. The other day, as the dog was 
htfkiog at some one who is not accustomed to come to the house, 
OniBme, as if the poor animal could understand him, began 
iiffr**g to him about you, and the dog looked up at his master 
trymg to make out what he was talking about. 

^1 hope;, Mqpse,** he said, ''you will not bark at Pulch€rie 
dhe oomes baok; Pnlch^rie belongs to the house ;** then he 
addraaring me, '' Mopae must know Pulch^rie; I am sure 
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by the time ahe has caressed him two or three times^ he will 
be fond of her." 

When we had read your last letter^ On^ime, who does not 
like Marie, said he wished he knew how to write. 

''And what for?" I asked him. 

'' Listen," he said to me, " you can do it for me. " I should 
like to write on two or three walls: 264 is a wretdk and cm 
affeded prvdeJ* 

We were obliged to ask Maitre Epiphane the meaning of a 
prude. Ondsime was as sorry to hear you had made it up with 
Marie as I was glad. 

« As if she wanted any friends besides us!" he repeats con- 
tinually. 

" But you yourself" I say to him, " do you love nobody but 
her? Do you not love papa and mamma, and C^saire, and also, 
just a tiny bit, your little sister, B6r€nice)" 

" It don't hinder from loving you, too." 

On that point it is impossible to make him hear reason. 
When we take a walk, we go up the Benzeval river to see the 
tree on which we wrote our three names. 

" If Pulch^rie ever puts an M there," he says, " I would knock 
the tree down." 

I send you, in this letter, a little rose from a wild rose tree 

that we picked for you close by the old willow. Kiss Marie 

for me. 

£]^B£xiG£ Alain. 

Some more letters were exchanged ; then the time of the holi- 
days drew near. M. Malais was called to Paris by important 
business. This would be, Doroth6e said, an excellent opportu- 
nity to fetch Fulch6rie. Unfortunately the business was a long 
time in progress. Marie's relations proposed to M. Malais, that 
Pulch^ie should stay with them till her departure; they lived 
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affectionate letter, speaking of the approaching holidays. They 
leapt with joy, read the letter ten times over, and Berenice 
answered it with the tenderest afiection. The correspondence 
was resumed, and B6r6nice and On^sime once more began to 
count the days. On6sime, in nautical language, declared him* 
sqM Jresh painted. Some more letters were exchanged. "We 
possess only the two preceding almost immediately the moment 
looked forward to with so much impatience. Tne foregoing 
ones had made it known that Pulch^rie had received the no/carat* 
edged band, and Marie the plain white. This time they had 
fastened on each other's band. One or two storms had obscured 
the horizon of this friendship in the course of the year ; but the 
clouds had never taken long to dissipate. 

At the fisherman's house there had been, as always, alterna- 
tions of good and bad fortune. They had only been able to pay 
Alain a part of what was owing to him ; it had been necessary 
to renew the note on more and more oppressive conditions. 
The"* miller, who had only in reality lent a hundred crowns,* 
^^ already received four hundred and twenty francs, without 
<^unting the fish he never failed to take home with him when 
■he called, and two hundred and odd fi:ancs were still owing. 
® complained bitterly, spoke of himself as an ill-used man^ 
®^ badly recompensed for having served a kinsman; but, 
^'^ever, he said, he had always been ruining himself for his* 
^^y. Ifews of C6saire, whose ship was in the Levantine seas, 
^_ ^^©eu received once. On^sime's dog, Mopse, became extremely 
!; ho ietched and carried at the word of command. 

X^mtiCHlERIE MALAIS TO BEBIiNICE ALAIN. 

^Ha ^» l>eautiful day yesterday, my dear Berenice, and 
■Qaof jfixi© "w-eather been prayed for with greater fervour — 

* A French crown is three francs* 
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never did the fishenuen address more ardent prayers to Heaven 
on the same subject.' We had been thinking for two months 
previously of the F^te Dieu, and for one month before we could 
think of nothing else. It is celebrated at Saint Denis with 
great pomp : I question if my description can give you an idea 
of it. When the weather is fine, a magnificent altar is dressed 
at the end of a beautiful avenue, to which we go in procession ; 
whereas, if the weather is imcertain, the procession cannot go 
out, and the ceremony is performed in the cloisters. The altar 
in that case is dressed in one of the angles, where there is a 
statue of the Blessed Virgin. But, however, it was- fine yester- 
day, and nothing was wanting to the solemnity of the F^te. 
Everything was filled with flowers; all the balconies of the 
cathedral, which is at the end of the avenue, were crowded with 
people. I will give you the order in which the procession 
advanced. Madame Coindet, the dancing mistress of the houses 
superintends the procession with regard to order and elegance : 
it seems to us that she is always going to take her little violin 
out of her pocket. All the pupils who have no part to sustain 
in the representation are in two rows, also all the ladies, who 
have enormous bouquets. At the head and in the middle is 
carried the banner of the Virgin— carried by a pupil of the 
white-edged class. Other pupils of the same class hold the 
cords of the banner, a large muslin veil covering them entirely. 
Behind them the sacristan carries the cross ; two pupils of the 
plain-nooara^class are in a line with him carrying wax tapers. 
They are also covered with a large muslin veil placed on their 
bare heads, above which is a wreath of honeysuckle. After- 
wards come a troop of forty little girls, the least in the school. 
They walk four abreast ; they have each a veil with a wreath 
of blu>ets, and carry each a basket filled with rose leaves, which 
they scatter before the steps of the priest who carries the holy 
sacrament. I was one of the four naeoro^edged pupils who 
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-v^aJk after the little ones canying the censerd. Aftetwards 
come four young girls taken from the plain-blue class — ^I was 
one of those four last year. These are the virgins — it is the 
finest part in the procession. The choice is very much dis- 
puted b^orehand ; I scarcdy dare tdl yoa that it usually falls 
-en the prettiest Bead this alone, and skip the line if you read 
the letter to the £unily. They are all crowned with white roses 
«nd jessamine. At last comes the daiSy carried by eight pupils 
of the plain-white class, others of the same holding each aae of 
oight cords. Four of the white-edged class follow carrying 
tapers. On each side are ranged the singers ; they have also 
white veils, but no wreaths. Arrived at the altar, they conceal 
themselves behind it, and sing, without being seen, sahUaaris 
Jiostia, Marie, who has a beautiful voice, and has been taught 
hj Madame d'Auby and M. Massimino, was one of the singers. 
The procession will take place again next Sunday. I send you 
a daisy from my wreath in exchange for the little wild rose from 
the Benzeval river yon sent me last year. We are not allowed 
to have flowers except at the F^ Dieu ; I don't know why, 
but they will not allow us to have the smallest bouquet during 
the rest of the year. The infraction of this rule, however, is a 
erime that is frequently ccnnmitted in spite of the dificulty of 
procuring them. Adieu. Marie sends you her love. 

PULCHilOE MaLAIS. 



b^bl^ce alain to pulch^eiie malais. 

Mt dear Pulcherib, — 

We also had a grand procession for the F^te Dieu. 
All our fishermen, most part of wh(»n have often escaped great 
dangers at sea through the intercession of the Holy Virgin, fol- 
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lowed bare-headed. Afterwards the Cur6 blessed the sea and all 
the boats. 

Two strange families have come to stay at Dive ; one of them 
has taken lodgings at the auberge at Marais, the other at the 
point; at the auberge just below Benzeval. Both fiunilies, who 
were strangers to each other at first, but who now talk together 
and visit each other in the evening, have come for the sea- 
bathing. It is said they are very rich people. 

Let us hope we shall not su£fer the same disappointment this 
time that gave us so much pain last year, and that you will 
really come and spend some time with us. Let us hope I 
am called away in great hastej what can be the matter ? 



I have left my letter for three days. At the moment when I 
was called away, a great misfortune had happened to us, and I 
dare not think of that which may happen in consequence of it. 
My father and On6sime had returned from fishing; it was 
blowing heavily, and the sea was very rough ; a wave struck 
and upset the boat ; both disappeared in the foam« On^sime 
soon came up, and looked round him, but not seeing anything 
of our father, he dived under the water for him and had the 
good fortune to bring him up. Poor father, who swims so well, 
must have been sadly hurt to have remained in this manner. 
In fact, the boat had struck him on the head ; he was quite 
senseless, and covered with blood. It was then they called to 
us, while some other boatmen were helping On6sime to cany 
our poor dear father to the house. His wound is not dangerous, 
he scarcely feels anything of it now ; but, at the same time with 
the blow on his head he also received one on his arm, and that 
arm he will not be able to use for some time. What are we to 
do ? What will become of us ? For some time past ever3rthing 
has gone badly with us. Onlsime said this morning — " We 
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have had misfortune enough since Pulch6rie left the house; she 
took away all our luck with her." My &ther is wretched to 
find himself unable to work at the best part of the season. 
On^sime has courage, and says he will find means to earn what- 
ever is wanted. I think with On^sime, that if you took away 
our good fortune you will bring it back to us this year. Ad|eu. 

Love us and think of us. 

Bi^B^iCE Alain. 



CHAPTER VIL 



The fisherman's house wasa sad one. Eisque-tout would go 
and watch the boats come in, and return to the cottage made 
thoroughly wretched by the quantities of fish brought home by 
his neighbours — ^not that he was envious, excellent man I &r 
from it. B6r6nice and On6sime were proud — almost happy — to 
be the sole resources of the establishment. £^r6nice worked so 
indefatigably at her lace-frame that she could earn ten or twelve 
sous a day. On^sime fished for shrimps and sand-eels — the only 
sport he could pursue alone. All this brought in little enough,, 
but there was a living. Besides, every fisherman in his turn 
would give the family one or two fish, according to the success 
he had met with. On^sime, in return, was always ready to 
help them to push ofi* their boats to sea, or haul them on to the 
beach. He was engaged to teach swimming to two young chil- 
dren belonging to the strange families located at Dive; but 
after a rough wind the weather turned cold, and bathing opera- 
tions were suspended ; the sea was wild and unapproachable for 
more than a fortnight, the shrimps sought the deep waters, and 
the sand-eels quitted the beach. The family was reduced to the 
lace-&ame of B6r6nice. Even of this resource they were soon 
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for the most part deprived. P^lagie fell ill ; B^^ice was com* 
pelled to nurse her and to attend to the duties of the- household. 
At last, she was unable to earn more than three or four sons 
a day: she had to wash and iron the linen, and prepare the 
family meals. 

One day an old fisherman said to On^sime— 

" It's a pity you haven't the strength, or you would be able 
to assist yotir &mily a great deal. You don't want for courage 
or a good heart, you only want strengtL However, you could 
if you liked make enough money to keep your people going on. 
till your fiither gets better." 

" I should wish nothing better,** replied On^sime ; " but what 
is there a poor child like myself can do, Pacome Glam 1" 

*^ You have only to go to Honfleur ; there are plenty of 
boats there that would be glad to have you for a ship's boy; 
you are big and strong for your age, you know the sea, yon 
are a fisherman, and yon can earn thirty-five francs a month ; 
you can live on fifteen, and will be able to send your parents 
twenty. The twenty francs they will pay you in advance, and 
you can send them home directly. I'll give you a bit of a note 
to a man I used to sail with, he'll find a berth for you for the 
season. At the end of it, your father will be cured, and you 
can come back to go at the herrings and whitings with him." 

Pac6me Glam could not write ; he went with On^sime to 
Haitre Epiphane, the clerk and schoolmaster, who, in exchange 
for a few fish given him from time to time, was always glad to 
write the fishermen's letters for them. The clerk, therefore 
gladly undertook the missive to Pac6mo Glam's friend. Pos- 
sessed of this letter, On^sime returned to the cottage, and made 
a sign to B€r6nice to follow him out to the garden. Then he 
said to her — 

'* 1 believe I shall never see Pulch^rie again ; she will be here 
in three weeks, and I am going away to-morrow at daybreak.** 
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" And where are you going 1" asked B^r6nioe. 

" I can no longer bear to see onr father and mother ill — 
-wanting for everything — you wearing yourself out for three sOus- 
a day, and myself, because of the inclemency of the sea^ standing^ 
with my hands in my pockets. Pacdme Glam has given me a 
letter to a &iend of his at Honfleur. He is sure that I shall be 
able to send you twenty francs a month all through the season. 
Afterwards, I shall come back to help my &thei* when he is able- 
to go to sea again. Fulch^rie will have gone back long ago^ 
ITou must tell her why I went away, and if she is a good girl as. 
you are she will love me all the more for it. Tou must go 
together to the old willow by the river*side, and then you must 
kiss her for me. M. Malais told us the other day that after 
these holidays she would not have to stay more than another 
year down yonder; she will come home then for good. If I am 
not drowned, I shall see her in a year. Tou must tell her to^ 
caress Mopse, I am obliged to leave him bdiind. Tou will take 
care of him, will you not ? And now let us go in and look aa 
if we were pleased at a parting that makes us both miserable — 
but we must think of our parents." 

They dried their eyes, embraced one another, and re-entered 
the house. 

"Good news!" cried On^sime, as he^ entered. "Pac6me 
Glam has given me a letter to a friend of his at Honfleur. I 
am to engage to sail with him for the season, and shall be able 
to send you twenty francs a month. I shall be back in time 
for the whiting. ' Toull be all right then, Either, and they shall 
see us come up again with a wet saH.** 

" Both my sons will be taken from me then I" said F^lagie. 

^ Oh ! mamma, don't stop me, I want to see a bit of the 
country; and, besides, it makes me regularly happy to think I 
shall be earning money all by myself." 

** And when do you go?" 



M TBS AlAMM PAXILT* 

^ Joni UdKjt^ dajH^. I *biii*t luiTe too miicli of tlie Atj 
Uliurr iiMr t4(# take ine to HotijBtnr.*' 

'^B^rCnkv^^wuAl Pekgie, "^ilie poor boy mtttt Itftre aomo tliingi 
U» ]|p» wtiliu WlMt a miiiortttiier thai I caimoi get op. He will 
mmiy want mta/tihm^ Thty paM almofrt ereiy ii]|^ on board 
ibof^jgreat toata; miiMljroa forget iiotliiiig;^ Bfr^nkse.** 

B^nko made no anmrer; her soUa would bare beiimjed her. 
Bat ihe applied henelf to oc^lectiug together such thinga aa wete 
woemmuj to Un^aiiiie a departttnr. Pao&me entered. 

^That*«thewaytodo btuineNR,^ heaakl; ^ the sailor doea not 
make the tide wait. How goe» it^ Risqoe-toiitr 

^A little Wtter, thank joil And to yoa are sending On£- 
atme to HonfiUrorr 

** UiiU he all right there; lie will be with a friend. Do yoa 
bear that^ F^lagie ? He will be quite at home, and better than 
at home. It i» quite right that the children should woi^ for na 
when we are thrown on our beam-taida. Beaidea, what good 
la a Miilor who haa never been otit of sight of his village steeple t 
Yooll see Cbaire; when he conies home from the §erviee^ be wont 
be the Mune man. Ah ! I see — ^you are rather short, and the 
lad wants a little (or his journey. Heres a little old crown- 
piece Tve brought to give him — ^you can pay me back when be 
asnds you some.** 

There is one thing so eternally and painfully present to the 
minds of the poor, that theyseUlom name it— but generally anp- 
ply the place of its name by a pronoun— as if they had already 
i^ken of it, orweresnre that thow? they are addresaing must bo 
thinking of it. I allude to money—that irreconcileable enemy 
— that offended and ImphK^bk deity. I often hear the poor aay, 
^l haven't got any— I must earn nome,** without having previously 
yw y onneed the word money, which is always understood. On 
Ibe same principle, a faithkai wife, sjieaking to her lover of the 
cncnqr— the outraged husband, will mj, << Some 
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comes— can it be Ae T or, " He thinks you come here too often," 
without the word husband having been uttered. Perhaps we 
ought to attribute the reason in each case to the causes which 
induced the ancients to avoid pronouncing the name of the Furies. 

On the following morning, the day had just dawned. The 
sea — smooth as a mirror — was of a pale blue, calm And serene. 
The sun, which had not yet risen, showed a few rays between 
Havre and Honfieur. A few little clouds — mere gray floating 
vapours — assumed tints of rose and lilac colours. A rosy mist 
also showed itself above the blue of the sea, which mist, as the 
sun rose, became yellow, and tinged the blue as with a light gild- 
ing. At this moment, On^sime left the house, accompanied by 
Berenice. Tranquille and P61agie were not yet up. He had 
kissed them, and strapped on his bimdle, of whose contents Pela- 
gic had carefully taken an inventory, piece by piece. Scarcely 
had the brother and sister left the house, when Mopse, whom 
they had thought locked in, leaped out of a window and joined 
his master, overwhelming him with caresses. Mopse had to be 
taken back again. The parents had to be embraced again. 
P^lagie wept. When the two had reached the extremity of the 
village, at the summit of the vile road which commences the route 
to Tronville, On§sime said to his sister — 

" Do not come any farther. Do not forget all I tdld you 
about Pulch^rie. You will soon hear of me. Adieu." 

They kissed each other tenderly. On^sime turned and looked 
back two or three times; they exchanged each time signals of 
a£fection. As the road came to a sudden angle, On^sime turned 
round; but he saw B6r6nice, who had come on a few steps farthet 
to keep him in sight as long as possible. Then he ran back to 
her, kissed her again, and said to her-^ 

**Now, let us go— and both run as hard as we can without 
looking back." 

Nevertheless, when he had reached a point where he thought 

p 
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slie could no longer Bee him, he looked beliind liim; and as she 
WB8 looking also, they called to each other -from the distance— 
*^ Adieu! adieu r 



CHAPTEB VnL 

PuLOHi^BiE had written to ask permission to promise Maris 
and her relations that she would return to Paris a fortnight 
before the end of the holidays/and pass the said fortnight at their 
ootmtry house, as she had done the year before. M. Malais had 
granted that permission, based on the stipulation that during the 
following holidi^s Marie should come and spend a month at least 
at the chdtemi. It was the last year the twoyoung girls wer^ te 
spend at St. Denis. The reply was, that the gracious invitation 
t>f M. and Madame Malais was gratefully accepted. From that 
time, the expected visit of the next year occupied the exclusive 
attention of the married couple. They thought of nothing but 
to embellish the chateau, aiid make it worthy of the guests from 
Paris, destined to honour it by their presence. They waited^ 
however, for Pulch6rie*s arrival, before they ventured upon alter- 
ations. Pulch6rie had now passed two years in Paris; or, at aU 
events, very near the capUal, She had seen at the establishment 
of the De Fondois all that was elegant — all that was the £whion; 

Pulch6rie received B^r6nice afifectionately. They took a walk 
together by the side of the Benzeval river; and when they were 
seated under the old willow, B6r6nice acquitted herself of On^ 
sime's commission. Pulch6rie was touched by the devotion and 
the dejmrture of the young fisherman. 

** He must be very much changed,** she said; "jUb two years 
ainoe I isaw him." 
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" Ton would scarcely know him, lie is so tall and sliEODg; his 
face beams with resolution and frankness; his voice is deep 
and grave/without being hoarse, like most of our fshermen; his 
locd: is asaored and pieroing. But you, Pulch^rie, how 70U have 
^Fown-— how dbanged<--«nd, I must say, improved.* 

^ You ape very pretty, too," said Pulch^rie. 

^< Oh 1 yon are no longer one of us, Pulch6rie, you .are a lady. 
There is not a gu*L here that walks and talks as you do. You 
liave certain ways of saying things. You lodk like a princesa. 
Well 1 it almost makes me sad. I am sure, if my poor Online 
were here, he would not dare to speak to you. You don't seem 
to belong to the same race as we da" 

" You are foolish, B§r6nice." 

" Gfli, no 1 your voice is so much softer — one m^ht say it was 
music. Yon scarcely speak the same language." 

" What is Ontone doing r 

^' Maal he goes to sea — fishing. I wished him to learn to 
read and write; but since he has been to sea, he Jias never sepb 
Jdot inside Maitre Epiphane's door." 

" He must learn, however." 

^' I win tell him you said sq. You must find that I speak a 
little better than -^lien you left us. Now, I read every Sunday 
all the books that are in the house. I don't know why they are 
there, as, except myself, Jio one can read them. My fisither says, 
he has known them as long as he can remember— -in his Other's 
' time-— who had the house before us, but he does not recollect 
•ever seeing any body read them. Are the men in Paris so di^ 
•ferent from the men about here, as you are from the girls of 
Divel Are they more monsi&uff' even than M, Malais, your uncle!? 
What do they learn r 

^' What the girls learn, and even a little more; — Latin, first of 
;all — thenhidtory, then geography; afterwards tl^y learn the use 
.of anus, and to ride on horseback." 

F 2 
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*' It is on On6simo*s account I ask all that." 

" And what good will it bo to On^sime 1" 

" You'll see ! you'll see !" 

Bcr6nice liod very little to tell; but Pulcherie had a thousand 
things to tell her; the world that she had seen was as unknown 
as would be the savages of the next new country that may be 
discovered. Pulch6rie at first made a feint of being frightened 
at Mopso; Hhe had learned to affect certain airs of timidity — a 
certain bold indifference to all sorts of petty dangers she had 
brought with her to St. Denis, having been pronounced by the 
other pupils as the reverse of conime-il'/a/ut, 

" MuHt I tell On6.4ime, then, that you would not caress his dogt 
He told me so particularly to ask you to do so." 

Pulch6rie consented to £ivour him with a few gentle taps on 
the head — but always drew her hand back with terror, at the 
glightest movement of the animal She gave her uncle all sorts 
of good advice as to the improvement and furnishing the ch&teau. 
Such a thing is thus at the De Fondois — such another is thus 
— and the uncle made careful register of Pulch6rie'8 observa^ 
tions. 

On6sime had sent home the twenty francs for his first month 
two days after his departure. He had not been able to find a 
place on board a boat, but Pac6me*s friend had found him em- 
ployment on board a steamer then and now plying between Havre 
and Cherbourg. The second month arrived like the first. P6- 
lagie had resumed her household duties, and Tranquille began to 
recover the use of his arm. 

Pulch^rie s stay at Benzoval was soon over. M. Malais accom- 
panied her back to Paris, proposing to take advantage of the 
journey to make numerous purchases, and order new furniture 

tt jir existing stock of the chdteau having been definitively con- 
demned by Pulch^rie. This consisted of the most magnificent 
specimens of wood-carving, covered with old tapestries. The 
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artists of our own time had not yet brought such things into 
fashion to such an extent that now~a-days they cost so much 
money as to be almost unattainable. We should conceal 
our sources of happiness, as the traveller conceals his gold when 
he has to pass through a dangerous forest. This life is thickly 
wooded! 

The close of the vacation was brimful of delights for Pul- 
ch6rie; she was nearly fourteen years of age. To her early 
childhood spent at the sea-side with the fisherman's family she 
was indebted for a robust health. She was taller and more 
developed than is usual with girls of her age. Marie was twelve 
months her senior; and both began to be esteemed of some 
importance in a room. They took pleasure in doing everything 
that was prohibited at Saint-Denis. They managed to provide 
themselves with earrings, and had their ears pierced, the only 
means of manifesting the possession of those pendulous treasures 
at Saint Denis, where every kind of trinket is interdicted. They 
wore their hair in curls throughout the time that was left to 
them of the vacation. This style of coiffure, which, especially 
for young girls, is far from being as becoming as bands, was 
also a forbidden luxury at Saint Denis. They wore enormous 
bouquets. One thing alone is tolerated contrary to the laws of 
equality, the pupils are permitted to h§.ve gloves brought them 
from outside the walls. This oversight of the legislature hsis 
^ven rise to the supreme elegance of Saint Denis. On grand 
occasions it is exacted, that the white cotton gloves furnished 
by the establishment shall be worn by the pupils, who ai'e 
driven to all sorts of stratagems to substitute for those plebeian 
horrors their own little white kid gloves; but on ordinary 
days no particular attention is paid to the subject, and the 
well-gloved form the aristocracy. Our two comrades then 
returned to school with pierced ears and a plentiful supply of 
^oves. This was a great source of envy. The gloves were visible. 
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and the pierced ears spoke eloquently of actual and tangible 
earrings. Both had had a fine guard-chain woven— each of her 
own hair — ^which they exchanged one for another. This is a. 
present frequently reciprocated between comrades, and is tole- 
rated by discipline on the pupils' neck. It is called a senU" 
merU. The friendship of young girls is but the apprenticeship 
of love. 

Pulch6rie had received the white-edged band, and boasted 
for instructress the gaunt and cold Madame S , and for 
lady superintendent the tall, handsome, and moderately intelli- 
gent J de S C . Marie was a first plain white ; 

it was partly for the sake of remaining with Pulch^rie, and 
partly also because her friends considered her too young to 
be finally introduced to society, that she remained in the 

dass of Madame B , a young lady handsome enou^ though 

somewhat lean, but terribly severe, and so much dreaded that 
the greater part of the pupils left the school without having, 
passed under her iron rule. Marie would be compelled to 
leave after the next examination, as, not being intended to* 
remain in the house as a teacher, she was not qualified ta enter 
the finishing class. 

On6Edme returned to Dive before the winter. Tranquille 
Alain was entirely cured. The whitings first, then the herrings 
visited the coast in sufficient abundance. Eloi Alain was paid^ 
having received altogether more than six hundred francs for 
the three hundred he had lent his cousin; nevertheless, he 
remained always that cousin's bene£a.ctor, and drew from 
his services a perpetual interest. Now, he woidd wait for the 
boats to come in, and take one or two fish home with him;, 
now, he would get Tranquille to perform some little task for 
him, taking care to remind him from time to time of the great 
service he had done him, and always speaking of the Monette as 
^'oat boat.*' Pdagie wlu9 also restored to health, and happiness 
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Lad returned to the house, to which nothing was wanting.bat 
Folch^rie ; hut she was wanting greatly. As to C^saice, o£ whonL 
tidings were receiyed from time to time^ his absence was less 
felt, as he had never participated gieatbjr in the^ family- li&^ 
having generaliy amosed himself abroad with companions of 
his own age in the moments that were; not devoted to labour. . 

On^Edme, who was a year and a half older than- Pulchdrii^ 
was nearly fifteen* He was as strong as his^ f&ther^ and had) 
realised Eisque-tont's prediction.: everybody said, " On^sime is 
the fish's enemy." Ondsime and B6r6nice spoke often of FoL* 
ch^rie; B^r^ce repeated to her brother all there Mend hsudi 
said to her. 

" You see, On^sime^ Pnlch^rie looks as if she were no longer, 
of the same race as we. In the first place, she is as white as » 
searmew's bosom f and then^ she walks, differently to what, we 
do; fi^e says nothing that^ we do^ and balka in quite; another 
sort of voice I it. seems as if she belonged to a difiGereait eountry.. 
Ton remember the gnll yon. picked- up in the; wateB — a poor 
little bird Uiat hod &dlen firom its neat at the top of some cliff jv 
we brought it up with our fbwia^ and one day when its wingS: 
were gcoYm it rose up and flew away o^er the sea» That is tha 
history of Pulch^ie." 

" But," said On^sime, ^' if Fulchdrie has grown handsomer, 
and more clever,. and more amiable, it!» only a reason. fior: loving 
her all the mone;. That's aE about it." 

<^ Yes, but not a reason for her to lo^se.'Of.all the more,, oc evexi* 
as much." 

^ Did she seem changed towards us V 

'^No, she loves us still; she is^ still good,, and she kissed 
MaTTima P61agie and ma with as good a heart as ever; but it 
stands to reason that aa she sees all sorts of fine things that we 
know nothing about, as she becomes more learned, though she 
may still love us very weU,. she must, take less interest in. what 
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)«i4.vi*u »i, kill taill |inrf<-r III mix with jiooplc tihe cui talk to 
«><-/-ii wLat >lu: liw ■ii-ii,_iin.[ili! in fact Able to ftDswcr Iwr. 
C'A ii.dni.'c, *Q in Lhrw! {nirtN ilutic*: in ft roUDtl. A'A liitnt 
t'tiU litiis., elm LiMiwn bII wirtH (if (InnccH that they (knoc in 
i./*f. il.fvii fMii'lci . ii w<iii)<l In: no aiuiiHeincttt to her to <Uuco 
;•■ o ■•.<(ii'l niili Ilk iKiw ; *)ii^ liiiiiwH i!V(;rythiiig, and we know 
fr<.il,ii,,, TalLit.K n1<i.»i Qmi. ^lu^ t'>l<l nit^ tu tell you tliat yoQ 
rK.fit.l I'l Icoiti nf. Inul. U> n^ui iukI write; uid if you would 
laki' inV ailiiiv y'<i< wolllil tli'f Hi"]) tliclv. KllC llBS Hpokcn tu 

r.ii. .,( (III. v><t<>>ii i>ic» kIix mn!s (MiistMitty, lUid I liuvc ronicui' 
l,..>.'-1 i-niLrntlv 1><>«' nUcniHiLc ill {imiiu' (if thcM: wlio arc tnoxt 
I., I.... i..;>(i. n.,p ,1b,v wliiii W.-W.UV cliiiUiiig ill the lioiiMs 
l.,i,-<|"< >)<" <"<>< <" nil' .Hiii'nLiiic »r wiiiiclMxly, I furgct who it 
>•»(• ■ 111. i> Mil .i.v.<m}JiMhnl ratiilirr' 1 thought ut lirst hhe 

.,,.^..1 ^......l..,.tv «li.> ■'..1.1.1 vj.l.> .111 )»im-lia(dc w(:ll, liut xhc 

•'«|il-<l«i"l' ■ \V..ll ! KI1 n.s-.iiiT|i]iKliiHl Rn\-*Ii(T IB a man' — iiho 
.ii.i., I <-t, ii I..- .'.mi.l iv.«,l M1I.I mi'iU!, hut 1 Khimld tliiiik bu— 'a 
tTii» "!..' is ...., n-t.ll .liTU'iiiil, «li,i cjnj dnimi. fij;ht with ull 
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as wise as she is. But perhaps you uo longer think of all that, 
and will be content to love Pulch6rie as I love her.** 

" If I don*t have Pulch€rie for a wife, I will never have any 
other." 

** So much the worse, as it may cause us a great deal of grief; 
for I tell you again, Pulch6rie and we are not of the same 
species.*' 

" Why not? Her grandfather was a cattle-dealer, and worked 
with ours; Cousin Eloi, the miller, used to Hhou* him.'* 

" That is all very true, but I cannot explain things to you. 
By the time you have once seen Pulch6rie you will understand 
what I mean; aud perhaps you will not dare to * thou' her. At 
any rate, if Pulch^ie is to be your wife it will not do for you 
to be her inferior, and you must learn." 

"But can ir 

" She has learnt, and even I who am only a little girl, have 
I not learnt to read and write] There is Maitre Epiphano 
Garandin, the clerk, who knows everything, they say, and who 
has been every trade in the world. We earn enough money 
to be able to pay him a little, and besides he will be very glad 
to teach you for some fish now and then. Tell him you wish 
to be an ' accomplished cavalier ;' educated people must knpw 
what it means. If he does not know, tell him that you must 
learn to dance, fight in all sorts of ways, ride on horseback, 
play miisic, and also to read and write a little. Put a couple 
of fine big whitmgs aside for him to-morrow, and go and tell 
him your business. Pulch^rie will not be back for eight 
months yet, and we must let her find you as much changed as 
you will find her changed yourself." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MAITBE EPIPHANE OABAKDHT. 

The following day, on his return from fishing, On6sime passed 
the end of a cord through the gills of two enormous whitings^ 
and started with them for Maitre Epiphane's residence. 

The school-house was a single room, entered hj a descent of 
three steps; a man of ordinary height would hare to stoop on 
passing the door-way, if he wished to avoid knocking his head 
against the top. The room was paved; at its extremity stood 
Maitre Epiphane*s bed, concealed by green serge curtains ; three 
forms, and two tables, with a little old cast-iron stove, whose 
fbnnel went up the chimney, composed the stock of fhmiture of 
the academy. On the stove, of which the cover had been re- 
moved, was cooking, in an iron pot, Mattre Epiphane's (tinner. 
There was also a wooden arm-chair, with a straw stuffed back, 
before which stood a little square table, with an old writing desk. 
This was the master's seat, near the only window the room 
boasted of, and which was of the family known as " guillotine,'' 
being formed of two sashes, one of which could be made to slide 
up over the other, in case of air being wanted.* This window, 
three feet square in extent, was glazed with thirty-six little pane^ 
of glass, on most of which blossomed a sort of dark green ex- 
crescence not unlike the bottom of a bottle ; one square only was 
of paper. The children were seated on the forms, the biggest 
had before them on the table either books or copies ; the smaller 
fry were huddled together on a form that did not boast of a 

* This elaborate deflcription of the only sort of window with which we 
are familiar in this country, as something strange and out of the common^ 
will hare a whimsical eflect enough on the English reader. 
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table, with their legs hanging down, chattering and hm^lig. 
each other, as soon as the master s eyes w^re turned away from 
them, and assuming a contrite and hypocritical air when he 
looked in their direction. The wall, which had once been white-* 
washed, was marked at about three &et and a half firom the* 
ground by a dingy line, produced by continual contact with the 
children!s heads. When On6sime entered, he startled a hen who- 
was picking up iiie crumbs the children had diopped at their' 
luncheon time; the hen flew away screaming, but was not long 
be&re &&e returned. 

The building was not only the school, it was also the town-hcdl^ 
where, on certain days, his worship the Mayor, and Messieurs the 
Municipal Councilmen ass^nbled to hold their deliberations. 
When one .of these days did not happen to &I1 on Simday, 
the scholars were entitled to a holiday, inasmuch as Maitre 
Epiphane, who was the mayor's secretary, would not be able to 
give them the benefit of his enlightened counsels. The school- 
room was intensely hot; the sto^e^ on which the dinner was 
OQoking, was burning brightly; the wiiidow'and the door were 
dosed.. Maitre Epiphane,. either ^m. emmi or the want of air, 
had &llen asleep in the midst of headhg a lesson;; the scholars 
made signs to each other not to awaken hini. One of the 
smallest had quietly lefii his place, and gone to abstract a slice of 
bread and. salt butter, from the basket containing the luncheon 
of one of his comrades. The latter hadobserved him^ and £moying 
he recognised, the style of his own bread' and butter, afber the 
robber had bitten two mouthfuls out of it, he rushed to recover 
his prqperty,. and, between, them^ each using* both hands^ the ill- 
fated slice was torn in half;: another was riding horseback 
^shionon a bench, with a bit of string £>r reins; the biggest 
weroL playing' marbles. The noise made hy On^sime frightened . 
away the hen^ and woke up Maitre Epiphane; he did not know^ 
how long'he had l)een asleep, so he warned the idlers. 
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''Holloa you there 1" he cried, in a terrible voice, "Tm coining 
vith Jacqueline to look after you/' 

Jacqueline was the name he had been pleaHcd to give to a 
large flat rule, with which he was accustomed to execute justice 
on his subjects, either in the shape of slaps on the open hand, or 
raps across the closed knuckles, according to the gravity of the 
crime to be expiated. In an instant the most profound silence 
reigned in the school, under the forniidablo look the schoolmaster 
sent round among his pupils. 

" Maitre Epiphane," said On68ime, " here are two whiting I 
liave put aside for you; they are the finest I have ever seen.** 

" Thank you, On(}8ime, thank you, I have my dinner for to-day, 
Jbut they will do for to-morrow ; put thorn on the chimney-piece.** 

" Maitre Epiphane, I wish to speak to you." 

"Speak." 

" But what I have to say will take me rather long." 

" Well I We'll go out in the coui-t." 

He rose, and taking his rule : 

" Now you see all of you," he said, " I am taking Jacqueline 
with mc, that is all I have to say to you, and if any of you daro 
to chatter or make the least noise, I have an eye and an ear 
Mpon you." 

Maitre Epiphane was a tall gaunt man, with a ycUow face, a 
red nose, and largo vacant looking eyes of a pale blue ; he ap- 
2>eared to be about forty years of age ; his hair, of a light chesnut, 
was pretentiously curled in front. He was dressed in a rusty 
frock-coat, with a greasy collar ; on his head he wore a hat that 
liad become gray and lustrous, and which he never remove^* He 
had been all sorts of trades, as B6r6nice had said, but he had now 
been village schoolmaster for ten years ; his speech was at once 
])edantic and incon^ect; his salutations, like all his movements^ 
wore pretentious ; he believed himself a man thoroughly comm&- 
il-fautt and attributed to an invidious destiny the accidents 
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^hich had prevented him from mixing in &shionable society. 
He believed, moreover, that he had mixed in such society at one- 
period of his life, when, residing in a large town, he had been a 
great frequenter of public-houses. Since he had turned school- 
master, he had .entirely given himself up to drinking, — ^no one, 
however, had ever seen him intoxicated; he only drank immoder* 
ately during the night. Shut up by himself, his drunkenness would 
pass off to a great extent during his sleep, only leaving the next 
morning a drowsiness and a stupidity, which had eventually 
fixed itself on the expression of his countenance. In addition to 
his Amotions as schoolmaster and mayor's secretary, he was the- 
church clerk and bell-ringer, and played on the violin or flageolet, 
for the villagers to dance to, on occasional Sundaya 

He leant against a tree, near the school-room door, which ho 
took carer to leave open. 

" Now, On6sime, speak away," he said ; " you are a man now, 
and one can converse with you." 

On^sime said to him, 

"Do you know, Maitre Epiphane, what an accomplished 
cavalier is]*' 

" Certainly I do," replied the schoolmaster, " twenty years ago 
I was in the army, in garrison at Metz, and I often heard it said 
of me, * there's an accomplished cavalier f " 

"Is it true, Maitre Epiphane, that to be an accomplished 
cavalier one must know so many things?" 

"But what is the good of all these questions, On^simef 

The noise in the school-room had gradually increased to a 
fearful hubbub. Maitre Epiphane took off his wooden shoes 
and crept noiselessly to the door; but the scholars had posted » 
sentinel, and by the time he could command a view of the 
interior, everything was perfectly in order, and you might hare 
heard a gnat fly. He embraced the whole company with his most 
terrible glance, and picking out one who appeared to be studying. 
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with the most profound attentioD, hiB head in hii handc, and 
both elbows on the table, 

<' You look red, little Pierre,** he said; ** you are not alwqrs 
S9 studious; I shall catch jou another time.** 

He returned to his tree. In a isw moments the chattering 
began again; first in a very low tone, then a dull murmur ef 
confused voices rose, increasing as it continued, till the tumak 
once more reached its height. The hen uttered cries ci dtstraM. 
One of the scholars had succeeded in catching her, another diiN 
puted the prize with him. One held her by the head, the other 
by one wing. Maitre Epiphane rushed to the rescue; the hen 
was released immediately, and scampered out dishevelled, partialif 
plucked, and breathless. Silence reigned anew. The mastsr 
changed his position, so as to be able to see all that was going 
forward, and interlarded hiH conversation with On^sime wifli 
warning to his scholars. 

" Where were we?" he asked of the young fisherman. 

" I was asking you, Maitre Epiphane, if it is true that one 
tnuat know so many things to be an accomplished cavalierr 

<< ril tell you what I knew. I was first-rate at billiards; ai 
one time of my Ufe, when I was in Paris, I was a mamd&ctuver of 
patent glue there. I used to play with Eugene, waiter at a calS, 
one of the best players in Paris. Eh hien ! he only gave me one 
point, and didn't always beat me. I was always well-dressed^ 
whalebone stock, watch chain, rings on my fingers, high-heeM 
boots; in a word, everything that constitutes true elegance. 
Holloa there I you Leon, Jacqueline will come and tickle your 
ribs for you. I was up in all sorts of fence, cane, single-sticky 
islumaaon, ever3rthing. After I left Paris I was at ChMons-soiw 
Ladne, sub-director of a fire insurance company ; I recollect it 
well; I disarmed, with a simple broom-handle, three soldiers t 
got into a quarrel with, at a cabaret. I am sure it must be 
i^ken of to this day in the town. I played the violin and the 
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flageolet. Holloa ! Utile Pierre, Pll take jour hair out of curl 
for you. Onoe I pkrjred for all the ladies of the town to danoe to, 
at Pitheviers. I -was a druggist's assistant there. I got invited 
everywhere, it was who should have ma ^Besides all that, I 
must say, I nevear met my equal for saying agreeable things to 
the ladies. I was welcome in the best liouses. Ah ! you'd get 
on the tables, would you, Jean Louis? Eh lien ! we'll have some* 
thing to laugh .at directly. Come here ! Tou wont come, Jean 
Louis? I should Hketo see you refuse to come, very mudi indeed.'' 

Jean Louis approadied shrinkingly, and received three slaps 
on his hand, firom the ruler, afber which he returned to his place 
howling piteonsly. 

^' Come here, Claude. !Don't be a&aid, it isn't Jacqueline 'who 
wants you. Bring me the salt-box that is hanging by the mantel* 
piece. There, take a handful ; that will do, not so much ; good. 
Now liang the box upagain, and put the salt in the pot that's 
on the fire. But Teally, On^sime, do you wifdi to become an ao* 
complished cavalier? Who has told you of an accomplished 
cavalier,? It is an -expression not much in use at Dive ; at least, 
J never heard it." « 

^ Must he also know how to read and write ?" a^ed On^sime. 

"Certainly." 

^'JS% him J Maitre Epiphane, m pay whatever may be 
necessary. The whitings are all right this season, and the 
heosingB have already been seen towards the north. But in a 
year's time from this, I must and will be an accomplished 
^^valier.'' 

^'Holloa there! I'll come and make you laugh; Jacqueline is 
coming to finish yoinr fun for you." 

What made the children laugh was, that Claude, on putting 
the salt into the saucepan, had, at the same time, put in also a 
handful of sand, used for drying the copy books. This time 
silence could scarcely be established. The children laughed ia 
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spite of themselves. A little ciirly-headed fellow, named Emile, 
received four raps from the ruler on the ends of his fingers, 
uttered the most terrible cries, and returned to his place putting 
out his tongue at Maitre Epiphane, whose back was towards him. 

^' A year ! my poor On6sime, when there are so many people 
who cannot do it in a lifetime ! But what {kncy have you got 
hold of r 

" I have friends of my childhood at school at Paris, and I 
don t wish to make them ashamed, when they meet me.** 

^^ That's welL The masters in Paris may charge more, but 
there isn't one I should be afraid of. H6 ! little Pierre and 
Maurice, 1*11 help you to fight. 1*11 back Jacqueline against you 
both. No matter, you shall learn all I can teach. You must 
come up here whenever you have a moment to spare from the 
sea, and we must work hard when the weather is rough. I wont 
say that in a year you will become what is absolutely called an 
accomplished cavalier ; but I will say this, that the cleverest of 
the Paris scholars will be glad to take lessons of you.** 

The hen, who with i*estored confidence had re-entered the school- 
room, was again captured, and, as before, by little Pierre. Little 
Pierre, seeing the schoolmaster turn round, sat down on the hen 
to prevent her crying out. Maitre Epiphane agreed with 
Ondsime, that the latter should commence his education on 
the following day, and begin simultaneously, courses of arms, 
music, reading, and writing. Then, as the church clock atmck 
the hour for breaking up, he declared the school over. Little 
Pierre then wished to release and drive away the hen, but the 
poor beast was dead He pushed her, with his foot, under the 
master's table, and the whole joyous school burst into the open 
air, scampering over the country in all directions. 
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CHAPTER X. 

At the Malais establishment everything was in conftudon. 
The proprietors taking to the business a little later in life 
than On^sime, found themselves in a situation closely resem- 
bling his. Hitherto their only thought had been to be rich 5 
now the great object was to be genteel and eomme-il/cmt. 
Age had given a sufficiently picturesque aspect to the old 
chateau of Benzeval. Properly speaking, it was nothing more 
than a large Norjnan house, in the strictest acceptation of the 
term. The park was surrounded by walls covered with ivy, 
which had, at first, weakened and decayed, but now sustained 
them. Luxuriant wall-flowers grew in the crevices and on the 
mortar of the wall, over which also scrambled the houseleek, 
and several varieties of fern. The plaster of the house was 
white-washed; the fine old ivy was torn up by the roots; some 
parts of the wall were rebuilt, and the remainder white-washed, 
on the imanimous decision that the effect would be mUfCh 
necUer. Some pieces of tapestry — ^rather old, it is true, but 
of a fine character — ^which from time immemorial had covered 
the walls of the saloon, were taken away, and replaced by a 
red paper, in imitation of flock. The old carved wood chairs 
and tables were stowed in a garret to make room for the new 
furniture that had been ordered in Paris, and which arrived soon 
afterwards. The staircases were painted of a blood-red colour, 
and waxed and polished to the most dangerous extent. In 
ascending or descending it was advisable to go very slowly, and 
keep a firm grip of the banister, unless the passenger wished 
to break his neck. In front of the mansion stood a fine clump 
of chesnut trees ; these were mercilessly cut down and replaced 

a 
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hy twelve tubs coiitaining orange trees, each neatly clipped to 
the shape of a cannon ball, not one leaf being allowed to pro- 
ject beyond another. 

M. Malais had had a stock of new clothes made in Pari% 
and had brought back with him some magnificent stoffit for 
Doroth^e. These she had made up into six new drases by 
the best dress-maker in Tnmyilley whom she had sent for to 
BenzevaL The dresses, in spite of the remonstraiioeB of the 
dress-maker, were cut from the pattern of the fitmous dnm 
brought from Earis fifteen years before. 

^ MademoiseUe,*" said Dorothee Malais^ with a siq)erb aii; 
''it is the Paris &shioxL I had it made there mys^ and I 
brou^t it from there myself" 

It was, in fret, a gown witii a ^ety short waist, descending 
scarody below the azm-pitfl^ strai^ and narrow as a scabbard, 
as dresses were made in those days when five ells of stuff ware 
sufficient for a dress which requires I believe in the present 
day ten or twelve; consequently, the stuffs having been prnv 
chased by M. Malais in Paris during his late visit, it tamed 
out that half of eadi dress was enou^ to make one similar to the 
illustrious modeL Madame Malais resolved then to give the 
other half to Pulch^rie, who would thereby receive a present of 
six handsome dresses. 

Liveries were ordered for the servants; this Pulch6rie had 
strongly recommended. Then the visitors' rooms had to be 
thought o£ I believe, if there had been time, they would 
have pulled down and rebuilt the entire house. In the ab- 
sence of anything like guiding taste, M. and Madame Malais 
were decided in their selections by whatever cost the most 
money. The old carriage was sold, as was also the old grey 
horse— grown white with age. Eloi Alain, the miller, who 
passed for a great connoisseur in horse-flesh, was commissioned 
to purchase a perfect pair to nm in a caldche that had been 
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ordered from Caen. The miller made five hondred fnmos by 
the two hoxMB^ ia addition to a hundred francs M. Malais had 
given him for hia trouble. 

Preparations were also being made at Bisque4oat*s cottage; 
B^r^nice and P^lagie kept the house in a state of the most 
acrupulous deanliness. On^sime had entirelj dug up the garden, 
which was about thirty paces long, behind the house. He 
rooted up the hyacinths, the anemones, and all the spring 
fiowezB, and only admitted such as would be naturally in 
bloom at the period when Pulch^rie was expected to visit Dive, 
fie was inde&tigable in pursuing his studies with the clerk. 
He learnt a set of quadrilles, which composed the entire musical 
acquirements of Maitre Epiphane, on the flageolet With regard 
to the use of arms, he made notable progress in the arts of 
aingle-stidc and the dhmjisBon. Persons unacquainted with those 
branches of the art of fence may find some interest in a private 
Tiew of one of the lessons, to which it is easy to admit them. 
The master and pupU take each a cudgel of four feet and a half 
inlengtL 

Epiphake. — Attention 1 The twelfth division of single-ttick 
is one of the most important; it is executed in thirty strokes. 
Stand in the first position, deal out coming forward three face 
blows right; turn on the heel three times with three blows, 
left — two more face blows right; one head blow — side blow 
Tight and left — ^wrist once round, one end blow; double £skce 

blow, right and left, raised ; finish with an up-chin blow 

and &oe blow right and left. This division, as I have told you, 
is one of the most important; it isn't every professor is up to 
it; I learnt it at Bouen when I was an Indian silk spinner. 
Kow well go on to the chauaaon exercise. Kick right — double 
— ^fo^ the attack. I parry blow in face — fist exercise — double 
kicks inside and out, feint off fist blow in the chest, fist blow 
on eaTi recover legs inside and out; kick in groin--crop exer* 

G 2 
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cise crop in groin — kick at gums — ^recover legs. BienI Not 
80 rigid! If you give the gam stroke with your other foot kefvt 
flat on the ground, you'll be on your back at the first moye- 
ment. On your toe^higher ! — ^now at the gnniB ! that^s better.** 

On^sime, lithe and vigorous, succeeded admirably in what he 
considered the science of arm»f but in the arts of reading and 
writing he was fax from making as rapid progress. 

However, Marie had quitted the establishment of Saint 
Denis after the examination at which PulchC^rie had been pro- 
moted to the plain- white class, under the ferule of the highly dis- 
tinguished Madame de Ciony. A correspondence was established 
between her and Marie, and carried on as actively as the difficul- 
ties in the way of Pulch^rie's writing would permit. Every 
Sunday a confidential servant came from Marie to aak for Pol- 
ch^rie in the parlour, when the letters were exchanged. 

PULCH^RIE HALAIS TO MARIE DE FONDOIS. 

You will laugh at our balls now, — ^you who have made your 
appearance in the great world; however, nothing could be more 
brilliant than ours was yesterday ; it took place in the drawing 
school-room. All the lamps in the house and all the lustres in 
the chapel were placed under contribution for its illumination. 
The ball commenced at six o'clock. IVIadame the Superin- 
tendent was there with her grand ribbon of the legion of 
honour; we were all marched before her, class by class; all the 
ladies were in full dress. As for us, they distributed among us 
the odious regulation white cotton gloves ; I threw mine under 
a bench as soon as Madame Charton had finished her inspection, 
and displayed a sweet little pair of straw-coloured kids, which 
fitted me so that nothing could be better. I must tell you 
there is a little girl of the ruica/rat'e^^^ class who is running 
after me; she has been already punished for being seen wan- 
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derlng about the corridors near the wlute clasB; she offers me 
flowers; she came to aak me to dance in the quadrille of her 
class, in which sho officiated as my cavalier. Afterwards I 
invited her to the quadrille of our class, when I was cavalier in 
my turn. But these two sets over, I danced no more with her; 
I scarcely danced at all, except with the ladies and novices, to 
whom I assure you I was the most gallant cavalier imaginable. 

Towards nine o'clock, as usual, negus was handed round 
between the quadrilles. At nine, the collation was served— 
cakes, ices, punch ; then we danced again up to two o'clock. 



I have just been playing the ''Huntsman's Chorus" from 
Ber FreyachdZy with the most frightful din. As Madame 
M^rd has twice asked me what I am writing — ^to which I 
reply I am copying out one of Weber's airs — I have been to ask 
her to oblige me with a pinch of snuff, which request she has 
granted with her usual generosity. Having restored calm to 
the venerable black lady's troubled spirit, I resume my letter. 
How slowly the days seem to go by. It is no longer the vaca- 
tion we are looking forward to this time, it is liberty ! What a 
delightful summer we shall spend at Benzevall Adieu 1 I 
embrace you. 

PULOH^RIE MaLAIS. 

Who is the young man who accompanied your mother when 
she came to see me? I scarcely dared lift my eyes to look at 
him; he appeared to bo very well dressed. 



MABIE DE FOXDOIS TO PULCHl^BIE MALAIS. 

The young man is our cousin; more, he is one of my ad- 
mirers. He is my slave, my serf; and I forbid you ever to lift 
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j<mr eycB to look at him. He appears well dressed ! Hfohodj 
in the world dresses as he does. His cravat has not a single 
crease; his gloves are always of an irreproachable freshness, and 
he astonished no one the other day when he avowed that he 
wore three pair a day. He dances and waltzes to perfection. 
He has a cane the head of which is a perfect bijon; it is pure 
gold, studded over with little tourquoises. He always wears 
patent leather boots. Every honse fights to get him; he is 
really a charming fellow. I was at a dance — dpropos of a 
fHe, for the soirdes are over for this season — on the very day of 
your &imous balL So you see we were each at a ball at the same 
time. I danced four times with him. I will not say too much 
about the ball to you, poor little thing! who have jost so 
thoroughly enjoyed a dance in the drawing school-room. Onlj 
do tell what is the di^renoe between the negus they over- 
whelmed you with and the punch they eke out to you. Is not 
one merely cold water lightly tinged with red, and the other 
hot water still more lightly tinged with yellowf Nothing is 
changed then in your solemnities. The grand coquettes, those 
whose brilliant luxury crushes their rivals, are still those who 
possess a pair of gloves, cleaned with a week's trouble and a bit 
of India-rubber; or those who put their scarfs a little nearer 
the edge of their shoulders, at the risk of being eaten up by the 
lady inspectress, should her un£suling eye detect so grave an 
infi'action of the laws, so culpable an excess of coquetry. 

"Well, and I also had gloves — long white gloves, for I wore 
short sleeves. I had two bracelets, one a large serpent, with a 
beautiful emerald on the head; the other a tress of coral 
clasped by a carved coral head. I wore a white tulle frock; it 
was — what would they think at Saint Denis? — ^it was low- 
necked. I confess I was a little embarrassed, and rather 
ashamed when I first saw myself so; but when I looked at all 
the ladies— there were more than sixty— when I saw that I was 
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less exposed than those who were the least so, I took a little 
courage. I need not tell you with what determination I iiave 
spumed the regulation braids of Saint Denis ; I wore ringlets 
with a wreath of delicious pale roses; and then we had real 
partners to danoe witL I have no doubt but you were the 
most ohanning eayalier of your ball; but you see, to dance with, 
the x^^am6 Httle scrub of a man is worth more than the loreliest 
girl in the world. I wish you could haye seen me in my fuU 
dress; and I also should like to see you in something like human 
attire. I had the most beantiM compliments paid me, — ^very 
nicely turned ones, as it appeared to me. Have patience, three 
months more and you will leaye the old walls of Saint Denis^ 
never to re-enter theoL I shall be very happy to pass the 
snnmier at your uncle's chAteau ; but, if you wiidi. me to speak 
frankly, it is not the summer which holds forth promise of the 
most pleasure to me — ^we had enough of pastoral joys at Saint 
Denis— it is the winter I look forward to with impatience, — it 
is the winter I hope to spend with you, in earnest, at Paris : it 
is next winter we shall really begin to live. 

Marie dz Fokdois. 

Mamma and I are coming to see you on Sunday. If the 
cousin should accompanj us, mind you manifest the same re- 
serve, and re&pect my conquests. This is an alliance we must 
swear to each other. Adieu! 
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CHAPTEB XL 

It was night. TranquiUe Alain and On68imey &YOiired by 
the wind and tide, were returning to Dive after a tolerably good 
night's fishing. A light breeze filled the saiL Kisqne-toot, 
smoking his little black pipe, was busy cleaning the fijsh, whilst 
On6sime, half-reclining in the stem, held with one hand tho 
tiller, and with the other the main-sheet. 

''What time should you think it was, &therr he asked 
Tranquille Alain suddenly. '* It can't be the day b^^inning to 
break; besides, it is too much over BenzevaL'* 

Tranquille looked up and saw what had excited his son's 
astonishment : a strong light was seen on the horizon just abore 
Benzeval. 

"It's a fire!" he said. 

At the same time, whether that they were getting nearer to it, or 
that the fire had increased in intensity, both distinguished a dense 
mass of smoke and tongues of flame darting up to the heavens. 

" It's a fire," repeated Tranquille Alain ; " out with more saiL 
The breeze is getting up, and if it fans the &re it will send us 
all the quicker to help them. Is it the chateau ? There is so 
much smoke, it throws me all out of my reckoning.** 

They kept a moment's silence; On6sime exerted all his 
powers to increase their speed. 

"Listen," said Alain, "listen! they are ringing the alarm 
beU at Benzeval church. Can they only just have discovered 
the fire? Make taut the jib-sheet a little. Bravo! here comes 
half a capful that will send us in in no time." 

Ten minutes later, and they shot up the river, and hastily 
moored the boat on the beach. Several people, awakened by 
the alarm bell, had come out of their houses. 
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" There's a fire I" said On6sime to the first group they encoun- 
tered. " There's a fire at Benzeval I" 

"Is it at the chateau]" 

" No," said a fisherman, " it is at your Cousin Eloi's milL" 

At these words, the fiither and son darted off, scaled the 
rising coast, and were not long in reaching the mill. About 
thirty people were already assembled there, but though there 
was no scarcity of water, the confusion of the helpers, and the 
violence of the fire, had up to that time rendered all their 
assistance of little avail. 

" But where is Cousin Eloi T asked Tranquille. 

" He is — ^he is a dead manl" replied one of the bystanders. 

"Is he in the mill r 

** Yes, don't you hear him screaming and calling for help 1" 

And in faxit at this moment a horribly piercing voice was 
heard crying from the top of the mill, 

"Save me! help! help!" 

" But why does he not get out? the fire is only on the 
ground-floor as yet ; there is none where he is." 

" The staircase is in flames." 

" He might jump out of the window, or at least show himself 
there." 

" He did for an instant, then he disappeared suddenly, and 
since then we have only heard him cry. He must be hurt, or 
perhaps the fire has made more progress inside than out." 

During this time, On^sime had made several attempts to 
scale the burning staircase, each time he had been repulsed by 
the smoke. Then the staii'case cracked and fell in with a crash. 
The voice of the miller was heard calling for help in accents of 
despair more and more affinghting. 

" Ladders 1 ladders 1" cried On6sime. 

Two were lashed together with those knots seamen alone 
know how to make. They did not quite reach up to the window. 
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NeverthelesB, On^tiuie laahed a long cord rmmd lus body, and, 
arrived at the top of the ladder^ ienmbling i^ vifth hia haiidf 
and feet, succeeded in reaching the vmdow, hnrlad hhniidf 
through it with soperhmnaa force, and diai p pc a Bed ftato the 
room. The cries of the miller eeaned. A few mcMnnito «f Imv 
rible anxiety eli^>sed Had he ceased to cry on Moag'-Up 
approach, or had he £dlen into the flamesl Some 
passed in thu manner. A fearfol crash was heaad- tfca 
building appeared to be &lling in. Oni§aime ze-af^eaied *i^i|H 
window, pale, but with flashing eyes; in his anna be hdi^-wlf^ 
miller, whom he had lashed round with the rope lie liad hg&^^0k 
with him, and of which he had constmcted a sort of endkt ' - 4 

<( A man to the ladder!*' he cried. 

Tranquille would allow no one but himself to go to hie aeab: 
assistance. As to On^sime, he made a hangman's knot wilk'Mff; 
rope round a beam inside the mill so that it ooald not eiaqptf 
him, then he carried Eloi Alain down gently aafiur aa the Iftdtoit^ 
when his &ther relieved him of his burden. 

" Take care 1" he cried, ^ he has broken a legl" 

The miller was passed &om hand to hand; but just aa Biaqpe- 
tout had delivered him to hia nearest nei^bonr, and the latter, 
also mounted on the ladder, had passed him to a third, the ladder 
itself was heard to crack, and fl^ shivered into several pieoesL 
The two men below fell headlong to the ground without siia- 
taining any serious injury. 

<< But On^sime ! what will become of himl" cried TranqniUe. 

On^Bsme^ as soon as he had seen this last accident, had wound 
his rope still more firmly to the beam, and clinging to it with 
his hands and feet, had reached the ground without difficulty. 
Only his hair and clothes were greatly singed. The emotioa 
experienced by the spectators during the miller's rescue had 
suspended all their exertions; the fire made still further pro- 
gte« while he was being carried to one of his stables — a building 
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net attached to the milL The work was afe length resomed, 
and, in a few hoon^ the flames weie oompletelj masfcered. £^i 
Alain had not perceiyed- the fire till he felt himself stifled bj 
the smoke; he had leapt out of bed, and in his haste had faHen 
on a staircase where he had Iwoken his leg. From that moment 
he had remained a prey to the most horrible agonies; he had 
only been able to trail himself along by the assistance of his 
hands to get as flir as possible from the centre of the fire. For 
nearly an hoar, in spite of his cries, no one had been able to 
come to his assistance. Everything led to the belief that Eloi's 
mill had not been set on fire by accident. The bnilding in 
which the fire for cooking and other domestic purposes was 
ordinarily lighted, was at some distance from the ndlL A 
debtor of the miller's had been to see him in the morning to ask 
fi>r time for the payment of a debt : he was the father of a 
fiimily^ He had implored Eloi's compassion without having 
been able to obtain the slightest concession. In a few days his 
cattle and implements would be ail scdd; his wife and children 
would be reduced to the most, horrible misery, whereas if Eloi 
had ehosen — for a zeasonable interest, it must be understood — 
to wait till the harvest, all would have gone well, he would be 
paid, and would not have plunged an entire &mily into misery 
and despair. The miller had been inflexible, the debtor had 
left him threatening him with the vengeance of Heaven, and it 
was in the night immediately following that day that the fire 
had broken out with fearful violence in a building where no fire 
was ever used. It was rumoured that a man had been seen 
dnrii^ the night prowling roimd a little pond that served as a 
dam and reservoir to the millHstream. 

Eloi Alain was not long recovering : he testified his gratitude 
to On6edme with the greatest eflusion. 

" It is true they are people to whom I have rendered very 
great service," he said; " but I can't deny that they have shown 
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themselves very grateful, and scarcely had a hope left, except 
in the mercy of God, when I saw On^sime como in at the win- 
dow : it seemed really as if he had dropped from heaven. I 
was no longer able^ — so much did my leg pain me— to get 
farther away from the flames, the heat of which was already 
singeing my hair. I owe my life to the boy. I am a great 
loser — the mill has to be entirely rebuilt; but, however, the 
poor boy couldn't save the mill, though he tried hard to do so. 
I am not married — ^I have no children ; I say no more. Besides, 
nobody could find fault with me, On6sime is my second cousin.** 

As Cousin Eloi was rich, the mill was soon built up again ; 
but from that moment, thanks to his idea of proclaiming 
On6sime his heir, he considered himself more than ever entitled 
to get presents of fish out of his young cousin, and make use of 
him on all occasions, so that he even managed to put his grati- 
tude out to interest, and made his very gifts bring him in a 
handsome profit. On^sime, who had displayed on the occasion 
an almost superhuman degree of strength and courage, had 
received a severe blow on the head and a bum on the leg. A 
month after the event, on Sunday, as — mass being just over- 
all the villagers were assembled in the church, the Cur6 moimted 
the pulpit and said — 

" My dear parishioners, — Amongst the many blessings for 
which we have to thank God, we owe him acts of thanksgiving 
for the almost miraculous manner in which he has been pleased 
to save the miller of Benzeval from the conflagration which has 
destroyed his mill. God, in the greatest manifestations of his 
will, loves to employ the feeblest of his creatures, to show that 
all power comes from him. It is a young man — whom wo can 
no longer call a child after the noble example he has given men 
of intrepidity and coolness — whom God has inspired with his 
power and self-devotion. The King has been pleased to send to 
Monsieur the Maire of Dive a reward for On6sime Alain; thiB 
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reward is a silver medal, on which are engraven the particulars 
of the event which has earned it. It is here." 

And, as he spoke, the Cur6 displayed a medal attached to a 
tri-coloured ribbon. 

'^ Monsieur the Maire, with a feeling of enlightened piety, 
thought that the church would be the fittest place in which to 
confer this reward on him who has so richly earned it. We should 
all respect this decoration, which the generous young man will in 
future wear. Among the signs of distinction men have been 
pleased to invent, God, who only distinguishes them by their 
virtues, must look with greater fitvour upon that which testifies 
to the having saved the life of a fellow-creature, nearly all other 
decorations being given in reward for the greatest number of 
men those obtaining them have killed. If, then, we are to 
honour the decoration about to be placed on the breast of the 
instrument Crod has chosen for an act of mercy, he himself will 
know that it is his duty to show himself worthy of the mission 
Heaven has deigned to mark out for him ; he will know that 
this mark of distinction will not be to keep in remembrance of 
what he has done so much as of what he has to do. His life 
should henceforth be devoted to good works and acts of self- 
devotion." 

The Cur6 descended from the pulpit, placed himself at the 
entrance of the choir, and then — " On6sime Alain," he resumed, 
in a loud voice, "kneel down to receive with humility an 
honourable and glorious recompence." 

On&ime rose from his seat, his face on fire, his eyes cast 
down, and his step imcertsftn; he knelt down before the Cure, 
who said to him, 

" The reward frightens you more than the danger." 

Then he attached the medal to his breast and embraced him. 

On leaving church the entire congregation flocked round 
On^sime and congratulated him; all the men ofiered their hands 
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to him as to a man, and the girls were proud to bid him * 
familiar good day. B^r^nioe, who took his arm to retom hoou^ 
said to him — 

" Oh, how proud I am I You are my brother— mine. And 
yoOy On^sime, you ought to feel very happy." 

" Yes,** said he, " bat why was not Pulch6rie there f 

The next day, On^nme resomed his £shing clothes as nsaaL 
He wore his medal eveiy Sunday to go to chnxohy as the oonte 
had comiselled him, sayings 

'^ No felse modesty, my son, whioh is only vanity with the 
addition of hjrpocrisy. You have a right to be proud of this 
distinction. You most wear it every Sunday.** 

One day a woman made her appearance at Dive;, and inquired 
where Maltre Epiphane Garandin lived. Arrived at the achod- 
house, she had a few minutes' conversation with him, then sha 
installed herself £ot good in the house, of which she benoefigth 
assumed the administration and the direction. On occasions 
even she took charge of the school when Mattre Epiphane was 
compelled to absent himself and did so with such energy as to 
make henielf dreaded by the most mutinous of the scholars. It was 
ascertained that this woman was no less than Madame Gkuttndin, 
own lawful wife of Maitro Epiphane Garandin, who had left and 
forgotten her by accident some years ago in the town of Rheims, 
where he had formed an establishment. Madame Garandin at 
first had borne the desertion of her ungrateful spouse very philo- 
sophically, the heaven of their wedded happiness having been 
clouded from the beginning by repeated storms; but^ after a 
few years, business began to &11 e£^ and Madame Garandin 
remembered that she had duties to fulfil as well as rights to 
exact with regard to him whom the church and the law had 
united to her destiny. As the worthy couple had not kept up 
the most active correspondence, slxe had at first some trouble to 
know where she ought to present herself for the purpose of 




writing, there 'wtts onljr tlie soIiooIrDaster who wrote a beantifnl 
hand, and who very nearly nuderstood orthography. He was 
the only one who carried a talent for writing to the point where 
it attains ita end, that is, the power of being read. He had 
been applied to for the placard announcing Eloi Alain's estab- 
li«fament, Moi, to avoid paying him, had tried to maike him 
believe that it would be a glorioiu advantage to him to have 
f his beet writing etook up in so excellent a 
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situation, which would infallibly suggest to the rich gtrangers 
the idea of perfecting themselves in the art of writing under the 
tuition of Mattre Epiphane Garandin. The schoolmaater made 
no reply, but he resolved not to content himself with tUs 
advantage, which was far from appearing as brilliant to him as 
the miller had wished to make it out. He resolved, from thai 
very instant, to start a rival establishment. He also erected 
two cabins with the almost similar inscription — ^^SaU-waier 
hcUlis,** He had not thought it worth while to mention, as Us 
neighbour had done, that those baths would be in the sea. The 
fact appeared to him sufficiently clear from the situation of the 
establishments. The miller, who was not accustomed to ha 
resisted, or to meet with opposition in any of his undertaking 
was greatly chafed at the struggle in which he found himself 
engaged. Mattre Epiphane — to whom he had always refused 
to lend money — was perfectly independent of him. The miller 
erected a third cabin — an example which was immediately fbl* 
lowed by the schoolmaster; but when Eloi Alain caused a 
fourth cabin to make its appearance, ho acknowledged that 
matters were getting beyond his financial resources. It was 
not likely that Eloi would open a credit with him, which would 
bo a powerful aid to the rival establishment. He felt that it 
was not on the field of expenditure ho must think of carrying 
on a combat in which he would bo vanquished at the first few 
blows. To Eloi Alain belonged the influenc-e of capital — to 
Epiphane Garandin the success due to intelligence and superior 
education. Amongst the strangers assembled at Dive, thexe 
happened to bo a few EngliHh. Soon was seen a second placard, 
formidable in its dimensions, towering proudly above the school- 
master's cabins, and this placard bore the following inscription, 
ill English — "OarcmdirCa latlts.^' This was a master-stroke. 
The English visitors were singularly flattered by this homage 
rendered to their language and to themselves. They patronised. 
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with one accord, the baths kept by Madame Grarandin. The 
miller pronounced Maitre Epiphane an intrigiiing schemer; 
but the latter, seemed to trouble himself very little with the 
censure. 

At length arrived the great event so long expected. The 
De Fondois ^mily arrived at the ch&teau, bringing with them 
Pulch6rie and Marie. The chateau was turned inside out, to 
receive them. The poor old ch4teau, tinkered up, and villan- 
ously r^ainted, was so changed as to be scarcely recognisable. 
It had received — ^good old simple and picturesque house as it 
was ! — ^fix)m the hands of its masters a stamp of ridiculous pre- 
tension. It wore the air of a parvenu in his best clothes. On 
the morning after their arrival, Pulch6rie got up very early to 
look round her, and see .that her relations had committed no 
capital offence. She ordered certain things to be reformed; 
certain others to be added; but, on the whole, expressed herself 
satisfied. She felt rather embarrassed with respect to her friends 
at Dive. They could not remain ignorant of her arrival — and 
she could not dispense with going to visit them immediately. 
Moreover, she had preserved a real affection for them; but she 
was not saxe that Marie and the De Fondois would look with 
complacency on her being compromised by an intimacy with 
peasants like the Alain fitmily. She decided that she would 
start off secretly some morning to pay the visit she ought and 
was anxious to make. She had prepared matters a little in her 
conversations with Marie; but she had not taken upon herself to 
say further than that she had been brought up, to the age of 
eleven, by Pelagic; and it was only a matter of accident that she 
had not been made a lace-maker like B^r^nice. She had con- 
tented herself by saying Pelagic had been her nurse, and B^r6nice 
her foster-sister. In spite of these preparations, she feared that 
the familiarity of the children, and the affection, mixed with a 
little authority of the parents, could not fail to appear ridicu- 

H 
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lou8 in the eyes of her friends of St. Denis; so one morning 
early she opened the door without noise, and descended to the 
garden. As she reached the garden gate, she was not a little 
disappointed to meet Marie, who, having been out of bed some 
time — thanks to the habits of Saint Denis, which she had not 
yet had time to forget entirely, was taking a walk in the shmb- 
beries. Pulch6rie; absorbed by the thoughts of her clandestine 
enterprise, did not see Marie at first, and was somewhat startled 
when the latter seized her by the arm, and said to her — 

** Whither away so early, £edr Chatelaine % Is some true kn^t 
waiting for you with a palfrey ready saddled to bear you away 
from the tyranny of a cruel guardian, who denies you to his 
ardent flames 1 Why quit the manor house so slily V* 

Pulch^rie, at first thrown rather aback, decided to confess thai 
she was going to see her nurse; that they were excellent people^ 
real hea/rts of gold f but mere peasants — ^fishermen without educa- 
tion—except the little girl, B4r6nice, who, having learned to 
read without much spelling, and to write without any — passed 
for a sort of phenomenon in the family, of which she waa the 
oracle. She thought that the rather familiar tenderness and the 
uproarious joy of those good people would possess no charms fbr 
Mademoiselle de Fondois, and she proposed to spare her from 
taking part therein. Marie asserted that, on the contrary, she 
travelled to observe and pick up information; that she wished to 
study the manners of the natives; and that the more they might 
differ from those she was accustomed to, the more interest and 
pleasure their study would possess for her; that if she could wish 
for anything in the world, it would be to find the Alain finmily 
composed exclusively of savages — and she insisted on being 
allowed to accompany Pulch<>rie in the visit she was about to pay 
them. 

Pulch6rie was at onco embarrassed i^d vexed to have spoken 
of her friends in a half-fiippant tone, which authorised that taken 
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by Marie, which was entirely so. She reflected that the Alains 
would not expect airs of patronage either from her or from a 
person she might introduce, to them as her friend; that On^sime 
and B6r€nice would think themselves entitled to live on the same 
-pLTniliftr ^ting with her aa formerly; and she was nearly sure, 
in the first place, Marie would receive this familiarity very un^ 
graciously if addressed to her; and that she herself would suffer 
in her friend's estimation, if she should fail to conduct herself 
with a certain dignity. She proposed to postpone the visit to 
another time. However, Marie insisted, and she herself felt that 
it had been already delayed too long; and that she must have 
caused the hearts of her friends to suffer greatly by her neglect. 
The two young girls, with their straw bonnets, left the chateau 
and descended the coast of BenzevaL They were the subject of 
conversation at Tranquille Alain's at the moment of their knock- 
ing at the door. Eisque-tout and his son had returned from 
fishing, and were seated before a goodly bowl of soup. They had 
not had time to take off their boots and fishing-coata The 
morning's sport had been good; and a few moments before, Alain 
had said — 

" Pulcherie hasn't been to see us yet." 

" She must be ill," said P^lagie; " I will send B^r^ce up to 
inquire." 

" Take care, wife— take care," said Tranquille; " we mustn't 
push ourselves forward. Pulcherie is a Gne lady now, and it is 
^ur place to wait. It is we who are poor — and we who ought to 
be proud." 

" Oh 1 " replied P^lagie, with great sweetness, " Pulcherie 
•cannot prevent herself from being our daughter." 

On<^sime said nothing, but his heart beat heavily. He had 
expected that Pulcherie on her arrival would barely have taken 
time to embrace the Malais — ^that she would come down, running 

H 2 
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like a young &wn, to tbe cabin at Dive, — " For/' said be, " tbe 
Malais are only ber relations by money — we are ber relations 
by beart." 

'* Pulcbdrie will be bere, and sbe will explain everytbing." 
At tbis moment, Pulcb^rie and Marie entered tbe cabin. A 
cry of joy filled tbe poor bouse, and made it tremble witb bappi- 
ness. Fulcb^rie forgot Marie, and fell into tbe arms of Pelagie 
and B^^nice; sbe tben went up to Tranquille, wbo kijBsed ber 
on botb cbeeks. Onesime wa« about to do tbe same, but be 
perceived Marie — and moreover Pulcb^e, wbom be bad not seen 
since she lofb Dive, was so cbanged, tbat be felt abasbed, and 
made, in tbe most awkward manner, a clumsy reverence, for 
wbicb be was indebted to tbe lessons of Maitre Epipbane, bis 
professor of good manners. 

. 'rEh bimT said Tranquille, « bere's a fellow! Wbat! I 
believe be*s afraid to kiss Pulcberie 1 Kiss bim, tben, Pulcb^rie; 
go and kiss your brotber." 

Pulcberie dared not disobey Tranquille's order; sbe went and 
offered Onesime ber cbeek—- off wbicb — sucb was tbe poor baab« 
ful kiss be attempted to imprint upon it, be could scarcely have 
binisbed tbe rosy down. 

Pulcberie tben remembered Marie, and said to Pelagie — 
*^ Mademoiselle is my friend — Mademoiselle de Fondois.*' 
''Is it Marie 1*' said B^r^ce; ''then we are friends, also — 
and I may kiss you too." 

Marie was a little stifled by tbe familiarity and tbe kissing; 
sbe beld berself rigidly upright, and displayed a look of aston* 
ishment. 

"Eh bienf You don't sit down," said Tranquille. "Per- 
haps Pulcb(3rie don*t feel at home here 1" 

This question elicited a hearty shout of laughter from tbe 
fjimily, which was farther increased when Tranquille, seeing tbe 
success of his pleasantry, added^ 
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" Dame ! when one*s in a strange place — when one isn't at 
home, and doesn't know the people of the house** 

Marie recovered herself a little, and grew accustomed to the 
cottagers, who enlarged ecstatically on her pretty ^uoe, and the 
whiteness of her hands. 

" And Pulch^rie has white hands too ! How pretty they are, 
both, of them T said Pelagic. 

As to B6r6nice, she drew near Pulchdrie, and attempted no 
farther familiarity with Marie. The two young girls said that 
they had come out without saying anything to any body — 
Pulch^rie not wishing to put off coming to see her friends any 
longer; they must get back immediately, so as to avoid causing 
uneasiness. They would come again very soon; besides, they 
would be often coining down to bathe, and they begged On^sime 
to take them out sometimes in the boat. 

" The boat is ybur godchild," said P^lagie; "and everything 
here belongs to you as much as to the others.'* 

Pulch^rie embraced Pelagic and £6r6nice again. Tranquille 
took her by the head, and imprinted a huge loud kiss on her fore- 
head. On^sime dared not kiss her again; he was about once 
more to attempt his famous reverences, when he saw his father 
looking at him. Then he advanced towards Pulcherie; but the 
latter held out her hand, in the English fashion. He stood 
speechless and confused. B^r^nice said "to Marie~- 

** Adieu ! Mademoiselle, — we shall be glad to see you another 
time." / 

They were asked if they would drink a cup of cider. Th^ 
refused, and took their departure. The inhabitants of the cabin 
avoided communicating their impressions to' each other. Tranr 
quille was a little surly and ill-tempered. B^r^nice went to her 
lace. P61agie busied herself with the cares of the household. 
On^sime took to cleaning out th6 boat, as an excuse for being 
alone. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

We are about to take leave of the sesrcoast for a time^ in 
order to make the acquaintance of certain characters in, thif 
history who have not yet appeared in our narrative. However, 
it is necessary that I should here give the portraits of the two 
young girls with whom we are already acquainted. Marie was 
pedte, delicate, and a blonde; her beauty chiefly consisted in her 
youth and freshness; her eyes, well formed, of what is called an 
almond shape, were not remarkable for any particular expres- 
sion. Pulch^rie had dark cheanut hair; she was tall, and admir- 
ably formed; her figure was rich and pliant, her limbs strong 
and graceful Her Voice — a little low — possessed an indefinable 
charm of sympathy; whereas that of Marie, who had left behind 
her at Saint Denis the reputation of a singer, wa« a soprano 
voice, of a rather thin, sharp texture. 

M. ERNEST DE FONDOIS TO THE COUNT T7RBAIN DE HOBVILLE. 

You are my debtor, my dear Urbain. You remember onr 
wager about Madame ■ Eh bien f it was agreed that the 

loser should be at the complete discretion of the gainer for eight 
days, and bear all the expenses of his fortunate victor's happi* 
neas during the entire week, whatever they may be— «nd without 
being permitted to make the least objection. The time has oome 
for you to acquit yourself of this debt. It suits my purpose just 
now to spend eight days of happiness. You must let me have 
them immediately. I wish to start to-morrow in a post-chaise. 
I will tell you at the moment of departure where I mean to 
go. I must have a lively, witty companion; make arrangeiiients 
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to be such a one. Take a great deal of money, for I intend to 
deprive myself of nothing. I will have a courier to prepare the 
relays. I give three francs a league to the postilions; I like to 
travel rapidly. I start to-morrow at noon. You will order a 
break^t for six at the Caf^ de Paris. The post-chaise will call 
there for us, having called at my room for my luggage. I shall 
want Cyprus wine, iced. I don't bring a servant with me. 
Adieu. 

Ebnest de Fondois. 

Ernest de Fondois was no other than Marie's cousin. He 
received no answer from M. de Morville. He ordered his ser- 
vant to pack his portmanteau, which a post-chaise would call 
for. As to himself he proceeded to the Caf§ de Paris, in tra- 
Telling costuma He had invited four friends — witnesses to his 
wager with M. de Morville-— to meet him there. When he 
arrived, at eleven o'clock, they were waiting breakfast for him. 
M. de Morville also, in a travelling dress, was there with the 
four guests. 

The little bottles of Cyprus wine were standing in the ice. 
The oysters were served. Morville made no allusion to the 
wager. He contented himself by observing a scrupulous punc- 
tuality. 

At a qiAirter to twelve, the post-chaise was at the door of the 
ca£6; at half past twelve, Morville and Ernest took leave of their 
friends. Then, only, and when the postilion was in the saddle, 
Ernest said — 

" Hoad to Normandy." 

The postilion cracked his whip, and the horses started off at 
full gallop. 

" I should like some cigars," said Ernest. 

TJrbain, without replying, drew from a pocket in the chaise an 
entire box of Panatellas — struck a light, and presented it to 
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Ernest. The t\yo left Paris, without having exchanged a word. 
On lightijig his second cigar, Ernest deigned to speak to hit 
slave. 

** We are going to a place which I do not know, and where I 
have never been; we are going to Benzeval; it must be some- 
where near Caen; it is positively on the coast — ^because I am 
going there for sea-bathing. Ah gal Urbain, how much a league 
do you give this scoundrel, who is taking us on so badly ?*^ 

" You told me to give him three francs.** 

" Give him four — I want to go quick." 

''Postilion, you shall have four francs a league — and drive 
on. 

"That's better. As I was telling you then, we are going there 
for the sea bathing; there is a respectable fraction of my family 
staying there, comprising an adorable little cousin, upon whom 
I am very sweet ; my object is to pass a month or two near her. 
The parents, I believe, have nothing to urge against the probable 
results of the passion she has inspired me with, and will not be 
sorry to see me. Only, as they are staying at I don't know what 
ch&teau, with some quasi-fricnds, I know little or nothing o^ 
I shall have to make the acquaintance of their hosts, and I 
shall have need of your society during the first days of my 
installation." 

" Do you really think of marrying then, Ernest 1" 

"I really think of nothing at all; I am in love with my little 
cousin." 

"But just reflect reasonably." 

" I forbid you the use of adverbs of that description, during 
the eight days of happiness you owe mo. So far I have found 
you faithful to your duty, and, I hope, on your return to 
Paris, to have to render an honourable account of your conduct 
for you." 

It was now just three o'clock. Ernest looked out at the road; 
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it was completely deserted; no lionse -was in sight as &r as the 
eye could reach. He smiled lightly, and said : 

" I am hungry." 

Urban ordered the postilion to stop; he searched in a locker 
of the carriage, and drew out a pheasant and a bottle of Madeira ; 
then, from a very handsome travelling case, all that was neces- 
sary fbr eating. 

" Shall I eat with youT 

'' Certainly, I am pleased with you. I thought I should have 
embarrassed you." 

'' Tut ! not for such a mere trifle i" 

When they had eaten and drunk sufficiently, they resumed 
their journey. In the evening they dined. TJrbain had brought 
with him everythiug requisite to supply the deficiencies of the 
roadside inn. The two friends passed the time between dinner 
and bed, smoking and drinking punch. 



The combat between the baths of Dive and those of Benzeval 
waxed fierce. If the miller had more money, the clerk had more 
imagination, and more impudence. The two women who conducted 
the rival baths, Epiphane's wife and the miller's housekeeper, in 
a very short time, became mortal enemies. The Malais family 
patronised Madame Epiphane. M. Malais had a lively dread of 
the miller, and his spitefiil sarcasms. The small number of 
people not connected with this history staying at the sea-side, 
shared their patrooage between the two establishments, as chance 
led them. A fence separated the clerk's domain frt)m that of 
the miller. However, each of the two women pretended that 
her baths were infinitely superior to those of her neighbour. 

" There's room enough under the sun for all the world," said 
Desir^e, the miller's servant, adjusting her cotton nightcap, that 
frightful headdress worn by the Norman women on working- 
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6a,j8 ; ^ but as to Ma'am Epiphane's baths, they are nothing at 
all ! in the first plaee they are not the sea, it's the Diye. People 
come to bathe in the sea, and they are put to bathe in fresh 
ifEter." 

^^I speak ill of nobody,** said Madame Epiphane; ''but that 
poor Desir6e's beach is all flints, pebbles, and sheUs, enough to 
cat people's feet to piece& Besides, once respectable people take 
to one place, they never go anywhere else ; here it's all English, 
all respectable people." 

''Thank God," said Desir6e, ''none of your English oome 
to us. Who can understand the gibberish they talk before folks, 
and pretend to understand each other? though I knowvery well 
when they are by themselves, and, nobody listening, and they 
want to understand each other, they must talk French like 
everybody else. People, you'd say, were of a different kind to 
other people, they are so stuck up and conceited." 

It is but just to say, that Madame Epiphane had picked up 
her enthusiasm for the English in the course of her wanderings 
in Normandy; if they still excite the cupidity, and, consequently, 
the external respect of the inhabitants of towns and peasants, on 
account of their ancient reputation for wealth and liberality 
(a reputation greatly dimihished in the present day), the fisher- 
men, the seamen, regard them with very difierent feelings. 

The fisherman is poorer than the cultivator, but he is brave, 
disinterested, proud of his coimtry, obliging, but at the same 
time independent ; nothing in the world can induce him to turn 
his eyBs from the sea, when he is not on it, so that he has enough 
to eat for four and twenty hours. The cultivator becomes 
gradually a proprietor; he is municipal-councillor, mayor, church* 
warden, above all, he is rich; he eats well, and drinks better. 
The fisherman never has, never has had anything; but if he 
knows less of reading and writing than the peasant, he has a 
loftier mind, more active, more picturesque. The contemplation 
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of the ocean 10 an education in it8el£ He would not change \^ 
life and condition with the peasant. It is the fisherman w)io 
makes an(^ imposes the language. Twenty leagues inland you will 
hear them say moor, for tie up ; ?uwe the wmdm yowr teeih, to «&« 
press meeting with adverse fortune ; croufd aaU, for exitt lUl 
your strength; faimdery for fieulure in li£» ; eome to afuh^r, tor 
getting safely through a difficulty^ dec. K a fisherman wishes 
to humiliate anotiier fisherman, he calls him hergu^r {bergery 
shepherd). Ohce a week, at least, a story is told, wUdi always 
excites the same amount of laughter; if he who has just told it 
hears it told half-an-hour afterwards by another, he will laugh 
aa heartily as if he were hearing it for the fixvt time. It is the 
history of a countryman, a bergtier, who went to sea, and turned 
fisherman. He drops his nets — to find them again he takes 
land-marks. For example, you see the trees of Paul Fremoni*s 
fium above the signal-house. Good 1 to see Paul Fremoni*s 
trees above the signal-house to-morrow, you will have to be in 
exactly the same place where you were the day before. But the 
herguer, he sees a cow browsing on the shore ; he only knows 
that that does for him. He takes the vagvs for a landmark, 
drops his nets, and away he goes ; but the next morning the 
vagv>e has changefl her place, and he can't find his tackle. When 
a fisherman is sad, he has only to tell himself this story, and he 
will laugh. In a little village you will only find three or four 
jokeS) which are repeated, day afber day, and which serve ta 
make the inhabitants laugh from generation to generation. 

The seaman then, the fisherman, is not over fond of the 
EngUshmom, When, an English ship is seen in distress, he ia 
singularly happy, especially if produced by awkwardness, or want 
ofskilL 

^^Oh 1 the sluggards. Oh ! the berguera t they'll be down.'* 

« Don't say a word." 

^^ Shell miss going about." 
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''You're rights she has missed. Let's wait and see if she'll 
obey the helm." 

'' Ah 1 bimf oniclie I the helm ! There she goes ashore, against 
the Jean Beaufil's rock l" 

<' It isn't there she'll break her back. The Jean BeaufOs rock 
iias let her ofl^ but the other wont let her off so easily." 

Then, when their wishes are accomplished, when they see th^ 
Englishman breaking, when the water rushes into the ship on all 
sides, when the sea sweeps the deck, demolishing it plank by 
plank, then these men, who have been wishing for nothing more 
than her destruction, will hurl themselves with emulation into 
frail skifb, and hasten to share the danger they had invoked 
upon their enemies, expose themselves to the most fearful perils 
to save their lives, and very often perish with them. 

To return to Desir6e and Madame Epiphane. 

They did not confine themselves to speaking ill of their re- 
spective establishments, they were not a whit more particular 
with each other's reputation. They would attack and overwhelm 
with contempt each other's private life. 

'^ The Sim shines for all the world," said Desiree, '^ but nobody 
knows too much of what Ma'am Epiphane was, and where she 
came from." 

''I am the last to speak ill of anybody," said Madame 
Epiphane, " but everybody knows what Desir6e is, the miller's 
eervant ofaU vxyrkr 

" Madame Epiphane, the clerk's good-for-nothing wife 1" 

Chance ordained that our two travellers should take up their 
abode with the miller; naturally, they patronised his bathing 
establishment. Consequently, Madame Epiphane pronounced 
them to bo no great tilings, more second-rate people, commercial 
travellers at most. On their side, the two friends put repeated 
questions to Desiree. Ernest asked for some particulars of the 
Malais ihmily. 
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" They are graziers," replied Desir^. 

" Are there several of the name there?" inquired Ernest, "those 
I mean are people well off, owning a chateau, Malais de Benzeval 
they call themselves." 

"The Malais have been graziers, father and son, for two hun- 
dred years," said Desir6e. " The sun shines for all the world, 
but for the Malais of the present day he shines famously. WeVe 
got money, weVe got a grand chiteau, we call ourselves 'D& 
BenzevaL* Well, and they call me Desir^ de Benzeval, when I 
go to Dive, because there's a Desiree at Dive; her sweetheart 
was lost (drowned) at the whale fishing four years ago; but that 
doesn't hinder their being graziers. They bathe with Madame 
Epiphane." 

The two friends smiled. The last remark explained to a cer- 
tain extent the unfavourable reports they had received upon the- 
Malais family. 

"They have some friends staying with them, have they not]'" 
continued Ernest. 

" Yes," said Desii*^, " an old fellow and his wife, that is, i£ 
they are married, for, after all, I never saw their marriage lines> 
and I wasn't at the wedding. They are graziers too, most 
likely." 

" Is there not a young lady, then?" 

" Yes, there's a girl, not very pretty, and as bold as a stable 
boy. After all, they are a queer lot that bathe with Madame 
Epiphane. Just the same sort as Malais' niece. Why we used 
to see her here running about the beach with Bisque-tout's brats,, 
barefoot, and as brown as a berry, but we go to Paris and come 
back a fine lady, and now we give ourselves the airs of a duchess.. 
She's a grazier's niece for all that." 

The same day, M. de Fondois said to his wife and daugh- 
ter — 

" I assure you that I have seen Ernest. He is here." 
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« 

'^ Really T said Marie, with the most astonished look. 

** He is with a friend, Count Urbain de Morville.** 

** Are 70a really sure,** inquired Madame de Fondoia, ^ aie yoa 
really sure it was Ernest T 

Madame Epiphane was questioned. 

*' Have any fresh visitors come to the neighbourhood f* 

'^ Yes,** said Madame Epiphane. ** There are two young men 
stopping at the miller's. I am the last to speak ill of anybo^, 
but they are a queer lot for all that; they look to me like 
swindlers." 

A few days afterwards they met on the frontier of the two 
establishments. The De Fondois' did not wish to appear too for* 
ward to their nephew, who had not yet openly declared his pas- 
sion. However, Ernest said, that hatring been ordered sea- 
bathing, he had made no hesitation in fixing on a neighbourhood 
where he knew he should meet his relations. He presented his 
friend. M. de Benzeval was gracious in the extreme; here were 
two more people to admire the recent magnificence of the 
chAteau. He invited Ernest and his friend to dinner on the 
following day, saying, with a feeling of sincere politeness^* 

" I invite you for the first dinner, for the others you will come 
whenever you feel inclined. Your covers will always be laid for 
you. Does your friend stay here any length of timeT 

'' He will stay hero three dayB longer, because I wish it; after 
that he will resume his rights as a free man.** 

Explanations were demanded. Ernest narrated the particulars 
of the wager he had won, and which the young Count had paid 
so magnificently. As the sun appeared rather oppressive to the 
ladies, Ernest said to his friend — 

" There must be a tent here to-morrow." 

It was agreed that they should meet again on the following 
day, and that, after bathing, they should all return together to 
the ch&teau. 
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In the meantime B^nice fUt herself ill at ease when in 
company with Paloh6rie and Mademoiselle de Fondois. Both 
spoke before the poor girl of people and things entirely unknown 
to her. They would make eiibrts^ from time to time^ to appear 
interested in the sea^ the fisheries, or the lace-trade; but 
B4r6mce would feel the condescension, and hasten to leave their 
society. It was worse still for her when the visitors assembled 
on the shore to bathe; she avoided walking on the beach at 
such times. 

P^lagie said to her : — 

" Does not Pulch^rie treat you kindly, that you avoid going 
to meet herf 

"On the contrary," replied B6r^nice, "but I find that my 
lace doesn't get on when I am with those young ladies.*' 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ONisiME waited for the (Sunday with impatience, as, following 
the counsels of Maitre Epiphane, he had had a complete suit of 
*^ gentlemen's clothes" made. Nothing was wanting. He had 
a long blue frock-coat almost touching the ground, well oiled 
boots with round toes, a round hat with very long fur, which he 
never removed from his head, and green gloves. From his 
button-hble was suspended his medal with the tri-coloured 
ribbon: he carried an umbrella. The umbrella passes among 
fishermen as a sign of the wildest luxury. He went to mass 
with P61agie, Tranquille, and B4r6nice. The Malais family 
were there in their own seat with Madame and Mademoiselle 
De Fondois. At the end of the service, On6sime, in spite of the 
efibrts of B^r^nice, who wished to draw him away, waited at th# 
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door for the appearance of the hsxaly. TIom time he scrapnlously 
executed his reverence after the lessons of Maitre Epiphaue;.. 
then he saluted the entire party, each by name. 

" Good day, M. Malais; good day, Madame Malais; good; 
day, Pulch^rie; good day, Madame— what is that lady's namer 
he inquired of B^r6nice. 

And, on her reply, 

^' Good day, Madame Fondois; good day. Mademoiselle Fon,* 
dois. What a beautiful day we've got." 

" A very fine day, On6sime. We are going to take advantage 
of it to go home to breakfast, then change our dresses and come ' 
down again to the shore and wait for the bathing time." 

" Would you like a sail in the boat by-and-by, young 
ladiesr 

" Oh, certainly ! that would be very kind of you, On^aime.** 

" The boat is all ready." 

« By-and-by, then." 

" By-and-by." 

On their way home, as B6r6nice and On^ime were alone 
together, B^r^nice said to her brother — 

" Take my advice, On^sime; if you are wise, you will think 
no more of Pulch^rie." 

« Why notr 

** You must see how greatly changed she is." 

" Do you think her less pretty ?" 

" Certainly not." 

'* Eh bien I since she is changed for the better, that is no 
reason for leaving off thinking of her. On the contrary." 

^^ That is not what I mean. For example, should you know 
how to talk with herl" 

^' Certainly I shoidd I was a little put hack the other day 
when she came, because I didn't expect her : it upset me, and, 
besiden^ I had my fishing dothes on; but it seems to me now I 
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am no worse dressed than the others, and I could talk to any 
living souL** 

B^r6nice said no more ; she had expected to find her brother 
prepared to hear the truth. As to On6sime, he took a walk on 
the beach. Bathing had commenced, but neither the De Fon- 
dois nor the Malais had yet arrived. According to Ernest's 
orders, the tent had been erected in the morning. It was very 
handsome ; the interior was furnished with an elegance simple 
enough for its purpose. Ernest and his fHend were inside, 
smoking and chatting. Ou68ime indulged in a gossip with 
Madame Epiphane, who amused him with sufficiently ill-na- 
tured remarks upon the persons bathing with Desir^e. This 
woman was too thin, that was too fat, the other was too fond of 
talking to the men. She was glad eha had nothing to do with 
such a set. 

" And what's the meaning of this tent. Ma'am Epiphane )'* 

" Some of Desir^e's people had it put up this morning. They 
are mountebanks, they say; it is to act their plays in." 

On^sime went to look at the tent. His absurd costume 
attracted the attention of the Parisians. 

** Does Monsieur belong to this part of the country)" in- 
quired Ernest. 

" Yes, Monsieur," replied On6sime. 

" I beg Monsieur's pardon. Seeing him dressed in the 
Parisian style, I took him for a stranger." 

" Why, you see, Monsieur, a man ought to make himself a 
bit smart on Sundays. On week-days we have our working 
dothes." 

" Very well put. Does Monsieur smoke 1" 

" Yes, Monsieur." 

" Will you allow me to ofier you a cigar 1" 

*^ You are very kind. Monsieur. One can't refUse a good 
oflfer." 

I 
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Ou^sime accepted the cigar that was offered him, lit it at th^ 
end be ought to have put in his moutji, and smoked it witk 
tremendous pulmonary efforts, 

" How do you find tbat^ Monsieur r 

** It's good enoughy^br a cigar; but I prefisr mj cattj." 

*^ What is Monsieur pleased to call his cutter 

** 'U.J pipe : here it is.'* 

And Qn^sime drew from his pocket a short black pipe, whiflh 
he scraped out during the conversation. 

'< What a beaotifiil pipef 

<< Whj beatttiM isn't exactly the word for it^ but it answm 
its purpose.** 

'^ Is Monsieur the Mayor, or the Superintendent of Polieer 

^ No, Monsieur, I have not the honour : I am a fishermaa*" 

<' Keally ! Will Monsieur oblige me with the addrois of Ini 
hatter?" 

" What fbrr 

'' Because Monsieur has a hat that is absolutely ohanning^ and 
I am determined to have one like it. I don't mind about price 
— ^but I will have one." 

'' Faith, Monsieur, I can't tell you his name. All I know is, 
I bought it at Honnequoville, behind Tronville; and I don't" 
suppose there are two hatters at Honnequeville." 

'^ Monsieur, I tliank you infinitely.'* 

" There is no occasion." 

On6sime threw away the end of his oigar and took from his. 
pocket an albatross's foot full of tobacco, filled his pipe, and 
asked the Count for a light. At that moment, the two fanr^jlyei 
of the ch&teau api>eared. 

" Count," Haid Eraent, " here come our friends." 

<< Ah I there's PulcA^rie,** said Ondsime, giving the name, as. 
usual, the pronunciation of cliari, 

" I beg your pardon, Monsieur, you said- 
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<" I Mid Ttilchhier 

After the tuiiial interchaago of civilities the Malaiii received 
On^ttme'fi dabomte aalfttation with patronizing indulgence. 

^ Which of jou young hidie%*' said the Count, <'ia it that 
calb hendf FukA^riar And he pronounced it ae On^aime had 
done* 

** It iH I, Moniiieur, who am called m> in this part of the 
eonntary'f where I waa brought up.** 

They entered the tent, when they convened together for a 
tow nunnenta. On^ime had entered with the xeet without 
having been invited The party leparated fbr the hatha. 
OaMme aaked Pnlch^rie if ahe would like a iail alter her bath; 
and, on her aatenting, went to prepare the boat, informing her 
tiiat fhe would have to come with Iier people towards their 
bouse, M. Malais alone accompanied the two young couples, 
Puleh^rid ran into the cottage to Idas P61agie and ask Bdr^iee 
if she did not mean to come with them. B6r6nice hesitated, but 
neverthdless consented. 

^ Here we are, seven of us,** said On6ume. '' Now let's settle 
down, and then everybody sit quiet in his place.** 

Ernest found himself seated by his cousin*s side, FulchiSrie 
was placed between B6r6uice and M. Malais. The Count sat 
in the prow of the boat, behind OnMme, who was rowing, 
and thty si)ed down the river, the Count fixing on Pulch6rie 
looks which embarrassed without being precisely disagreeable to 
ber. When they had got out of the river, On^sime hoisted the 
Mail, and was then oblige<l to change \m place so as to be able to 
keeii the helm and hold the main-sheet at the sdme time. He 
requested M. Malais to take his place forward. A light sou*-east 
breeze was blowing, before which the boat glided on smoothly 
without any unpleasant motion. Ernest asked Marie several 
times if she did not ieel unwelL The Count |iut the same 
question to Pnlchirie, On6sime answered fS^r her:— 

I 2 
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*' Polclierle sea-sick! That would be fbniiy! I wonder if 
the fiflh and the gulls are ever sea-sidL! Here, joa mr — wink 
do you call yourself — you forward there with a little blue aal 
white ribbon on your coat? You'll have to fli^ir your atnmpt in 
less than half a ji^; we're going to hoist the jib to catc&a 
little more of the wind; if we don't, we shall have to sop $i 
Caen. Make fast the jibnaheet." 

" My dear Sir," said the Count, ^ I must confivB thai I <b 
not know what a jib is nor yet a jibHsheet I can only execute 
the first part of your order, namely, to stir my stumps in m 
small a fraction of a jiffy as you may please.** 

'' Palch6rie, show him what the jib is, and the jib-sheet 
You didn't know when you were linJdng with Pulch^rie coming 
to the boat that she was as well able to manage her on the 
i^ater as my«eir 

Pulcherie turned very red, but nevertheless gave the expla- 
nations commanded by On^sime. 

" Bravo !" said the Count. " But, Monsieur," he added, ad- 
dressing On^sime, " what is it you are pleased to call Unking f* 

" What I call linking is, when people link together to take a 
walk together; when a woman makes a sort of half hitch with 
a man's arm to talk to him as they are walking along. I say, 
Pulcherie, you remember the night we two spent together <m 
the sea — ^the night of our godchild's christening?" 

" You have stood god&ther, then, with Mademoiselle T in- 
quired the Count, who could find no explanation of On^sime's 
£imiliarity. 

" Yes, and in proof of it, it is our godchild that has the 
honour to bear us at this moment." 

B^6nice, perceiving the ironical tone of the Count towards 
On^ime, overcame her timidity, and said — 

" The godfather and godmother were only twelve years of 
age. Mademoiselle Pulcherie wished to try the boat to which 
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thej bad just given a name. On6sime was quite prepared. 
Tbej started and went out so far that they were only picked up 
late the next day, half-dead with hunger and cold, especially 
On6simey who had taken off nearly all his clothes to cover Pul- 
oh^rie." 

M. Malais felt himself bound to explain the life Pulcb^rie 
bad led in common with the fisherman's £ftmily. He described 
how bis brother, a widower, bad put her to nurse with P61agie 
Alain, and that the child, being of delicate health and on account 
of the solicitude the premature death of her mother bad in- 
spired for her, she had been allowed to live at her foster-father's 
till such time as the most perfect security being established, it 
was thought safe to take her away to commence her education. 
Pulch6rie was enchanted by this explanation; the obstinate 
familiarity of On63ime embarrassed her, and she was fearful that 
the Count might give some interpretation to it by no means 
&vourable to her origin. The Count, on his part, felt towards 
Ondsime a sort of impatience ; and, besides, he was not imwilling 
to display the wit he fancied he possessed in the easiest manner, 
by mystifying or " chaffing" the yoimg fisherman. 

*' M. On6sime no longer wears his beautiful hat of this 
morning]*' he said. 

" No, Monsieur, nor yet my frock-coat, nor my Simday trou- 
sers. Salt-water isn't good for the clothes." 

" You have put your money back in your pocket, then T 

" What money. Monsieur ]" 

" Why the five-franc piece you had at your button-hole." 

" It was not a five-franc piece. Monsieur," replied On^sime, 
still deceived by the Count's serious manner. 

But B^r^nice, with her feminine tact, again took up the 
word, and narrated her brother's heroic act, and the ceremony 
that had taken place in the church on the occasion of his being 
presented with the medal; then she said aside to Pulch6rie-r- 
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. '< Yon must sec, MademoiBelle Pulch^rie, that they are qnizziiig 
On^fiime, and it is not kind of 70a to allow it.** 

As Pulch^rie was about to reply, Onesime,- without the dightest 
opigrammatic intention, said to the Count— 

" And what is that ribbon that you weart" 

^' It is a cross of Spain," said the Count, slightly reddening* 

" Hare you served in Spain?" 

« No." 

'^ Ah ! then what did they give you that for ?" 

'' Because he is the cousin of an attache to the Spanish em* 
bassy," said Ernest. 

The Count replied by a forced smile, and hastened to torn 
the conversation, which was becoming embarradsing. Marie waa 
rather pale. Pulch6rie asked her if she was imwell, she replied 
that she felt rather giddy; they then put back towards ahofff^ 
and were not bng before they re-entered the Dive and landed. 
Ernest wished to give On6sime money; the latter said to 
him — 

'^ Thank you^ Monsieur, the boat is aa much Puloh6rie*8 as 
mine. If you were alone with your finend, it would be dif* 
ferent; but Pulch6rie*s folks owe me nothing." 

'^ And now," said M. Malais, ^' lot us get back to the ch4teaii« 
Tou ought to have good appetites, and the blow you have had 
will help our cook to give you a good dinner." 

'^ Thank you, On^sime,'* said Pulch6rie, giving him her hand. 
" Adieu, B(3r6nice, you must kiss P61agie for me." 

The Count offered his arm to Pulch6rie. Ernest had scarcely 
quitted that of Marie, even in the boat. On their way home^ 
the Coimt said to Pulch6rie— 

^ You must have a great deal of amiability and patience, 
Mademoiielle, to allow that lad to treat you with such &mi> 
liarity." 

'' I would rather he treated me with less/' said Pulohdrie; 
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*' but lie Ins mch a noble imd excellent heart tbat X cannot 
XOBke up my mind to gnete Mm." 

^ Bat does it not strike you. Mademoiselle, that a daj may 
come when som« one will have the right to find those &mi- 
liadties lather out of placer 

Poleh^rie blushed, but made no answer. The next, day she 
went to call on P61agie with Marie; and, taking £6r6nice aside, 
she said to her — 

" I love On^fiime dearly. I have not forgotten our childhood 
passed together, mor the kindness you have all shown me 
throughout my life, but there are certain rules that must be 
pbserved. We are no longer children, and, then, you must tell 
On€sime that he must not call me by my Christian name ;* with 
you it is differ^it, you are a girl. But I should like it to come 
from you.** 

B^nioe promised Fulch^rie she would execute her commis- 
gion. Pulch^rie thought she had compromised the matter by 
allowing B^r^nice the privilege forbidden to On6sime, but was 
not averse to her waiYing the frequent exercise of it. She and 
Marie returned by the way of Beu2seYal mill, 'following the 
course of the little river. , Marie manifested an tCnasiial degree 
of admiration at the little mill-pond; she stopped to admire the 
little white anemones flowing" in the water, over which the 
dragon-flies, with gauze wings and long emerald bodies, hovered 
and rested. The same cause produced in the two young girls a 
contrary effect. Pulch^rie quickened her steps because they 
were near the place where those two gendemen lodged, whereas 
this very proximity had a great deal to do with the attention 



' * A little poetical Hceiioe has-here been taken by the translator. In the 
^niginal, Pnlcherie's grievance against Onesime ii^ th»t he la UUoyaitj " tu 
devraia bien hii dire de ne me 'plut tutoyer" See note, chap. iii. p. 35, 
which will ftdly explain the difficulties in the way of a conscientious trans- 
laticm of this passage and its appurtenances. 
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Marie chose tliis morning to bestow upon the beauties of natuie 
down to their minutest details. They continued their course, 
andy crossing over a prostrate ehn that served for a bridge, 
seated themselves at the foot of an old willow on a little gras^ 
bank enamelled with blue myosotis, of which Pulch^rie care- 
lessly gathered a bouquet, so as not to appear exclusively ooca* 
pied by the conversation. 

" The Count is in love with you/* said Marie, wishing to 
begin at a skirmishing distance before she made the confidence 
she was bent upon, and not sorry to receive one first, on the 
warlike principle of taking hostages. 

" Mad-cap !" said Pulch6rie, who felt her heart beat violently. 

*' It is £mest*s opinion also," said Marie. 

Pulch6rie gathered fiowers with increased attention. 

" Does he please youf ' inquired Marie. 

*^ He is a very charming man,'* — said Pulch^rie ; ^* but speak to 
me of your own a&m,^ — she added, so as to carry the war to her 
neighbour's territory. 

^Ehbien! Ernest has told me that he adores me, and all sorts 
of delicious things; and at this very moment it is not unlikely 
that he is imploring from my father the hcmd of his daughter, 
which hand the said fiither is likely to grant with the greatest 
willingness." 

^'You are happy, are you noil" said Pulch6rle to Marie^ 
embracing her. 

''Yes, I love Ernest; but our love-making is not as I could 
have wished it. My parents expected and desired this marriage; 
they have always taken care to give us opportunities of being- 
alone together, and have always helped us their utmost to elude 
their own vigilance; we have not had the smallest obstacle to 
overcome ; finally, on my return to Paris I shall marry Ernest 
without having received a single love letter, and I shall never 
know what one of those letters, of which we have so oftea 
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Spoken, can be like. But has the Count said nothing to^ 
your 

^Common-place gallantries, such as are addressed to all 
women. 

^* Your romance will be more interesting than mine. But 
look, it appears we are not the first who have talked of love- 
under this tree; here are some letters cut on the bark." 

*' Those are not love characters/* said Pulch6rie laughing, and 
recognising the tree. 

^' What name can commence in that manner?" said Marie; 
" P — O — B cannot be an entire name." 

"They are the initial letters of three names — Pulch6rie, 
On^siiQe, B6r6nice; B^r6nice cut them the day liefore I lefb 
for Saint Denis. Have you a penknife — anything that will 
cutr 

" I have my scissors." 

" Give them me." 

And Pulch6rie, with great pains, erased from the tree the 
three letters, and with such pains, that she inflicted a smart 
wound on one of her fingers, which bled so that she was com- 
pelled to bind it round with her handkerchief. The poor girl 
felt the little pain of the wound with pleasure. It was for the 
man whom she was already beginning to love that she suffered, 
for the words he had spoken to her, and his disapprobation of 
On6sime*s familiarity, still echoed in her heart. They heard a 
noise below, and though both wished to meet those by whom 
their thoughts were occupied, they wished, Pulch6rie especially, 
to be met in spite of themselves.- They rose and quickened their 
steps along the footpath which borders the river. The steps 
they had heard were in fact those of the Count, who had seen 
them from the mill when they had stopped by the pond-side, 
and who, after a few moments devoted to his toilet, had come 
out to meet them by accident. Ernest, as Marie had guessed,, 
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valMng togeidier, holding each other's hands; and then the 
parents airange mattefs. I never see Fulchdrie alone. The 
chateau is all fiill of people who never leave her side." 

'^Yoii must write to her; 70a can easily find means of 
delivering your letter." 

'^ Oh! that wouldn't be difficult; but I should never be able 
to write a love-letter in good style." 

" m write it for you, and you copy it out," 
" That's the plan." 

The clerk composed a letter, in which Pulch^e was cam- 
pared to Verms J and love was spoken of as the IMe miackiewyus 
^pcL On^sime was made to express himself in ^^precieux^^ 
langoage : he loved the malady of which he vxu dying; he would 
not he cured of his wound, Pulch€rie was his fair enemy; he 
vxM destined to die^for he irmst necessarily die eitJier of grief at 
not possessing Aer, or of joy \f she should respond tQ Ms 
wishes, <&a On6sime could not recognise in all this a single 
^symptom of what his real and violent love made him feel, but 
he thought it better than to say natural things, and he set to 
^^pying the letter on a sheet of ruled paper with the same con- 
fidenoe as he had thrown into the study of his celebrated salu- 
tation. Just as he had finished his copy, Madame Epiphane 
-c&KiiB in, and said, with no other intention than to hear herself 
iqpeak, that she had just met the two young ladies of th^ 
■<^ h 4 te a i i, who were on their way home up the river side. 
Oa^sime sealed his letter with a wafer, and darted off to the 
?ivBr aide in pursuit of Marie and Pulch^rie. He burst through 
=% toft. Qf bushes, sgid leaping over the fence, arrived on the 
-opposite side of the river, face to face with the young Count, 
••Wrf at .tii^ same moment. 

* _ -^^^ are gone," thought On&ime, who had heard their 
T^/'^^^^^ seeing the grass newly-trodden. At the same instant 
*^ P^n^ssmyeA the little bouquet of.myosotis that Pulchdrie 
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had foftgMen on the gnun; bj a mysteriotis insiinet both, at 
the aame time, diTined that this had bdoDged to Pnlcherie. 

^ Ho, there, friend T said McMrille to On^sune, pointuig cut 
ilie boaqtiet, '^ throw me oyer that nos^pay on the graaa," 

And as he spoke he tossed a fiye-£ranc-pieGe orer the rirer to 
On^ume. On6ume poonced upon the bonqnet, and throwiDg 
the five-firanc-piece back the way it had come— 

*' Thank yon, monsieur; this nos^fay is worth more than fiye 
francs.' 

** More than fire franca ! Don*t let that stop yon, friend. 111 
give you ten." 

** Oh ! yon haven't money enongh to bny this noeegay ; it 
mnst go and join another, very much f&ded, but which is worth 
more still." 

** I have no time to jest with yoo," said Morville, with a con- 
temptnons air; '^ throw me the bonqnet, and don't compel me 
to come and fetch it." 

** There is a bridge ten yards off," said On^sime. 

The Connt hesitated a moment, then started off in pursoit of 
the two yoimg girls. On6sime was about to do the same on his 
side, when his eyes fell on the tree and the injuries it had 
recently received. 

" I am not deceived," he said ; " it is the tree on which B^r6- 
nice wrote our three names. Can it be that coxcomb who 
has scratched them off? If I thought so, I would soon be after 
him; but it is impossible; he came up at the same moment I 
did. Could it be Pulch^rie] She was here a minute ago; 
but why should she? that would be hatred. Pulchdrie cannot 
hate me." 

He fell, seated on the grass. Certainly if he could have 
written all that passed within an hour in his head and heart 
he woold have composed a letter infinitely more touching than 
akB-Atiftodj the derk had concocted for him. He would have 
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said that Polcli^rie was the whole world to him, that he had no 
love but for her, and that no one could love her as he did ; 
that everything around him seemed to comprehend that he was 
Pulch^rie's alone; his dog had quietly given himself to P4come; 
he no longer loved even the sea. He was happy when the 
weather was bad, because he could remain on the shore where 
Pulch^rie was, though he never saw her. Some days elapsed, 
poor On^sime only caught occasional glimpses of Pulch6rie, who 
was always surrounded by people. Marie had returned firom 
the water excursion rather indisposed; no further ones were 
talked of; besides, On6sime was nearly always out at sea, and, 
as has been shown, his Either Risque-tout was by no means strict 
in his observance of the Sabbath. Pulch^rie called occasionally 
to see P^lagie and B^r^nice, but the disdain invariably expressed 
on the countenance of Morville whenever On6sime addressed 
her at all familiarly induced her to choose those times for her 
visits when On^sime was out fishing. One day B^r^nice spoko 
of her brother; Ernest had accompanied Pulch6rie and Mario 
to Dive. 

"On^sime," she said, " is no longer ignorant as he was when 
you left nis. When he saw you were getting so learned, ho 
resolved to learn too, that he might be able to talk to you as in 
old times." 

'^ And what has M. On^sime learned that he has become so 
clever ?" inquired Ernest. 

" Well, monsieur, he can read, write, and cipher ; he under- 
stands music and fencing ; what that is T don't know, so I am 
not able to tell you anything about it, but as to what the 
flageolet is, the girls of Dive all say they have half as much 
pleasure again when it is he who plays for them to dance to.*' 

'< Ah r said Marie, ^' he must come and play for us sometimes 
up at Benzeval. One of us has always to be at the piano, and 
as we are only four couple, even when the old ladies and gentle* 
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men will Ktand up to complete the set for tw, we are obliged to 
doable one of the figtxres ; beidea, we can*t alwajB hare tbe 
piano brought out in the park My dear BMnice, bring him 

« 

up with you on Sunday." 

B^^nico looked at Pulch^rie, who seemed to hesitate, but 
who at length said-— 

*^ Yes, oome both of you, and take tea with us." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

B^Bi^iCE looked forward to the projected party with no 
great pleasure, and had not yet spoken of it to On^sime ; two days 
after, when the two young girls called to receive the fiaherman^s 
answer, On^sime accepted the invitation with delight, and on 
Sunday, dressed as we have already seen him, he conducted 
B6r6nico to the ch&teau. The two young men continued to 
banter him although with greater moderation ; their sa/vair-vivre 
taught them that On^sime was, for the time, like themselreSy 
the guest of M. Malais, and that they owed it to M. Malais to 
treat his guest with some respect. They assembled under a 
dome of lofty horse^hesnuts, whose interlacing branches formed 
a perfect green tent. M. and Madame de Fondois were not 
sorry to sec the steps and cuttings of the quadrilles of former 
days simplified a little; as to Madame Doroth6e Malais-* 
dressed successively in all her fine dresses, made, as has been 
shown, in the Paris fashion — she was delighted to display her 
dancing. A quadrille was formed ; the coimt engaged the hand 
of Madame Doroth6e Malais, Ernest danced with his cousin, 
M. Malais with Pulch^rie, and M. de Fondois took B^rdnice, 
who but for his attention would have run great risks of being 
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oTerlooked, aHhough she was really a pretty veil-made gir^ 
and dressed with as much taste as the simplicity of her garments 
would admit q£ On^sime had played the only quadrille 
MaStre E^uphane had taught him, which heing finished, 'he 
nquested that a pot of cider might be placed beside him, an 
order which was promptly executed. Another, set was booh 
formed. The Count, who, by dancing once with Madame- 
Dorbth^e, thought hd had purchased the right, engaged Pul- 
chdrie this time; On^iine played the same airs again, then the 
aame to a third and to a fourth set. 

" Don't you know any othersl** inquired Marie. 

" No, mademoiselle, I hav^t been learning long; and 
besides, those tunes are very much liked at Dire, and when 
you have tunes you are not accustomed to, fou don't dance .sa 
welL" 

Iknest, who had had a conversation with M. de Fondois, the 
ol^eot of which had been foreseen by Marie, and which har 
betrothed had even declared to her the evening before, went up 
and whispered to Madame de Fondois, who seemed to be 
lefnaing some request; but M. de Fondois supported Ernest's 
petition, and it was decided that Marie should take two or 
three turns of a waltz with her affianced husband. The question 
settled, On6ume was begged to play a waltz, and great was the 
disappointment when it turned out that he did not know one; 
an attempt was made to waltz to the old quadrille tunes, but 
it proved futile. Marie said to Pulch^rie-— 

^^We must really teach him a waltz. M. On^ime," she 
added, '^iPulch6rie and. I will teach you a waltz; you must come 
up when you have any time to spare £rom the sea, and we will 
play a waltz over on the piano till you get it into your head, 
and then you will be able to play it for us to waltz to on the 
flageolet; mamma waltzes very nicely." 

^'I am much obliged to you for your consideration. Miss 
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Bly-boots,** said Madame de Fondois; '^bnt I have given ap 

waltzing.** 

^ Then there Lb Fulch^rie, she waltzes delightfully.** 

^^It is already a gre^t deal,** said Madame de Fondois, 'Hhai 

we have allowed you to waltz with your intended husband, but 

with whom and by what right will Mademoiselle Malais 

waltz r 

** Ah ! mamma, those ideas are very old-fashioned ; Fulch6rie 

is allowed to do as she likes ; her friends have confidence in 

her modesty and self-respect, and do not think she would- be 

lost by dancing round instead of from right to left.** 

On6sime*s set of quadrilles was played aud danced to two or 

three times more, then a collation was served, and the party 
broke up. It was agreed that on the day after the morrow 
On(i8ime should come to take his lesson from the two young 

girls. Ernest proposed that they should see Berenice and her 
brother home, the moon was up, and they would have a fine 
view of the sea silvered by her rays. Madame Malais and 
Madame de Fondois declared themselves fatigued. M. Malais 
«nd M. de Fondois joined the party, as without their protec- 
tion it could not properly have been made. M. de Fondoi% 
like a perfectly well-bred gentleman, judged that B^6nioe, 
having been admitted to their society, should bo treated like 
the other females, and offered her his arm. On6sime took 
that of Pulch6rie at the very moment when the Count wag 
advancing to offer his; but he could only talk to her on in- 
different subjects, as the Count obstinately kept by Pulch6rie*t 
side. Marie and Ernest were always in advance or lagging 
behind. When they reached the sea-shore, B6r6nice reminded 
her brother that the boats would have to start before daybreak, 
and he would need at least some hours of sleep. The two young 
men amused themselves by pressing On^sime to go to bed. 
Pulch^e herself said to him — 
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Vi^fl^ott really. oaglitt6. take some sleep, On68ime; don't for- 
get that we expect you the day after to-morrow for your, 
lesson.^* 

i JDnring the short distance the brother and sister had to walk, 
after having taken leave of the inhabitants of the chateau, On6«. 
8|aie>4dxowed himself so happy at being admitted to the chateau, 
and being no longer a stranger to the habits and amusements of 
Pxdch^rie^ that B^r^nice had not the courage to disabuse his 
mind, and tell him what she really thought of their new relatione 
with r^ard to her. In the meantime, Fulch^rie had accepted 
the Count de Morrille's arm; she was not without some uneasi-. 
B^ss as to what he would doubtless say about On6sime's continued 
funiliarities, but he had the good taste to say nothing on the 
mb^ct, and she felt thankful to him for it. 

.. The moon gently illumined the calm immensities of the sea. 
They stopped some time to contemplate it; then the two elders 
gave the signal to return home. They walked up the steep 
ooast, ascending from Dive to BenzevaL They turned round 
fiefre^ times for a parting look at the ^e% then they turned 
into the cavees — ^hollow roads of six or eight feet in width, bor- 
dei;ed by hedges and trees, at the feet of which so many wild, 
flowers bloom, and so many noisy insects hum« Ernest and 
Marie were a long way a-head,. Pulcherie and Morville a long, 
way behind. M. de Fondois and M. Malais chatted on various 
subjects. Morville made a declaration of love to Pulcherie, not 
leds inflated, and worth veiy little more than that the clerk had 
dictated to Onesime; but the language of love possessed such 
aaweet music, that the words of the song were little cared for. 
Pulcherie wished at first to quicken her steps, and come up with 
M. Malais; Morville begged and pressed her so, that she con- 
ssnted to. keep at the distance they then were, on the condition 
that they shoidd talk upon other subjects. This agreement 
made, she who had imposed it made no efforts to prevent its 
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being broken throogh. She mUoved MonriUe to ipedk to her 
agaio of hiiloTe. 

The next night there was another moonli^^ vilk— dmiBip 
whid^ ICorvilk made new variatkxns on the MBe thoae. All* 
dii^rie fell back upon the dotj she owed her giiardiaii% aad 
refused to give him any repLy that waa not dictated hf i 
theoL 

^ I cannot npeak to jonr relationa yet," relied MorviDe ; '^ia , 
the first place, because it is not to their will but to yoiora I widt 
to owe my happiness ; secondly, as a matter of form, I idiall be 
compiled to go and ask a sort of consoit of my fid^her. I m«st 
not Uiink of any official proposal, without haying first 
a]>prised him. In heaven's name, Mademoiaelle, let me read 
in your heart that it is not my hi^ppinesi alone I seek la 
the union I bum to contract," ^ ^ And other heUow 
phrases, and so on, during the time necessary fiir Polcb^ise 
to feel in her own estimation that she had offered a auffir 
cient opposition. They rejoined the rest of the party, and 
the young girl — who trembled greatly, and scarcely dared 
speak, when alone with him, was mote bold in the presence 
of others ; and, seizing the moment when she could still qpeak 
without being heard by any but him, but at the same time when 
any answer he could make must be audible to the others^ she 

" Go, and return quickly." 

The next day, Morville announced that he would have to 
leave for ten or twelve days. In the evening, Pulch^rie, having, 
retired early to her chamber, had a conversation with Morville, 
who had stolen quietly imdemeath her window; it appeared 
long to neither of them. 

On6ume, when he arrived with his flageolet to learn the waits, 
agreed on, was, without exactly being able to tell why, delighted 
to hear of the Count's departure, eq)ecially as he found Palcbfirie. 
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•calm and clieerfoli Marie and Ernest were very indifferent 
society for others. lHilch6rie begged B^r^nice to come and see 
liisr often ; she was no longer constrained by the fear of what 
Mdrville wonld think of her behaviour with her former friends ; 
and, besides, she was so happy 1 she was pleased with eTesy- 
^^dng-»thoaght every body charming — a convincing proof in 
the eyes of On&dme that she did not care for the Oomit« Poor 
On&ime! 

Bfr^oe herself was charmed to see Pulchlrie once more 
become to them almost what she had been in their in&ncy. She 
bantered Ondsime and his awkwardness during the lessons ; but 
with what grace and kindliness I She undertook herself to teack 
him a certain C^erman walt2 ; and with what patience she per- 
jformed the task ! On^sime wore his fishing clothes— in which' 
he looked a fine, handsome young fellow — and only wore his 
ridiculous cloth garments on Sundays. B^r^ce seeing Puloh^rie 
ao kind— taking an account of On6sime's admirable qualities- 
seeing him there, young, robust, and handsome— and thinking 
of their childhood— -ceased to look upon her brother^s hopes as 
.an absurd and hopeless dream. 

When On6sime had learned the German waltc, Ernest re- 
quested permission to waltz with Marie; but Pulch^rie pretended 
that On^sime was not yet perfect in the waltz, and she taught 
hiTn another — ^to which only Marie' and her cousin were allowed 
ix> dance, Pulch^rie always replying that the first had to be 
ftirther studied, even to On^sime, who insisted that he knew it. 
Often she would seclude herself for hours together, in her own 
room — singing over, with a new expression, all the love songs 
that she now understood, but which formerly she had sung so 
badly. The birthday approached. M. Malais proposed to give 
a f^ on the occasion. 

"What would people think if we were not to give a fete on* 
PulchtoeTs birthday r 

X 2 
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Some one would say, from time to time, f^ If the Ooont ie 
Morville should only return in time for the f&te 1" 

Pttlch^iie alone said nothing. 

On^sime had shown B^r^nice the letter the clerk had com-» 
posed for the object ofhiaflame^ 

B6r6nice had disapproved of it strongly. She advised him to 
write one himself, without any such grand phrases in it. On^ 
sime hesitated a long time, but at last resolved to follow her 
advice. He carried the new letter in his pocket for some time. 
The sea-water rendered it illegible ; he wrote another. 

The f&te-day arrived. Ondsime took up a handsome bouquet 
for Pulch6rie in the morning, ^nd returned. In the evening^ 
there was to be a dance under the horse-chesnuts, with a supper 
and fireworks. Berenice and her brother arrived at the ch&teaa 
early ; dinner was not yet over ; they took a walk in the garden* 
Pulch6rie was not long in calling B^r6nice to come and assist her 
with certain preparations. On6sime, leflb alone, and finding 
himself under Pulch6rie'8 window, thought of his letter. Up to 
this time, either be had not dared to give it her, or some one had. 
always been with her. He thought the moment favourable. H^ 
climbed up a piece of trellis-work, leapt into the chamber^ 
and placed his letter in a book on a table near the bed.. 
What a sweet and religious emotion he felt on finding himself 
alone in that little chamber. He saw a kerchief that had en* 
veloped Pulch^rie's head during the night ; he covered it with 
kisses, .was intoxicated by the very odour her tresses had left on 
it, then he fell on his knees, and addressed a fervent prayer Uy 
heaven. He was about to go out by the way he had entered ; 
he was already at the window when he heard a noise. He darted 
precipitately back into the room ; his sudden movement caused 
a plaster bust of Socrates ornamenting the mantel-piece to fall, 
down. The hollow head was shattered; and among the pieces 
^ plaster rolled out five or six letters, with some faded flowen^ 
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Ihat had been hidden there* On6sime wished to replace them 
all — but the name of Fulcherie frequently repeated in one of 
ihese letters so struck him, that^ not stopping to ask if he had 
the right to read letters addressed to Pulch6rie, but only listening 
to his passion, he thrust the letters into his pocket, jumped 
lightly through the window, and gained the park. As he had 
just opened one of the letters, and again seen the words dear 
FvlchJerie — which brought a mist before his eyes — he heard hinb> 
£elf called by B6r^ce and Pulch^rie. He went, greatly moved, 
in the direction whence the voices had proceeded. The guests 
^were assembled imder the chesnut trees. Fulcherie was in a 
toilette which became her to perfection — a wreath of reine^ 
tnarguerites on her head, and a splendid bouquet in her hand. 
On6sime looked to see if it was his bouquet, which she had 
received so graciously in the morning ; but this was composed of 
flowers quite strange to the country, and with the greater 
number of which he was entirely unacquaii;ted. ' He was not 
long in gu^sing whence the bouquet had come, when he saw 
the Count de Morville, who had arrived in time £[)r diimerr-*- 
having been apprised of the intended festivities, as he said, 
by a line firom Ernest — and had brought with him a bouquet 
irom Paris. 

• Fulcherie was radiant with beauty and happiness. On^sime 
was requested to play a quadrille ; the quadrille was scarcely 
over, when Fulcherie, approaching the young fisherman, said to 
him — • 

^' And now, On6«ime, a waltz— the little German waltz you 
play so nicely." 

Then, with a sweet smile, she spoke a few words to Urbain 
who seemed to thank her with rapture. There were only twa 
couples to the waltz — ^Marie and Ernest, Fulcherie and Urbain» 
The Count entwined his arm round the lithe and graceful figure 
^the young girl-— who leant upon his support with easy aban^ 
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ibmnent. Tbeloc^ofMomlk dwelt on her wiikiiitozicatiiig 
delist. Sometimes ihe would zmiee her eyes to thoee of the 
Count, and their glances minted, On^nxae wm pdb and trem^ 
Soddenlj he sto|^ied« 

""J^ANmr taidMorville. ''Ooon." 

''No^^iaidhe; <' it ii finished— I «m tired.'' 

""Ohl wfat* m pitjr said Marie, "^ and we wm ' getting on 

nicel J r 

'^ M. Onfinme will begin again,'' mid the Ooimt. 

^ No— I am tired ; I shall not play any more*" 

''Yoa are tiredr said theOoont. ^^It is Tvy easj to say 
that; bat yo« will be paid for your troaUe." 

^ I should like to see anybody pay me^ that I na|^ thacow the 
money in his free." 

«How,raseair ^ 

^Bascalt — there is one rascal here, and his head grows out ef 
your erairat» 

BMnxce ran, seized her brother by the arm, and diew him t 
few paces oft M. Malais could only cry*- 

^ What a scandal ! What will people think of nar 

Madame de Fondois said it was beginning to fed eold, and 
they had better return to the saloon. 

She took the Count's arm, and the rest £:>llowed their example. 
The brother and sister were left alone in the garden. BMnie» 
gently attempted to lead her brother away. They left tho park. 
On6Hime was struck with fftupor; but Boon it was he in his tam 
who dragged B6r6nice along. He had just remembered the 
letters he had found Ho shut himself up in his room, and 
devoured their contents. He remained for some time with his 
fiyoo buried in his hands; then started up with a leap^ as if 
awakened from a wearying sleep and a frightful dream. 

^ But, no r he said. ^ Those letter^ written so tenderly, and 
which seem to be in reply to other letters as tender, are really 
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addressed to her. — ' A thousand thanks, my dear Palch6rie/ fot 
your promptness in replying to me ! Yesi—you are right. Ycm 
do enable me to read in your heart those sentiments which 
lender me so proad and happy; you can — and without injury to 
your pricdesa innocence. Are not our tows ialready united 
before God V And this other — ' A thousand thanks again, my 
adored angel, for having refused to waltz even with Ernest. A 
thousand thanks for not allowing any one to dance to that little 
QenutOL air we both love so, but to keep it for us alone. How 
grateful I am for all the trouble it must coat you to teach our 
fsiyoarite air to that bumpkin, who, as you say, is no better than 
a savage. Tou will have enough to do— 4ie will infisdlibly spoil 
it for us.'" 

On^sime crushed up the letters with fury in his hand, then, 
noiselessly, he left the house through his bed-room window. 

Nothing was seen of him the next day, nor on those succeed* 
ing it. This was a sad blow to the fisherman's fiunily. Some^ 
times it was feared he had destroyed himself, but all said that 
-his religious principles were too strong to admit of such a possi- 
blLity. This each member of the &mily would say to reassure 
the others, without, however, feeling by any means assured him- 
self Eloi Alain, the miller, who had taken a great affection to 
On^sime, since the burning of his mill, deplored his loss no less 
than the others, and said- — 

^ If it was the want of money sent him away, t would have 
given him some," anything paralld to which had never been 
heard to proceed from Eloi Alain's lips. 

However, two months afterwards, a small sum of money was 
-received at Dive, sent home by On&ime ; — then nothing more was 
heard of him. It was thought he had embarked in some of the 
great fisheries, and that, on starting, he had sent a portion of his 
advances to his fiimily. . The advances are a sum of money paid 
l>n account of the seaman who embarks for the whale fisheries. 
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Thi« mim, intended for hw equipment with clothes, and other 
nece88aries indispensable for long and dangerous rojages^ is 
nearly alwayv eaten and dnmk before the ship sails^ and the 
mariner comes on board with emptj/ hags. He has, in realitj, 
purchased clothes with a portion of his money, but after baring 
spent the rest, he has resold his clothes for about one sixth of 
the cost price. The ship saib. After a few days* rough weather 
he is wet and cold. He applies to the captain, who, foreseeing 
the emergency, has always on board a stock of clothes, which ha 
sells to the sailor for whatever price he, the captain, chooses to 
fix upon them. As they cannot be dispensed with, and aa the 
price will only be paid for out of his share of the profits of the 
voyage on their return, the sailor thinks no more of it, and 
jcarcely troubles to ask the price. Thus, he purchases at first a 
red woollen shirt, he pays twelve francs for it, he resells it to a 
•wine-shop keeper for forty sous; on board, a similar shirt is sold 
•to, him for sixteen francs, so that for this twelve franc shirt he 
will eventually have paid twenty-six francs. It is only the poor 
who pay so dearly for everything. There are few among the 
rich who have such means of becoming poor. 

Although B6r^nice, at certain moments, understood that 
On^sime could never have married Pulch6rie, not only because 
she was rich, but, above all, because of the difference of their 
habits and education, and though she bore no malice towards 
Mademoiselle Malain, on account of her brother's disappearance, 
yet she avoided all meeting with her, and went no more to the 
chiteau. It was none the less through his love for her, that 
On^sime had been driven to despair, and taken with him all the 
life and joy of their house, and B6r6nice could not see her former 
friend without pain. It was soon known in the neighbourhood, 
that Fulch6ric*s maiTiage with the Count was decided on, and 
would take place in the ensuing spring. M. and Mademoiselle 
de Fondois left with their daughter, whose marriage was fixed 
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for the coining winter. The Malais resolved to spend a portion 
of the winter in Paris, and they left Benzeval in the month of 
November. 



: CHAPTER XV, 

• In the month of M&y, the Malais returned with the de 
f*ondois. . Marie had not changed her name, but she now called 
herself Madame. Madame Doroth6e Malais was saddened and 
changed. The Count de Morville had intrusted the preliminary 
arrangements of his marriage to his elder brother, who had dis- 
played a revolting degree of exaction in the matter, making no 
delicacy whatever in naming the price of an alliance of a family 
like theirs with a ^Eimily of graziers. The dowry had completely 
stripped the Malais; nothing was left to them but the chateau 
and a pension payable out of the rest, which amounted to 
acarcely eight thousand livres per annum. Madame Malais^ 
annoyed alike by these exactions, and the arrogant pride of the 
&ther, p]:essed her husband several times to break the match of^ 
but M. Malais was so proud of this alliance, which could only 
^rve to overwhelm him with humiliations, that he resolved to 
go through with it. Moreover, a marriage in su(^ an advanced 
state of preparation could not be broken off without the greatest 
Injustice to Pulch^rie, and she appeared so happy, she coaxed 
them so fondly, and thanked them with so many caresses, that 
the contract was signed before they left Paris. The return to 
Benzeval completed the desolation of Doroth^e; she was sur* 
rounded by all that had been once theirs, but was so no longer, 
' She refused to give orders to the servants. Whenever her 
husband said "my farm," or "my house," or "my garden," she 
w;ould turn round on him, saying— « 
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^ None of them belong to yon any longer.'' 

M. Ernest de Fondois and hi» lady, as a matter of oomne, 
stayed at the chateau; but vhen the Count arrived, be took up 
bis old quartern with the miller, his former host. He bad leamt 
in the neighbourhood that Eloi kept a bank, and he had need of 
his assistance. The truth was, that the Count's family, who 
were not over rich, had already paid his enormous gambling 
debts several times, and neither could nor would offer bim their 
purse again. They bad, however, advanced bim the sum neces- 
sary for the ProuBseau, and other indispensable matters. JJn&ft' 
innately, at a bacbelor^s dinner, which bad lasted all ni^t lon^ 
on the eve of the Count's departure for Benzeval, be bad gam'* 
bled and lost the entire sum, and more. He bad paid, and 
Ibnnd himself without a sou. To borrow in Paris was not easy. 
It struck bim that the miller, wbo knew the extent of tiie 
Malais proi)erty, and who only knew bim by bis title, and the 
opulence which surrounded him, would be very willing^ lend 
bim some money on account of the marriage portion. He 
shewed him a copy of the contract. Eloi was so delighted to 
see the Malais thus pillaged, that he gladly lent the sum neoes* 
sary to bring the affitir to a settlement; not, however, without 
having taken measures for his own security, and exacted an 
enormous rate of interest. The town usurer is often talked of; 
the country usurer would frighten him. The town iisni«r 
always takes so much per cent.; he reckons, you reckon with 
bim ; he is compelled to adopt a species of rule. The usurer of 
the poor and of the peasants does not lend for so much per cent., 
be never enters into such petty details : — ^ You want a btmdred 
francs, you must give me two hundred. If that doesn't suit 
you, be off about your business.' 

The Count managed matters so magnificently, that Marie de 
Pondois was a little humiliated. Her shawls, her laces, and hat 
diamonds had been vastly inferior to those received by Pnl- 
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di^rie. She was in an ill humour for some dajs, and made a 
point of finduqig all the £iult she could with the Count. Madame 
Poroih^ having let slip a few complaints of the exactions of 
tke fsanHy in her presence, she remarked that it was madness ta 
hthxe submitted to it, spoke of the disinterestednesB of her oousm, 
affirming, that if he had behaved so towards her parents, she 
would never have accented him. 

*' It seems to require a great deal of money," she said, ''to get 
this gentleman to consent to marry a girl so charming in every 
j^^spect as Pulohdrie. Pulch6rie certainly wants pride, and does 
not estimate herself at her proper value. I am neither as pretty 
lior as fittcinating as she; but I should certainly have set a> 
Jiigher price upon myself." 

Hadazne Makus made a few more attempts upon her husbandi 
Imt all were useless, and the poor woman saw everybody in rap« 
tores with what reduced her to dei^air. Great difficulties arose 
with, the question of invitations to the wedding. Pulch^rie 
Irent herself to invite P^lagie, Tranquille, and B^r^nice. This, 
$be was aficaid, would displease Urbain; on the 'contrary, he 
applauded it highly, for he himself had promised to invite the 
miller, who would pass easily in the £Eimily muster. M. Malais, 
however, was annoyed to see Eloi*s name down on the list 

''I don't like that man; he is. envious and insolent. Besides, 
be has a bad reputation in the countiy, they say he is an usurer." 

''An usurer T said the Count ; " but the thing is absurd. The^ 
poor devil would have more need to borrow than to lend. You 
should see how impatiently he looks forward to the few sous I 
have to pay him every week." 
. " People speak of him very differently to that." 

" I am very sorry, my dear Malais, that you did not forewarn 
me of your objections to the poor deviL I am so happy," he^ 
added, kissing Pulch6rie's hand, "that I wish all the world to 
partake of my joy, and see everybody happy about me. I have 
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invited the miller,'* and, he added, laaghing: ^yon may think 
yourself lucky I haven't invited worse stilL I conld have 
invited all my enemies, and all years too, if you have any, 
without giving it a thought. I like everybody just at present; 
all I find fault with is, that there are not enough people to be 
fond of 

The miller's name remained on the list. 

In the evening, M. Malais said to his wife— 

^ At last the great day draws near. I am only annoyed at 
the miller's being invited; — I don't like seeing that man in 
my house." 

^' We must submit to our destiny," said Doroth6e, ironically. 
*' Besides, if seeing Eloi Alain in my house puts you out of 
the way, you may make your mind ea^y at once, for hell find it 
difficult to be seen in your — ^ my house.* For that, it would be 
necessary for you to have a — 'my house,' and you have no 
longer anything of the kind. We are allowed to live here, and 
that is alL We are of no importance here. You haven't asked 
your nephew if I am to give the miller the place of honour on 
my right ; mind you ask him to-morrow." 

*'Hold your tongue, Doroth6e; it really seems as if you 
wished to spoil my happiness." 

. ^ Oh ! I like your happiness. I would rather Pulch6rie had 
a husband who would feel it an honour to marry her, and to 
belong to our family, instead of a fine gentleman who thinks he 
is doing us an honour, and makes us pay for the honour with all 
we are worth. I am sure he would never have married Pul- 
ch^rie, if he had found us in the situation he will leave us in." 

''Don't make things worse than they are. Have we ever 
spent anything like as much as we shall have to spend } Now, 
on the contrary, Fulchdrie being married, we can spend our 
money quietly, and need deny ourselves nothing. What is it we 
dtpriTed oft What was never of any use to us. Don't give 
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yourself such sad and lamentable airs. What will people think 
cifyour 

** They can think nothing worse than the truth, at all events > 
nothing that can do us so much harm in people's estimation." * 

. " Our niece will be called the Countess de Morville to-morrow. 
Is there anything degrading in that T 

" No, but the price we pay for it shows how much this alli- 
ance is really above us. It will only serve to huitiliato us, and 
then what will injure us most in the world's estimation is, that 
we shall be no longer rich* Your niece will be a Countess 1 You 
may call the Count your nephew as often as you like ; he will 
call you M. Malais, or short Malais, as he does already, while yoa 
call him monsieur Hie County as long as my arm." 

"All this will not prevent his elder brother coming here- 
to-morrow, and its having a famous effect for people to say, we^ 
liad a peer of France at Pulch6rie's wedding." 

*' The house wiU have to be turned topsy turvy again for him^ 
and I am sure he will turn up his nose at everything." 

" We must give him up our bed-room." 

" What ! our bed-room !" 
r *' He only stays two days, and will only have to sleep here 
twice ; we can put ourselves out of the way a little for two days. 
Just think, what would people say, if a. person of his rank wera 
not properly accommodated in our house." 

"After that, I have no more to say; when you are in other- 
people's houses, we ought to be very thankful that they let us. 
stop here at alL" 

When Pulch^rie went to invite Berenice, the latter accepted 
the invitation, but, after a moment's silence, as if she had sought 
lor a pretext to refuse, and only accepted in default of finding one. 

"What ails you, B^r^nice?" said Pulch^rie; "you receive the 
3iews of a marriage that makes me happy, very coldly." 

" Ah I" «i^d B6r6nice, " I was thinking, at the same time, of 
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^x 'p-*«^"»f of ar rocr OaaiiB«. I k>3«- ^«it veO too wera 
dlX f,"? >iTti : bd ht rc-v- ^T -. -M> a^a zpo= ilw pbai of oar 

■^ I td voB ^un Ttn v«T« BM ^ liisi : I ufl him ■> oAen, 
fw I a» n A-«cId vkJt «::i is miswT. Tcpq wwt ridi. Imag^ 
«p in tbe peu vciU: h vi* sftiaes w x^ak cf h; but 
OnesiiBe AxiU cdIt wv tfa« litde PaliAaag klnoa u poor u 
kHUselit;^ pining ihcttt lazc&oud vtch c» ob ife bea^ ^il- 
^efi^ «>drj; oor c>i:k± hn*! 'vick a> ic<i thinkmc it pM^ 
OotainlT. if tltiB:^ li*l nsDoiEed u thu^r wnc that is lio mt, if 
M. Sbkis' nn had limL ^ta* vaoU haT« bias Buthiag mr- 
l-risJEj; ia Falcaerit heaiiaiag vttf diT 3t».i«iatf.AJaiB. flMm/ 
iVMiKir MW- TVQ ahuT? gfcg thai. And n. vbeii be VrMn" 
MnnJ thac tvq vcr iK^ot va kuhit iBod^. Ab^ m it aeiacd 
biu. »nd he wet &U01 ns ' W« ^t? msiI ta t^nk God thi* 
bif did HOC kiD Msisrif : « lErsc I l«bifTvij he iwl daw ao." 

- \ dij c.i.n -wish w Wli^rw au in smb.- i^f chal WcM* fbtmd ia 
my lirti-nvm, ibf bast ,•£ Avraws fenirtc md the other letten 
tais;i-n auray " 

- 1 know nothji^ itf aD that : bro <.m the dav be wmi a» 
nnu^y stranji-c^ ibe Couat if -miitf lik^ a Tn ^^^^^^'^p and it -w^ 
thuA lUjjilit tbar h* ■wwit **ar.~ 

■■ l\ior v>ji«tia»,- ! I »n» «>ny »% law boa a tmamt of pirf to 
bi*u. Ho»»wr, I alw>y, w«iTnl bin fciiuilT. with ^te Mma 
ft^btOHhip t h««« Mmr Mwd. atMl b<f*« na e«a. to Sed &r 
K'th t^\wu, uid S«; rjttihw Alain aai ai.rehiar Pa^pe.' 
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If you do not see me veiy gay now and then^ you must not 
wish me to be sa Only see that your fine gentlemen show more 
politeness to me than they did to On6sime.*' 

^ Oh! there is no danger of that. It strikes me the Count 
de Morville must have perceived this loire, which I had no 
idea of j and there was a little jealousy mixed up with his treat- 
ment of On6sime. I promise you, during the mass at my 
marriage^ I will pray for him in his life of danger on the sea." 

The two young girls fell into each other's armsi, and kissed 
each other tenderly. 

'^ I wish you to be my bridesmaid of honour, B^r^nioe." 

^ Do not ask it, Pulch^rie; do not ask me to have any aluure 
in this marriage but my prayers for your happiness.*' 

The marriage-day arrived: it was rather an embarrassing^ 
matter to seat a miller and a peer of France at the same tables 
B6r6nice was young, pretty, and, moreover, gifted with a 
delicate tact and a timidity which shielded her ; the miller, on 
the contrary, was an ill-natured envious rustic, full of malice 
and cunning, who, under a guise of false simplicity, always knew 
how to say all that he knew would be most disagreeable to people. 

At the mass, the Count's brother committed the slight and 

imperceptible impertinence of offering his hand to B6r6nice^ 

wishing to show, by this excessive politeness to a simple country 

girl, that from his high position all these people, Malais and 

A1ft^it>g, squires and peasants, rich and poor, might possibly have 

Kxne difference between, and for themselves; but that for him 

iSbej were all confounded in a common and profound obscurity, 

just as from the top of a mountain the lofty oak and the Aowexy 

hawthorn appear of the same height. A heavy wind was 

blowing on that day, the sea was rough, the fishing boats had 

not been able to go out ; from time to time violent gusts made 

the ehurdi-windows rattle again. There came one, terrific in- 

its fiMwe and suddenness, that made the very church itself totter. 
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The service was suspendeiL Bdr6nice, whose eyes met those of 
Pulch6rie, looked in the direction of the sea, to remind the bride 
of her promise to pray for him who doubtless at that moment 
was in the midst of danger, perhaps perishing, pronouncing 
the name of Pulcherie. The young bride made a sign that she 
had understood, and the two prayed together. One of the 
angels who gather good prayers firom the lips of mortals and 
cany them to the foot of the throne of God like flowers of the 
heart*s growth, took care not to iorget this one. 

At the same moment, in another part of the world, the raging 
waters attacked the »hip containing One^dme. A ware swept 
the deck, and carried away three men from the stern of the 
TesseL Two sank ne%'er to itvpftBar; On^sunev who waa the 
third, wa^ caught in a portion of the rigging and roBatncd in 
theshipt 

At the wed^iiirg-dum£r, the coctTersatioB tamed cpoa tht 
weather. 

"^ It WBa a wijirl enough to nnahxp a cow^s hoena^ saTing 
presence, >L >[alais,'' said the miller; "^ and yoa oaghdi go 
if cows have their hom:^ w^U mooreii on to their headft or not. 
Do yoa rem^nber, when you w*irfi a little choipv m. one of the 
fielflH of yialsua oi Dive, yoar granri&ther, yoa wfttn pitched iat0 
a heiljje by a great white ox that waa christen £br the hrrmfgpnm 
at Pains that yeac! It watt an honour your gnBid&^«her Bail 
fi>cir years running, 3^L ^lalois, and he waa proud of it ; and ik 
was a great bbw fi)r him at the ti1%Ji yi^ar when he wa» cut ami 
by a big c«3d ox, &d by < jomet, of Caen, ami n monster of a beasft 
it waa. The sixth year he took hu^ revenge, but it waa hi» las! 
teiompb. He died soon aflier that — £br at dfly-eight he tided tv 
g arfiirm hiaflanoqaride irom Poitou, which he had done whest 
iNTwas^yoong^. over again — eighty-tour league^ without daakr 
wag;*grxih; hut he waa no longer youn^j; no more waa hit 
jf.^A^-'i^it^h** «A ia ail Sonnandy. The cob broke do^wn mt 
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the road and pitched him off; he ouly lived a very short time 
after it. He was a first-rate man for all that, and the cob was 
the best cob in all Normandy." 

Itepeated efforts were made to stop the miller's eloquence, bat 
in vain; he went on to the end without heeding interruptions. 
Then he watched for another opportunity to commence the 
attack, like a sportsman in ambush. The chateau was spoken 
of: the bridegroom's elder brother remarked that, with an 
additional story, it would command a magnificent view of the 
sea. Doroth^e replied, with some asperity, that the masters of 
the chateau could do what they liked with it, but that it was no 
longer any business of hers. 

" The bride is very handsome for all that," said the miller, 
when he thought the moment favourable. " Who would have 
thought we should one day have to call her Madame the 
Countess^ when we used to see her playing about with my 
cousin P^lagie's children — Berenice, at the end of the table 
there, and who is not a bad-looking wench either, and Onesime, 
H fine brave young fellow, who saved my life when a great many 
l^rave fellows had left me to be roasted quietly, and who has 
left the country, out of grief, so they say, because a young girl 
of these parts who had promised to marry him was going to 
marry some one else. If it was only money he wanted, there's 
a cousin, whom Tve no need to name, but who isn't very far 
.from here at present, who passes for having a few old crown 
pieces put away somewhere, and who wouldn't have let him go, 
but he was off without a word to anybody. What has become 
of him God only knows. All we know is, he has sent home a 
little money to his family. Eh bien I when I used to see that 
little Pulch^rie running about the beach with Pelagie's other 
children, and calling me cousin, and On6sime and Berenice her 
brother and sister, I never thought I should live to say to her 
one day — * Madame the Coimtess.' " 

L 
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After dinner there was a dance in the parit; all the neigh- 
bourhood had been invited, and mnaicianB engaged from Caen- 
During the ball the rumbling of a post-chaiae was heard; it w» 
the Count de Morville taking hia wife away and starting with 
her for Paris. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

Theee years later a ship laden with cod entered the port of 
Fecamp. The voyage had been prosperous. The sailors* shaie 
amounted to nearly eight hundred /raiie8 a man. The sails w&n 
furled and the ship put in order. The crew landed. On^siniCir 
who this year had sailed as first mate, had nearly twelve hun- 
dred francs to receive. He felt >>imgftlf almost cured of hts^ 
love, or, at any rate, thought the pleasure of once more seeing 
his family would more than compensate for the poignant grief 
that awaited him in the scenes where he had known Pulch^rie. 

A few days' delay was necessary to discharge the ship and 
pay off the crew. When the s^ors come on shore, after a good 
voyage, the tavern-keepers allow them to do just as they pleaae. 
They break and smash what they please without the sb'ghtett 
attention being paid to them. All damages are put down 2& 
the bill, which they pay without taxing. The great art of the 
tavern-keeper is to discover when the sailor is getting near the 
end of hit capital, so as to stop the impunity and the credit in 
tma When he has no more money he is allowed to make na 
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A tayem-keeper of F6camp bad pushed this prudence a little 
too £Eur, previous to the departure of the McKr8(min, with re« 
• fiBrence to one of her crew. The sailor had deposited his 
.advances in the landlord's care ; when the money was half spent, 
the latter announced that there was none left, and that nothing 
more could be supplied without a further deposit being made. 
The sailor knew he was being robbed, and got in a passion ; but 
his host had him arrested and kept in prison till the day of the 
ship's sailing. The crew of the Maraauin made oath to pimish 
the landlord's perfidy in a startling manner. Four sailors, in 
whose number care was taken that the victim of the roguery 
should not appear, hired a hackney-coach and drove all over the 
town according to their never- &iling custom. Three were in- 
side, the fourth on the roof behind the driver. They stopped at 
all the wine-shops and drinking-booths. At the third wine- 
diop the coachman was promoted to the rank of friend, and 
descended from his box to drink with the sailors. When 
they arrived at the culprit's establishment, one of the 
sailors inside in a loud voice passed the word to the officer 
cm deck, 

" To — hoa! Valin, cast anchor!" 

And Yalin, obedient to discipline, sent the anchor he had 
brought with him through the innkeeper's windows. The 
lioraes went on two or three steps further, but the cable of the 
anchor moored to the stem of the coach soon prevented their 
going any &rtdier. The coachman understood, and pulled up. 
The tavern-keeper was neither annoyed nor amused, the thing 
•was simple enough. The sailors had come to drink; it was 
"M^ir pleasure to break the windows — that was nobody's busi- 
ness ; it was their way — why shouldn't they amuse themselves^ 
worthy fellows? The sailors left the coach and ordered drink. 
^onxi^ of them, knowing Jerome, the landlord, and his wife, of 

L 2 
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were gone. Wliat had become of tbeml No one knew any- 
thing about them. The others, those who had destroyed the 
bnilding, were too numerous, and had not been recognised. 
The house remained demolished. 

On^me, having been paid off, started for Havre; from 
Havre he proceeded to Honfleur. At Honfleur he found a 
large fishing-smack from Dive, which was to start during the 
night, and in this he embarked. He quickly asked for news 
of his parents, and B^r^nice, and the miller, of whom he had 
grown fond since saving his life. All were well, except C^saire^ 
of whom bad news had reached home; he had been drowned 
with all his ship's crew, off the coast of Africa. On^sime 
dared not speak of Pulch^rie. As they reached the Yillerville 
roads he saw in the twilight a boat containing a single man. 

.^Is not that my &therr he asked of the fisherman; ^I am 
greatly mistaken, or I recognise the MoneUe, Tranquille Alain, 
ahoy!" 

" Who hails f cried a voice from the boat. 

^' Neither more nor less than your own son, On^sime^ come 
to help you to lift your nets. Come alongsida** 

The boat was soon alongside, and Ooesime threw himself 
into his father's arms. 

''Eh Urn! poor C^sairer 

*^ Alas ! lost, two years ago ; and I was afraid you were so 
too. Tou should see B^r^nice aud your mother praying when 
a gale of wind's blowing ; but their prayers were not able to 
gave our poor eldest boy ; Heaven rest his soul ! But what have 
you been doing 1" 

^^ I have been three times to the cod-fishery off Newfound- 
land, and this last time as first-mate. Don't fret yourself, I've 
got more than a thousand francs in my belt here. And poor 
O^saire not alive to share our happiness !'* 
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They lifted their nets, they were filled with fish. 

*^ Yen see youVc brought back your good lock with yoo^" 
said Tranquille. 

The fish secured, they made for the land. 

^^Tum your back as we get near shore,** said TranipiiHa 
^ Berenice and your mother will be on the beach when we geiT 
in.. I am obliged to get them to help me when I oome aahosc^ 
for Tve been going alone to sea for three years, and Tm getting 
old. Now don't turn your head to the shore; they have seen ns; 
hide behind the saiL" 

In faet> BMmco and Pelagic were getting rather fidgetty on 
the beach. 

*' I assure you," said 6^6nice^ '' there are two menin the boai." 

'' Then it is not your father.** 

^ I am certain it is the MoneUe^ howeyer ; see, she ia coming 
in! Now I can see my father." 

^ Yes, it is he; but there is another man with him." 

''It is a sailor — in a sailor's dress; but — ah! my God! it is 
impossible!** 

'^ What ails you, B^rdnice r 

^ What ails you yourself^ mamma? yon are all trembling.*' 

f* 1 think"— 

** Tes, and so do I; but not too much joy yet." 

At this moment the boat shot up the river, and B^r^nioe^ 
fidling on her kneei^ cried out— 

''On^amef 

On6nme could contain himself no longer ; he lei^ into the 
water nearly up to his waist, and threw himself into the arms 
(^ his mother and sister. 

''Oh, my Qod, I thank thee!" said P^agie; ''thou hart 
wstoiedmeogieP 

** Mother," said On^nme^ ** some one must go and q>eak to 
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the Car6 directly, to get him to perform a grand mass this very 
morning; I have made a vow to our Lady of Good Help, and I 
can neither eat nor drink till I have accomplished it." 

Pdlagie went to speak to the Cor^, while Onlsime assisted his 
fiitiier to land the fish, wash them^ and hang the nets to dry. 
Qaxh fishennen as were on shore came to shake On^sime hy the 
bmd, who informed them that he had made a vow at sea. 

"Isitforto^ayr 
[ " Yea, my mother has gone to speak to the Cur^" 

" They'll wait, I suppose, for all the people to come ashore.** 

** Certainly. Will some one go and tell my Cousin Eloi )*' 

« The miller of Benzeval ?" 

^ Yes." 

^ m go^ and smoke a pipe on the way." 

Pllagie was soon back. They waited for the return of the 
^shing-boats, whose sails were already seen peeping on the 
horizon. The Cur6 came to Alain's cottage to inform himself 
ci the circumstances of the vow; then when the boatmen had 
returned the bells were rung, and all the village proceeded to 
the church ; the strangers and bathers staying at Dive joined 
the cortege ; On^sime, followed by his £Eunily, walked with head 
and feet bare, carrying a large taper in his hand; he advanced 
to the choir, and then knelt down. The Cur6 ascended the 
pulpit, and said — 

^ My brethren and children, one of us, On6sime Alain, was 
in the midst of a fearful tempest. At a moment when the 
ship was breaking in all directions, when the bravest were 
turning pale at the £Bice of death, and the oldest sailors did not 
know what to do to save their lives, On6sime Alain made a vow 
to cur Lady of Good Help : he promised the blessed mother of 
God to have a mass said and to bum a taper of six pounds 
weight at her altar, to which he would walk bare-headed and 
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bare-footed before eating or drinking at Diye, if by her inter- 
cession he could be enabled once more to see his natire 
place and his £unily. Just as he had expressed his vow, t^ 
fearful wave covered the ship and carried away three of her 
crew;^-one alone was thrown against the rigging, to which he 
clung; the two others, the captain and the mate, were drowned. 
Subsequently, the sea grew calm, and Ondsime had the good 
fortune to recover the ship, though she was so damaged by the 
sea that a man had to be constantly kept at the pump, till she 
came into harbour. On6sime Alain is here to-day loyally to 
accomplish his vow. Let us unite to return thanks to our 
Lady of Good Help, the sailor's guardian saint.*' 

Then all the voices thundered out the famous hymn to our 
Lady of Grood Help, that we have already heard sung at the 
christening of the Monette. 

The Cur6 then said mass, after which the hymn was again 
sung. Every voice trembled; the women shed tear& On 
leaving the church, the men came to shake Ondsime by the 
hand, the women to kiss P^lagie and B6r6nice; then, while the 
two women had gone home to prepare a good break£Eist, On6sime 
ordered several pots of cider at the cabaret door, and replied 
to the questions of the fisheimen as to the cod fisheries and 
the dangers he had braved At that moment the miller of 
Benzeval came down the coast and reached Dive; he had been 
detained by a very lively discussion with his servant Desir^e. 
When the fisherman had called to apprise him of On^sime'9 
arrival he was breakfasting. He had not forgotten that ha 
owed his life to Ondsime, and was so overcome that he said (o 
Desir^e— 

'^ Desir6e, my appetite has left me; give me my coat and hat; 
I must go down to Dive and embrace On^sime.'* 

"Can't you go when you have finished your break£etstf* 
said Desir^e, sharply. 
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*'Far from it, I wish I was there already; the dear boyT 

" The dear boy, indeed ! You have no eyes except for him ; 
all the rest of the world is as nothing to you now." 

« I can't forget that he Baved my life." 

^' You must have been preoiouedy afraid, to be always talking 
of it in that way. On^sime only did what anybody else would 
liave done. People don't allow Christians to be broiled alive 
without trying to save them.** 

*^ That is to say, that I should have been dead if he had not 
run the risk of dying with me to save my life.** 

*' After all, it*A nothing to me ; you can do as you please. 
People say in these parts that you have made a will, leaving him 
everytliing, and forgetting others I needn't name, who have 
spent their lives in your service, and to whom you made so 
many fine promises in their youth.*' 

" Don't be uneasy, Desir6e ; if I die before you, make sure 
that you will want for nothing for the rest of your days." 

" No doubt. I dare say you will leave me a morsel of bread, 
so that it shouldn't be said that Desir^e who spent her life in 
the service of the rich miller of Benzeval had to beg her bread 
from door to door. You used to sing a different tune to that > 
you couldn't marry me, you said, but it would be all the same, 
and you would leave me everything in your will just as if I had 
been your wife." 

" You are sure, then, that I shall die before you, Desir6e 1" 

^' Listen, Mattre Eloi : I was quite a girl when I came to you, 
and you were already a middle-aged man; but you have no 
more gratitude than — nothing at all ! I have been your slave 
all my life for a crust of bread. What would you have said 
if, instead of looking after your interests and slaving as I have 
done, I had done like other people — robbed you right and left — 
and quietly made a purse for myself. Hem ! what would you 
have said 1" 
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''I might have been good-natured enough to hare said 
nothings but I should have broken your bones for you with a 
good stout cudgeL I want nobody's advice ; I am old enon^ 
to manage my own affiurs. It*s beastly to be always talking io 
a man about his will, and turning all his thoughts to the 
churchyard. If you are not satisfied, be off I if I oatch yoa 
talking about such things again, I shall turn yoa out at 
doors/* 

" Oui dut I have no doubt; but none of that, if you please ; 
I stop here ; you hare had my youth, you shall have my certaim 
age; I defy you to turn me out of doors. Besides, I would 
lie down like a dog at your door, and let myself die of hunger.'' 

" Come, come, Desir^, let me alone, and calm yoursel£ I tdl 
jou, you are down in the will very comfortably, and have 
nothing to complain of; but I swear to you, as sure as wj 
name is Eloi, that if ever you speak to me again about that 
infernal will, 111 scratch all out. It wont take long to cross out 
four lines." 

''What ! is there four lines of itT said Desir^ with eager 
^es, '' But it isn't the money I care for, I am only jealous of 
your being too fond of other people." 

" Hold your tongue ! my coat and hat." 

It was the foregoing colloquy that prevented Maitre Eloi book 
reaching the cabaret where On^sime and the other fishermen were 
seated till long after the mass. They hailed Eloi, who embraced 
On^ime with warmth. These two walked together to Tran- 
quille's cottage, where breakfast was waiting fov On6sime. As 
they went oS, arm in arm, one of the fishermen said, '' Old Eloi 
eeems out and out fond of his young cousin; he is fonder o£ 
him than of anything except his money." 

" Damel when On6aime went to fish him out of the fire, all 
his money would have been of little use to him." 

Eloi, whose own break&st had been interrupted, ate with the 
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•Saanjly. During the meal, On6sime had again to go over the 
particulars of his three voyages, his dangers, and his vow. I 
have often heard, at the sea side, the same story told over again, 
aeven tinies in succession. The narrator recommences whenever 
a fresh listener arrives; the original audience will laugh as 
heartily at the risible passages the seventh time as at the first-— 
^md those who have interrupted the recital with certain obser- 
vations, wiU repeat them in the same places at each recom- 
mencement. 

'' I might have known some misfortune would happen to that 
ship," said On6sime; " but when I first started, I was so miser* 
able" (and he looked at B^rdnice) '^ that I would have engaged in. 
a ship commanded by the devil himself, if his had been the first 
to sail. She was a new boat, going to sea for the first time.*' 

^ That was no very bad look out," said the miller. 

^^ True, but when she was launched in the Fecamp dock, at 
the end of her course, instead of her head turning round towards 
the chi^l of Our Lady as a baptized boat ought to, she went the 
other way. At this the master and four sailors refused to sail 
in her. Good : they found three other men and myself Two 
days before we sailed, one of the men, eating on deck, let his 
knife &11, and the infernal blade dropped on its point, and stuck 
upright on the deck. This time it was too much. Some who 
had stopped after the first bad sign, went off at the second; and 
it was only by dint of great promises they managed to get a 
crew together at alL" 

" Unhappy boy 1" said P61agie, " you wished, then, to rush to 
your destruction ?" 

Onesime again looked at B€r6nice, and made no reply to his 
mother. He continued — 

" When we were attacked by a storm, such as the oldest sailors 
never remembered seeing before, we all reproached ourselves 
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with not having listened to the warnings of Pleaven, when we 
embarked on board this cursed ship." 

** When did this happen ?" asked B^r6nice. 
• " A few dajs after wo started ; we were still in the Channel ; 
it was the week afterwards, on the Tuesday, a little before 
noon." 

" Oh, my God I" cried B^r6nice ; ''it was indeed then." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" I will tell you another time." 

Eloi Alain invited the family to dinner ; but the ruling passion 
itsserted its dominion, and he chose a few fish from the number 
Tranquille and his son had brought home. He returned to 
appease Desir^e, who had a dinner to prepare for a family 
towards one of whose members, at least, she bore a grudge. 
The dinner passed off satisfactorily. De6ir6e sat at the table, 
according to custom — getting up to wait on the visitors — ^which 
did not prevent P61agie and B6r6nice from assisting her from 
time to time. Dinner over, Pelagie remained for a chat with 
Desir^, while Eloi and Tranquille smoked their pipes over a 
pot of cider. B6r6nice and On6sime left the house, and went 
to sit down by the edge of the little mill-pond. Both had 
much to say; but neither dared commence. However, after a 
considerably prolonged silence, the ice was broken by these 
words — 

''Well! On^sime"— 

"Well! B6r6nice"— 

'' My poor On6sime ! and so you have come back. Is it 
because you are less unhappy, or because you want consola- 
tion T 

" Both, sister. I still love Pulch^rie ; but with the sort of 
love wo might have for a star, which we know we can never . 
reach. Since I left home, I have reflected, and seen the world 
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a good deal. Brought up with Pulch^rie, I was like a chicken 
a hen may have hatched at the same time as young pheasants. 
First, the feathers of the latter assume rich colours — ^then she 
flies away. I have seen through my folly. Pulch6rie could 
never have been mine. I have come back to live with you, as 
we used to live ; I shall derive pleasure from thinking of her, 
and seeing the place where we once lived together. So you 
need not be afraid to tell me all that has happened. When I 
left, Pulch6rie was going to be married— Is she married V 

"Yes"— 

*' Wait a moment — I thought so — I knew it ; but, however; 
it has upset me a little. I must say to myself — Pulcherie is 
married ; Pulch6rie is another's. She married him, because she 
loved him — ^because she was in love with him. Now I have 
made the wound bleed. Speak — nothing can hurt me so much 
ka what I have just said." 

''Uh hienl you are right, brother. I will tell you all at 
once. Pulcherie is married. She knew you loved her, from a 
letter you left in her room, and by a conversation she had with 
me on the dJay of her marriage. During the marriage mass, 
there was a fearful storm. We both thought together of a 
friend who was on the sea — and, understanding one another by 
a glance, we prayed together for him. Think how I felt, this 
morning, when you were telling your story ; — ^it was at the very 
moment when you were about to perish, that we addressed a 
fervent prayer to heaven for your safety." 

Onlsime embraced his sister, and both were silent for some 
moments. Berenice continued — 

" When Pulch6rie left here with her husband, there were a 
great many rumours afloat about her marriage. It was said that 
M. Malais — ^his head turned by the pride of seeing his niece 
a countess — ^had ruined himself for her marriage portion. Ma* 
dame Malais — against whose will it was all done— complained to 
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whoever would listen to her. Ab to M. Mahus, who jca know 
is 80 proud, he made no retrenchment in his outward expenaei^ 
but it IB said the change was felt at home. The Count de Mor- 
Tille came sometimes to Benzeval, but never went to the cbiteaiL 
He would come in the night^go straight to our cousin Elors^ and 
go away again at daybreak, — ^without a word to any one. Ob 
these occasions, the miller — who would answer no questi oni 
would rub his hands and smile all day. Pulch6rie wrote some- 
times, regretting that she could not see her uncle and aunt; her 
husband's businesH &f£iln would not allow him to come to Nor- 
mandy, and he did not like her to travel alone. 8he seemed sad, 
though she was always speaking of her happiness ; and Madame 
Dorothy often said, — ' They cannot deceive me— -we have lost 
, everything, and have not even the consolation of having secured 
Puloh^rie's happiness ! It was otu: ridiculous vanity that turned 
the tuifortimate child's head. Wo were so proud to see a count 
at our table, we praised everything he did so absurdly, that at 
last we turned the poor girl's brain, and now she is paying 
dearly for it.' 

" In the midst of all this, Madame Malais died. This time^ 
Pulch^rie came down with her huBband. She seemed so wretched, 
it was distressing to see her; but as she had a natural cause of 
grief, in the death of her kind benefactress, it could not be in* 
ferred from that that she was unhappy in her marriage. They 
stayed a few days after the funeral. The Count came often to 
sec the miller; he had long diHCussions with M. Malais; he 
wanted, it was said, to get liim to sign some papers. M. Malais 
refused at first, but at last consented ; then the Miller was sent 
for to the chateau, where he went, several days in succession. 
Everybody knew that there was Homething wrong, and that my 
cousin Eloi was somehow mixed up with it ; but when people 
asked him questions, he would make no answer; or rather, he 
would answer by asking you questions about things he knew 
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joa would not like to give an answer upon. I only saw Pol* 
chdrie anoe ; she came to kiss me, before she left for Paris ; she 
appeared sad, and was yery much changed. If my cousin Eloi 
aays noihing, there is one, who does not know as much, perhaps- 
f— but who teUs whatever he does know, and very likely a great 
doal more. That is, Mutre Epiphane, who is no longer the 
deck ; all on a sudden, he became the Miller's friend— and from 
that time never left the mill. It is said that Eloi employed him 
in some business affairs with Pulch^rie's husband. At any rate, 
lie disappeaied some months after having given up his school, 
aaid came back a tremendously fine gentleman ; he had turned 
bailiff. A thousand things were said about this unheard et 
good fortune— a schoolmaster to become a bailiff! S[is wife 
wears bonnets now ; there is no more opposition at the baths. 
Pesir6e manages them all. Msdtre Epiphane says that the 
miller has got hold of nearly all the Mahds' fortune ; and can 
have the rest whenever he pleases. He says also that Eloi Alain 
TOwed a vengeance against the Malais in his youth — that he ha& 
M. Malais at the end of his line, and if he does not yet draw 
Imn out of the water, it is because he is amused to see him 
straggle. However, I can scarcely believe that cousin Eloi ha» 
become so rich, and M. Malais so poor. Neither one nor the 
other has made the slightest change in his habits. M. Malais 
bas still his horse and carriage ; he has discharged some of hi& 
servants, it is true ; but he says it is because he is afraid of being 
robbed; and that, since his wife's death, he receives no company 
•—the fear of being robbed does not indicate a ruined man. Ho 
Las now only a one-eyed servant man, who does not belong to 
these parts ; nobody saw him arrive ; he never goes out, and 
speaks to nobody. The tradesmen who supply the house take 
fewer things to the chateau than formerly ; but that is easily 
understood, as he sees no company since Madame Doroth6e's 
death. M. MsJais is always well dressed; he diives in the same 
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pbaetoD; with the same horse^ always well harnessed ; he driven 
now and then over to Caen or to Honfleur^ and always gives 
something to the poor he meets on the way. In the meantime^ 
my cousin wears the same old clothes that he did three years 
agO; which he has mended with patches of what he calls the 
same colour — that is to say, scraps cut off the same piece of 
doth, that have been kept in a drawer^ while the clothes hare 
been exposed to the sun, the dust^ and the rain ; he has only 
his old cob for the mill work; he takes snuff out of other people's 
boxes, and smokes tobacco that is given to him ; he is always 
complaining of the hardness of the times, and constantly denies 
himself things you can see he would like to have. When any 
body owes him money — and thank God we owe him none now— 
you would think he was waiting for the pa3anent to buy bread. 
He often comes down by accident when the boats come in, and 
vill handle and turn over the fish — ^he finds it so fine, so round, 
80 firm — he devours it so with his eyes — that it is impossible to 
refuse him one or two to take home with him. When he drinks 
a pot of cider with any one, he is so long looking for his money, 
that the person he has invited is very often forced to pay; he 
never gives anything to anybody; and it was remarked very 
much when you went away — ^which seemed to be a real grief to 
him — ^tbat ho said, ' If it was the want of money sent him away, 
I wotdd have given him some.' It is true, he added — ' a little;' 
and tliat was before it was rumoured he had earned all the 
Malais' fortune." 

The brother and sister then saw that it was growing late; they 
returned towards the mill, but lights were no longer visible there* 
Tranquillo and P6lagie had gone home long ago, thinking their 
children had retired for the night. B^r6nice returned to the 
cottage. On6sime said he was not yet disposed for sleep. He 
went to ramble round the chateau. He wished to see from a 
distance Pulchcrie's chamber, from which he had emerged, so 
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wretched, three years ago— but all was darkness. He was 
turning back, when, in a neighbouring field, he saw a man and 
a horse. The horse was browsing the grass with eager teeth ; 
the man appeared imeasy, and on the watch ; he heard footsteps, 
and taking his horse by the halter, seemed about to lead him 
away. On6sime, seeing his trouble,, and seized with a vague 
suspicion, ceased walking, and hid himself behind a bush. The 
horse's master seemed to recover his confidence without relaxing 
in his watchfulness ; and the horse was allowed to continue his 
meal. On6sime had time to see that he had not been mistaken ; 
and that this personage was no other than M. Malais de Ben- 
zevaL He did not clearly imderstand what brought him into 
the fields so late, nor what made him appear so imcomfortable ; 
all he coidd understand for the moment was, that the old man 
was anxious not to be seen by anybody. He wished to retire 
without noise, but coidd not avoid agitating some.branches ; and 
in a few moments, the horse and his master disappeared, and 
re-entered the chSteau. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Ik the course of this narrative, more truthful than it may ap- 
pear to be, I feel greatly embarrassed when I have to make my 
characters talk. If I do not make them speak Norman, I 
sacrifice local colouring ; if I do make them talk Korman you 
will not imderstand a word they say. After some tolerably 
lengthy reflections I have decided to preserve in the dialogue 
all picturesque and characteristic expressions of the JSTorman 
idiom, but, for the rest, to make a point of being intelligible. 
Besides, it seems to me, in writing we ought to make up our 
minds to one particular language, without attempting to make 
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every persoiuige broogbt on the aeene qpeak in the langimge of 
his own country. Otherwise, hefore writing or opening a hook, 
it would he neeenciuy for hoth reader and author to he ac- 
quainted with English, Italian, German, Dutch, Russian, French, 
kc. Again, it would he requisite to know the Bomish Italian, 
the Tuscan Italian, and the Italian of Venice : the French of 
Paris and the French of Yire, that of Marseilles and that of 
lille, commercial French and newspi^)er French, parliamentaiy 
French, and a dozen other independent little Frenches. I con- 
fess that I cannot consider the employment of the various 
dialects in Homer as a trait of genius, or a very fine thing. 
This established, having given my reasons for the course I have 
taken, I shall imitate the learned, and declare, that those who 
BJre not of my opinion have only to shut up this book; that I 
only write for people of taste, and that I hate the proiane 
vulgar. I shall add, as Madame Dacier said of the critics <m 
Homer, that those who are of a different opinion to mine, are 
ignorant /asses, people without penetration, coxcombs pufied up 
with pride, fools, impudent puppies, ridiculous headstrong 
vaunters of their own merits ; that such people are the public 
nuiwances of a state, and good for nothing but to ruin govern- 
ments. This explanation given, I go on with my story. 

OncHime resumed his fishing pursuits, as before his departxnre. 
A portion of the money he had brought home placed the &mily 
on a footing of humble prosperity. A new boat, larger than the 
former, and new fishing apparatus, were purchased; Pelagic and 
B^r(;nice had each new dresses for Sunday, Tranquille and 
Onesime stout fishermeu*s boots, and red woollen shirts. Never 
had they been so happy. C6saire was the n^ore regretted oa 
account of the blessings he should have shared with them. Eloi 
said to Onesime, 

^^ If you have any money left, Onesime, instead of letting it 
sleep like a elmg-iirbed, in an old earthen pot, give it to me, 111 
make it work for yoiL The money makes us work hard enough. 
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it is quite right we should make it work too. I don't give it 
^my more rest than it gives me, certainly than it has given me 
in my time. If we don't make ourselves its master, it isn't long 
before it makes itself ours. Give me your money, lad. FU 
marry the louis to the pistoles, and they'll soon bring you a nice 
little fiunily of five-firanc pieces." 

" Fve scarcdy any left^ cousin," said On^sime, " and what I 
have I may want at any moment. Besides, excuse me, cousin, 
Fve often heard say in these parts that your money works hard 
it's true, but it follows a villanous trade." 

"They're fools who tell you that, On^sime, lad. Just look 
how Fm treated by everybody. Tell me if there's anybody they 
take their hats off to so humbly, or whose health they inquire 
about so often? We couldn't walk from here to Benzeval Mill, 
without fifteen people stopping to ask me how I find myself If 
I go out to dinner anywhere, who is it gets the best place, or 
what's worth more, the best cuts? I know well enough folks 
say that Fm an usurer, but they say it under their breath, and 
they'd be in a fine way if I heard them. Do you suppose there 
is any one that they haven't something to say of? Do you 
believe people get well spoken of because they do no harm? 
Suppose I didn't make my money work a little, they wouldn't 
say, ' Eloi Alain is a good fellow, not too fond of money,' not the 
least in the world. They would say, ' Eloi Alain is a drunkard,' 
or 'Eloi Alain is a spendthrift.' Do you suppose they have 
nothing to say about i/ou ? They can't say you are an usurer. 
Grood ! they say you came the fine gentleman, that you wanted 
to marry Pulch6rie Malais, that you go swaggering about 
with that medal, which you have a right to be proud of, 
which makes me look upon you as my son, and tell you always 
as I tell you now, if you ever want me for anything, I'm 
your man; you hear me^ Look you, I am fond of money, it's 
true; but with money you can have everything in the world ; so 

M 2 
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that in the end yon have nothing to want for. Just think how- 
many things you can have for a thousand francs, that is to say, 
you*re quite puzzled to choose. With a thousand francs I can 
have a little house, or a capital trotting cob, going his thirty 
leagues a-day, or a fat comer of land, or half a dozen casks of the 
best wine, or,*" be added, with a chuckle, ** the prettiest girl in 
the country, perhaps two. Well ! if I buy any of these thmgn, 
I have nothing but itself whilst by keeping the money, I can 
enjoy them all at a time ; I have got them all at once. They 
say I wear old clothes. True ; but I have only to put a hun- 
dred francs in my pocket, and it seems to me that I have all the 
Hue suits at once, only one of which I should have if I spent my 
hundred francs. I love money, and I think I have reason to 
love it. I have just told you of some of the blessings it gives ; 
but look at the other side, there is not a misfortune that money 
cannot prevent, or soften down. If you had had money, C^saire 
wouldn*t have left home and died, or, at least, he would have 
died otherwise, for I must confess money doesn't prevent us 
from dying ; only there is rather more dying among the poor 
than among the rich, without counting how poverty holds you 
with an iron chain to the spot where you gain your bread. At 
homo you are only poor ; ten leagues off you are called a vaga- 
bond ; to be without home or means of livelihood is a crime, and 
the articles 2G9, 270, and 271 of the penal code condemn you to 
three or six months* imprisonment. These soon make up their 
minds to call a man a thief, whom they find they can take 
nothing from. The laws are made for the rich; they are also 
made, at least two-thirds of them, against the poor. Besides, it 
isn't only the love of money that has made me try to get on; 
there's vengeance as well. The Malais have an account running 
with me, a terrible account. Malais, the custom-house officer, 
betrayed me villanously. I have sworn a deep hatred against 
the race. For the last thirty years, in saying my pat&r nosier^ 
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morning and evening, I have skipped the words * and forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive them tliat trespass against us.' The 
Malais family had raised themselves, I have lowered them. 
They were rich, you'll see them poor enough presently." 

" But, cousin Eloi," said On^sime, "these now living have done 
you no harm f * 

" You have not noticed their pride then, their disdain for me: 
And then, hesides, it's a struggle, a pitched battle. Two men 
playing dominos for a pot of cider, finish by hating each other a 
little. During the game they wont stand certain pleasantries 
from each other that would be considered harmless at any other 
time. By degrees, as I get possession of a little piece of land 
having belonged to the Malais, I feel as happy as a man can do. 
I go and walk about in it, plant, or root up something or other 
in it. At the present moment, if things went by their right 
names, I have more claim to be called M. de Benzeval than they 
have; but I don't trouble my head about that. I have been 
helped ^simously by this Coimt. He is a mad gambler, who 
fancies he has returned to reason, and given up play by mixing 
up with business speculations. The fool ! as if people changed ! 
The name of his enemy is changed, that is all. He gambles 
without cards. It strikes me at present he is playing with 
sharper gamesters than himself, for he is going a-head £Eist. There 
is a speculation a-foot, nothing can be touched as yet, the a£^r 
is not ripe, he must have money — always money. Father 
Malais doesn't get his pension paid, and he lives no one knows 
how, though nothing of it appears out of doors. He has been 
fool enough to give everything to his niece's husband ; he has 
nothing left in the world but the chateau, which, far from bringing 
him in any money, costs him a great deal All the rest went to 
the son-in-law, who has sold nearly everything to me. As we 
get on, he sells at a cheaper rate, because, as he owes me so 
much, I become more and more master of the conditions. I 
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expect him here to-night. The meeting will be a stormy one> 
as I mean to commence fixing my claws on the cMteau. When 
he comes here, he usually arriyes during the night, as he is about 
to do once more, and goes away before daybreak. Nobody 
knows anything of his appearance here. Just time to sign a 
bill stamp, and pocket my money. But that wont be the plan 
any longer. He will have to go and find Father Malais this 
time, and Father Malais will have to make himself answerable 
for a sum which I absolutely will not lend, except on the 
ch&teau. Father Malais wont be too ready to do it, they don't 
even pay him his pension, which is all he has left of his good 
things. However, the other will come over him with his pro* 
mises and lies.** 

^^ But cousin, will nothing be left to this poor M. Malais f 
You are rather hard, cousin Eloi.** 

" Listen, On^edme ; when I thought it was all over with me, 
when I felt the flames which surrounded me already singeing my 
hair, you came and threw yourself in the midst of my perils, and 
you saved me. Since that time, I have considered myself as 
yours, and there is scarcely anything I wouldn't do for you. 
But I will not give up my revenge against the Malais. Let me 
alone, and some day, if you like, you may call yourself M. de 
Benzeval in your turn. Why, man, have they not despised you 
also 1 Have they not repulsed and scorned you T 

*' I never asked them for anything, cousin." 

'^ They have done more, they have niot even thought for an 
instant that you could have the audacity to ask." 

On6sime returned to his father, and both put out to lift their 
nets. At daybreak they returned to the shore. On^sime took 
a fine lobster, walked up to Benzeval, and rung the bell of the 
chAteau. It was about nine o'clock in the morning. Listead of 
the door, a little wicket only was opened, through which 
On6sime saw a livery servant with a patch over one eye. 
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" Here is something I have brought for M. de Benzeval," he 
said. 

The servant stretched his hand through the wicket, and took 
the lobster. 

"Yon will tell him it is from On^sime Alain." 

The servant answered not a word, took the lobster, and shut 
the wicket. 

" I hope," said On6sime, as he turned away, ^ the master will 
receive my present more graciously than the servant." 

As he descended the hill, he saw the Count leave the miller's 
house, and proceed towards the chateau. The Count seemed 
greatly preoccupied, and did not observe On^sime. He rung 
the bell, and the same wicket was opened by the same livery 
servant. 

" My friend," said the Count, " inform M. de Benzeval that the 
Count de Morville has come from Paris, for the honour of seeing 
him, and has only a few moments to devote to him." 

The wicket was re-closed, and ten minutes elapsed, at the ex- 
piration of which the Count rung again. The door was opened 
this time, and M. Malais appeared. 

" I did not expect the honour of a visit from you. Monsieur," 
he said. " Several letters of mine remaining unanswered, had 
made me believe that all relations between us were at an 
end." 

"Monsieur," said the Count, " I have been from home, and, 
besides, I delayed writing to you till I should be able to saticify 
your just demands. I am engaged in certain affidrs by which I 
am on the point of making an immense fortune, and you shall 
share my good, as you have shared my evil chances. Unforeseen 
delays have occurred to retard the realization of our scheme; I 
have exhausted my last resources, and to-day a magnificent pro- 
ject, in which I have embarked successively all my own fi>rtuike 
and that of Pulch^rie, wUl be wrecked in sight of port, unless 
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you come promptl^r and efficiently to the assistance of your niece 
and myseLC** 

'^ Assistance of — I assist anybody!** cried M. Malais. "1, 
whom you have made a miserable beggar ! Do you know, Mon- 
sieur, the situation to which you have reduced me ? I have not 
a servant left, Monsieur; my last left me because I could no 
longer pay him his wages ; it is now a year since you left off 
paying my pension, and you know well you had left me nothing 
else of all my fortune. The man I speak oj^ my last servant, 
wished to leave ; as I could not let him go without his wages, J 
gave him my watch. He took it, weeping as he did so, and 
after having revised it at first. I only asked him, as he was 
leaving the neighbourhood, to go away without speaking of my 
distress to any one." 

M. Malais observed that the Coimt was looking at the seals 
and watch-key hanging from his fob. 

" You are looking at this. Monsieur le Comte. It is only the 
watch-ribbon I have kept, and which I wear, that it may not be 
noticed out of doors." 

And he showed him that the ribbon was stitched into his 
watch-pocket, and that the appendages were merely false colours. 

" For the la«t year, Monsieur, I have lived on the price of my 
poor wife's jewels, which I sell from time to time at Caen, when 
I say that I get rid of them because they remind me too much 
of my loss, whilst, in reality, they are priceless treasures to nie ; 
but one can't avow one's misery to people, Monsieur. What 
would people think if they knew what M. Malais de Benzeval 
really is now-a-days 1 And why am I so. Monsieur? I will be 
generous enough not to remind you of it. I have consented to 
become poor, but not to become a beggar." 

** I know it. Monsieur," replied the Count, ** I know you have 
ample cause to complain. Pulch6rie should have told you — " 

** The Countess de Morville," replied poor Malais, still proud 
to call his niece Countess, even at the moment of his recapito- 
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lating with what miseries to himself the title had been pur- 
chased; ''the Countess de Morville has written to me what 
you have just informed me o^ and the poor child sent me a few 
louis ; it is all the money I have received for a year. Her letter 
was very sad^ and has made me fear that I have not succeeded 
in purchasing her happiness, though I have paid for it so 
dearly." 

" I know it too well, Monsieur ; an imfortunate speculation has 
absorbed all my capital, and reduced me myself to the most 
serious straits, even to the point of suspending the payment of 
your pensi(Hi, which I look upon as a sacred debt. But the 
a£&ir concluded, I will not content myself with paying you all 
arrears, which are legally your due — Pulch6rie will pray of you 
to accept your share of a speculation in which you will have 
involuntarily, it is true, engaged your capital." 

M. Malais remained unmoved. The Count touched another 
chord. 

" The bad times will blow over, M. de Benzeval,** he said ; 
" and next summer you shall see us coming to Benzeval — Pul- 
ch6rie and I — ^with all the splendour and reputation of a fortune 
to which that which you have possessed would be considered 
nothing." 

If the commencement had been good, the end was too much 
for M. Malais, who said with some asperity, 

" Pray Heaven, Monsieur, that you may not live to repent 
that you were imable to content yourself with that fortune 
which I gave you." 

^' If you refuse to aid me in this final afiair all is lost — ^the 
speculation is ruined for a miserable sum of ten thousand irancs ; 
Pulch6rie and I are completely ruined, and the payment of your 
pension, which has only been as yet suspended from unavoidable 
causes, becomes for ever impossible. If, on the contrary, you 
will assist me, all will be well, and your income will be greatly 
augmented." 
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Poor M. Makis held out for a long time. Finally, the Count 
said to him — 

"And what will be thought, Monsieur, when it becomes 
known that the Count and Countess de Morrille, the nephew 
and niece of M. Malais de Benzeval, have fled the country 
completely ruined? — for I shall have no other course to puraue 
to-morrow if you refuse to grant me what I request to-day." 

Henceforth M. Malais made no further resistance. He even 
asked for particulars of the speculation in question. It was 
agreed that a grand fIHe should be given in the ensuing summer 
at Benzeval, to which the whole neighbourhood should be in- 
vited. 

" In that case," said M. Malais, " they will set down my 
twelvemonths' seclusion to the grief— alas I sincerely I have felt 
it^caused by the loss of my poor Doroth6e I But how can I 
get you the ten thousand francs to-dayf" 

" Nothing easier than that. You have Eloi Alain, the 
miller, here ; he has money." 

" He is an usurer." 

" So much the better. They sell their money cheaper than 
other people. We owe them no humility or cringing." 

" Paradox! my good nephew — ^but, however" 

" Well, ni go and look for Maftre Eloi Alain, and on your 
note of hand he will lend me the sum of ten thousand francs ; 
that is to say, well take five hundred francs more, which will 
carry you on for the few days which must elapse between this 
and the success of our scheme." 

The Coimt went to fetch Eloi. A lengthy discussion took 
place : there had been no mention of the five hundred francs^ 
and the miller had only ten thousand by him. The five hun- 
dred francs demanded in addition to that sum he would have to 
borrow, and " God knows at what price I" Eloi said. Finally, 
he agreed to give the ten thousand five hundred francs fbr bills 
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to the amoTint of thirteen thousand francs, the first payable at 
six months after date, and the others successively. Eloi, during^ 
the discussion, contemplated the arrangements of the chateau de 
Benzeval with a look of hypocritical triumph. He could not 
restrain himself from indulging in certain familiarities with M. 
Malais, whose heart was sufficiently elevated to become more 
proud in proportion to his poverty — (they are only really supe- 
rior minds whom poverty renders neither ashamed nor even 
proud) — and who, moreover, would have thought that not to 
show a little contempt and impertinence towards a man like the 
miller would be to acknowledge his ruin. He affected to address 
all his conversation to his nephew ; and Eloi Alain, choosing to 
help himself, without being invited, to a pinch of snuff from 
M. Malais' own box, that gentleman threw the remainder of 
its contents into the fire. The miller was pale with rage. His 
first impulse was to break off the pending negotiation altogether; 
his second, to add two per cent, more to his interest. M. Malais, 
who had obeyed his first impulse in throwing the snuff into the 
fire, had also an after-thought. It struck him that this action, 
full of the most magnificent disdain, should have been supported, 
to make the mise en scene complete, by a gold snuff-box. Since 
he had been compelled to sell his own, and make use of an 
inferior article of box-wood, he never took snuff except with all 
sorts of precautions, and when he was sure he was unobserved. 
He thought to repair his hasty &ult by attaching an arbitraiy 
value to his humble snuff-box. 

^ It was my poor Dorothy's last present," he said ; " one day 
when we were at the fair, she gave me this box out of playful- 
ness."' 

The miller left the house with the Ooimt, to whom M. Malais 
took care to say, 

*^ Embrace her ladyship the Coimtess for me." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Whek M. MaJais was alone, he cooked his lobster, of which 
lie ate half : then he saddled and bridled his horse, and started 
out to pay some debts he owed in the neighbourhood, and which 
were a singular source of torment to him. He stopped at the 
door of a hay and straw dealer's shop, which for some time past 
he had avoided with great care. 

'* Holloa! Maitre Goulet!*' he cried at the top of his voice, 
" send some one out to hold my horse." 

Maitre Goulet sent his boy, and came himself hat in hand to 
receive M. de BenzevaL 

"Ma /oil Maitre Goulet, I was very nearly passing your 
door again without stopping : it was my horse made me reflect 
that we have nothing left in the house. However, I have said 
•to myself at least half-a-score times I must go and pay Maitre 
Goulet. You must have begun to think I intended making 
you a bankrupt." 

" I wish you owed me sixty thousand francs, M. de Benzeval," 
said Maitre Goulet. ** Td draw out of the funds and beg of you 
-to give me the interest of my sixty thousand francs yearly. I 
wouldn't wish for a better investment." 

M. Malais was delighted to ascertain the opinion entertained 
of him, and congratulated himself on having preserved ap- 
pearances by means of the bitterest privations. He paid his 
account, and ordered a fresh stock of provision. 

" How is it that M. de Benzeval has to buy hay?" inquired 
Maitre Goulet; ** he who has the finest meadows in the valley 
of Anger 

M. Malais felt his ears redden; but he lost no time in re- 
plying, 
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" Don't speak of it. I got into the habit of only laying in 
enough for my own private stocky as was right and proper. In 
my poor wife's time I had three horses, and I knew exactly 
what they could eat. I sold the rest of my crops, enough, 1 
iiE^y say, without boasting, to keep more than a regiment of 
cavalry ; but you see my niece the Countess de Morville and 
my nephew the Coimt de Morville, come to see me occasionally 
and bring horses with them. My poor stock is soon swallowed 
up, and as my agreements with the people who rent my fields 
have still a few years to run, I am obliged to buy." 

'^ I don't complain, I assure you," said Maitre Goulet. 

" Listen, Maitre Goulet. You'll be good enough to send the- 
hay and the oats home immediately; but you will find no one 
in, both my servants, the man and the maid, have asked per- 
mission to have a day's holiday. They are by this time, I am 
sure, on the road to Dive, where they are going to spend the 
day. I spoil them a little, but what would you have? I am all 
alone now, and they have little enough to do. I think some of 
these days they'll be asking me for another permission,' that to 
let them get married. They are as loving as two turtle doves^ 
and I question if I shall be able to keep them." 

" Ah ! M. de Benzeval, if you should be in want of one, I can 
recommend you a servant — a servant of gold, I may say — a 
first-rate fellow." 

" We'll see— all in good time, Maitre Goidet — I don t want 
three servants : that wouldn't be reasonable." 

" Ah ! more than you could do with !" 

" Pecimiarily speaking, I don't say so, Maitre Goulet, but I 
should be less at my ease. Well, as 1 told you, you will find no 
one in the house. You will go into the yard and put the pro- 
vender in the loft; my beauties will arrange it and make it all 
right when it may please them to come home." 

Maitre Groulet hastened respectfully to hold the stirrup for 
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M. de Benzeval, who continued his routo, and proceeded to play 
the same comedj over again at three or four shops. He met a 
man, with whom he pulled up for a short time. CkMsiping and 
smoothing the horse^s mane down with his hand, 

« A nice little tit/' said the man. 

^ I like the other one much better/* said M. Mahus. 

" I thought you only kept one horse now. I £mcy I see yoa 
•always on the same.** 

" They are very much like each other, in truth ; however, the 
other has a white mark, a little star, on the forehead, which I 
would much rather he had not, as but for that they would be a 
perfect pair. The other is called Mouton; this on6*3 name is 
Pyrame.*' 

'' Please to tell me what time it is, M. de Benzeval,** asked 
the peasant. 

*< My watch is stopped,** said M. Malais, turning red; 'Mt's 
nearly two o'clock.*' 

Then, continuing his ride, 

*' I cannot expose myself twice to such a humiliation," he 
said. 

And he entered a watchmaker's shop, where he purchased a 
watch for what was left of his five hundred francs. He even 
made excuses for not buying a more expensive one; but what 
ho wanted, ho Haid, wan a watch of no value to carry in his 
pocket, so as not to riwk the loss of a very valuable watch he had 
at homo by carrying it with him wherever ho went. Hubee- 
quently, ho returned to the chateau, muttering, 

" What a brute that M61inet must bo to believe I always ride 
the same horno I What wan the use of my going a long way off 
to sell the other, and giving myself the trouble every other day 
to paint a little white star on Pyrame*s forehead which I wash 
off the next day?*' 

In the evening, the one-eyed servant took in the provender 
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Maitre Groulet had brought to the chateau* The next night the 
grand drawing-room was brilliantly illuminated, and the sounds 
of a piano were heard. These sounds were not exactly music, 
but were sufficient to make the neighbours and passers-by re- 
mark — ^'Ah! ah! it appears they are giving a dance at the 
chateau." And as, on the following day, the Maire met M. 
Malais mounted on his second horse, that is to say, on Mouton, 
with the white star, he said to him, 

'^ You had a dance last night, M. de Benzeval)" 
'^ M. le Maire,'' replied the master of Benzeval,^^ I consider it 
the duty of those whom fortime has regarded with, favour to 
display a little luxury and give festive entertainments. It is an 
indirect species of charity by which the working-classes profit, 
and is not, like most other charities, intercepted by idlers and 
^ood-for-nothings." 

The letter promised a few days afterwards, and the news of 
the great speculation not arriving, M. Malais had soon cause to 
repent of the ball, illuminated by forty wax candles, which he 
had given to himself and was compelled to ride to Caen to sell 
the watch he had so recently bought, still reserving the ribbon 
and seals which continued to rebound insidiously against his 
stomach. 

A short time afterwards he met On^sime, and said to him, 
" Ah paMeuI my lad, I am glad I have met with yoiL You 
sent me a superb lobster by one of my people. How much do 
I owe you, my good friend?" 

" M. de Benzeval," said On^sime, who found in his heart the 
exquisite delicacy to address him by this title — he who had 
more frequently called him plain M. Malais in the days of his 
prosperity — " it was a little present I took the liberty of making 
you. The fishing is good this year, and that gives poor folks 
like ourselves the power of showing their gratitude by a present 
of no value for kindnesses done them. M. de Benzeval has 
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always been a good friend to our familj, and in time of need we 
should know where to find the ch&teau, though just now we are 
better off than we have ever been.** 

'' At anj rate, I must give you something to drink a cup to 
my healthy my good On6nme.** " 

He put his hand in his pocket, but drew it out as soon, 
«»ying, 

'' I have nothing but gold, it must be for another time.** 

At this moment M^linet passed, to whom M. Malais, re- 
flecting that on that day Pyrame had his white star on and was 
called Monton, hastened to say good morning, so as to attract 
his attention to the forehead of his second horse : then he started 
off at a canter. When he felt himself out of sight he stopped 
his horse and looked careftdly round him. Finding himself 
quite alone, he took out his wooden snuff-box and regaled him- 
self with a pinch of snufl^ which he had denied himself with in- 
flexible rigour for more than half-an-hour, during which he had 
been dying for its refreshment. 

The stock of provender was soon exhausted. No news arrived 
of the great speculation. M. Malais was compelled once more 
to lead Pyrame out at night to graze on his neighbours* fields. 
One morning the inhabitants of Benzeval heard the bell of the 
chateau ring as usual for breakfast. M. de Benzeval entered 
the breakfast-room, where he found absolutely nothing. He 
gnawed at a crust of bread, and prepared to start for Caen to 
make one of those journeys from which he alwajrs brought back 
a little money, because he went there to sell some relics of his 
departed splendour. But when he had already ridden a league 
he reflected that the day was Sunday, that the dealer he was 
going to see would not be in his shop, and that he must wait 
till the next day. Ho returned to Benzeval, and from thence 
rode down to Dive. B6r6ince was at her father's door, busy 
laoe-making; she addressed him with a graceful reverence. He 
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stopped to exchange a few words. P^lagie, who was preparing 
the family dinner, asked for news of Pulcb6rie. 

" Her ladyship the Countess de Morville is very well," he 
said : " I have heard from her very recently. My nephew, the 
Count de Morville, has promised to bring the Countess down 
this summer.*' 

On^ime and his father were momentarily expected. P61agie 
requested permission of M. Malais to continue her attentions 
to their soup, as they would have to return to the sea imme- 
diately after dinner. M. Malais had dismounted and entered 
the house. 

'' Faith r he said, '' that's a soup that positively smells de- 
liciously. Cabbage soup, is it notf 

" Ah ! you scarcely know what that is, M. de Benzeval." 

'' It is not for the want of asking for it at the house, then. I 
am passionately fond of cabbage soup, but I can never get them 
to make it for me." 

** That's because it isn't exactly a sort of soup for gentlefolks.'* 

''This smells deliciously, P61agie; but you were always a 
good cook." 

" Ah ! Monsieur, there is something that helps me famously 
to make good dinners for our people." 

" What is that, P^lagiel" 

'' Appetite, Monsieur. They put out to sea in the night— 
but here they come, tired, wet through, and famished — all that 
gives a flavour to the soup." 

The fishermen entered the house. 

'' Come along 1 come along!" said M. Malais; ''there's a mess 
of splendid soup waiting for you. Ah pa/rhleu! it smells too 
good. I am determined to indulge in my fancy. P61agie, give 
me a plate, I'll eat a few spoonfuls with you. It is true it is 
not long since I made a breakfast, and what is called a good 
breakfast, but without appetite or enjoyment." 

N 
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^ Beally, M. Makuiy yon will Actually eat iome loi^ with vm T* 

And she hastened to pot a white cloth on the table. B6e€- 
nice w^t for a pot of cider. On^sime tied up the hone in 
the shade, llien thej took their places at table^ taking care 
to giTe the best seat to M. Makus. He devoored his platefnl 
of soap. 

" Faith,** he said, ^ it is a long time ainoe I hare eaten any- 
thing with so much pleasure." 

'* Take another plateful, as you really seem to like it.** 

''But I dine at five o'clock, and I shaVt be able to eat a 
morsel Mafoi! what does it matter, it is reaUy so delicious. 
Dine here or dine at home, I can't dine in better company. 
Give me another plateful, P^lagie.** ., 

The second plateful disappeared like the first. B6r6nice 
removed the soup, and placed on the table an enormous dish 
of cabbage, with a tempting lump of bacon. M. Malais had 
made up his mind, he would not go home to dinner. His cook 
would be furious, but he would see it out. 

'' What excellent bread ! is it your own baking, Pdagief 

'' Yes, monsieur, I have always made our own bread.** 

"There is rye in it r 

"Yes, it is cheaper, and it keeps the bread fresh much 
longer." 

" I am very fond of a little rye in bread ; it gives a perfect 
flavour to it. A little more cabbage. Father Bisque-tout. 
This VA a drop of small cider that's by no means bad. And 
I, who have sometimoH amused myself by pitjdng yx>a, when 
thinking of all the useless things with which we rich people 
arc surrounded, and of which you are deprived — ^it's a long 
time Hince I made so good a dinner." 

Cousin Eloi entered. M. Malais blushed a little. On^me, 
who, with the exception of B6r6nice, was the only one of the 
family who at all suspected the depth of distress into which 
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ZBX jllais taxxsx: iTfl 

tlie ituuBter of Benaeval bad Mien, was ^nxieyed A the nuUer^s 
anivaL 

-^What do yoa think, Oonsm MoD" he vsdd; **we have 
p ersuad e d M. de Benzeval to acoept of a ^K>onM <tf soap." 

^'A spoonful!*' said M. Malais — "a&y a plateful! aay tw« 
plateffOs, .and no end of cabbage and bacon! say that I liave 
2iever inadeeach a good dinner in aiH my Efe.''* 

On^sime and his &ther letumed to the boat. M. Malais 
remoimted has horse, and disappoMed. 



CHAPTER XLS. 



Offs day a coach drew vtp at the door of the eh&teau. The 
bell irae Timg, the little wicket opened. Then scarcely had the 
HyeryHservrant-with i^e patch on his eye seen who the person waa 
demanding admiteian, than, forgetting his habitnal reserve and 
iadtmnity^ he opened the door, and pressed to his heart a 
•young woman dressed in black, and carryiz^ in her arms aa 
in&Dit wMoh appeared to be ill. The young woman drew badk 
alarmed. M. Malfus then perceived what his sorprise and 
emotioai had made him do. He tore the patch from his eye, 
took off his livery coat, and cried — 

^' Piddi6ide, my niece ! my daughter !'' 

Bnbh^rie returned his embraces, and, without speaking a 
word, placed the child in his arms, showing him by a look that 
it -wsa also dressed in black. 

PoJoh^rie saw a little trunk brought into the house, and 
^dismissed the coachman; then taking her child once more in 
her arms — 

*^ Dear unde," she said, '^ this child and I have come to you 
in our distress. The Count de Morville is dead-^<-dying com- 

N 2 
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pletelj ruined. Immediatel j after his death, a drove of creditors 
came to fight for the hoiue. I have left everything to them; 
I have collected a few articles indispensiable to my sou and my- 
self in this trunky and we have come to beg for a shelter and 
for bread.** 

'' My children 1 my poor children !** said poor old Malais, 
weeping, ''we will share all I have. Bat, my God^ I have 
scarcely anything left to share with you but misery.** 

" But, uncle, what is the meaning of that dress in which** — 

M. Malais was slightly embarrassed. 

'* You know that your husband had left me nothing of all my 
fortune but a pension.** 

" Which he paid you very irregularly.** 

''And which for a very long time he has not paid at 
alL I have only lived by shifts, by selling, piece by piece, a 
ieiw jewels and my plate, which I disposed of at a distance froni 
here. But if I am resigned to such a depth of poverty, there is 
one thing to which I could never be resigned, that is, to have 
my misery known to people who have always iseen me rich 
and happy. I had sent away all my servants but one, on 
different pretexts. I had only one left, but as I could not pay 
him, he is gone too, and I gave him my watch for his wages.** 

M. Malais dolefully showed his niece the watch-ribbon which 
was only fastened to the empty fob. 

" Since then I have not allowed anybody to enter the house, 
only as I am compelled occasionally to receive letters and certain 
articles, and as there are certain things that must be done, 
such as rubbing down my horse and cleaning the stable, I hit 
upon the plan of doing all jobs of the kind dressed in a livery 
and disguised by this patch over my eye. Thanks to this 
scheme, no one can suspect my real position.** 

'^ My poor uncle !*' said Pulch6rle ; " I will assist and comfort 
you. I am still strong, although grief has injured my health a 
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little. I WM brought up in the country with the Alain«; I was 
brought up like them.** 

'^ But a moment : tell me how is it the count is dead so 
suddenly r 

'^ Oh, uncle ! let us nerer speak of it to a souL The uufbrtu- 
nate man 1 he destroyed himself** ^he said, sobbing. '' I would not 
have his child know of it, when he grows old enough to under- 
stand it. He killed himself uncle; when he fbund that 
gambling, in all its forms, had deprived him of his last re- 
Rources, he killed himself They brought me home his body! 
After the last duties had been performed to him, I left all 
to the creditors. I brought away nothing but the jewels I 
owed to your kindneis, some of which I have sold for the 
expenses of my journey here ; and now I am come with my 
poor child to ask shelter from him who has ruined himself on 
my account.** 

'^ It is not your fault, my poor niece; it is simply unfortunate 
that we did not listen to your poor aunt. From the first she 
set her face against your marriage, which has been the ruin 
of us all. But since he is dead, all should be forgiven him. 
You shall be my consolation, my dear Pulch^rie ; we will bring 
up your son together. How unfortunate that I should be poor 
at such a time T' 

'^ Here is some money remaining from the sale of nearly all 
my jewels, my dear uncle." 

M. Malais informed no one of the arrival of his niece, who 
remained confined to the house, on account of her recent mourn- 
ing ; he himself went out but seldom ; he was no longer alone 
in the huge house. She made every imaginable effort to induce 
him to leave off the habit he had acquired of putting on his 
own livery while occupying his mornings with certain tasks. 
M. Malais would hear nothing. He repeated, that he would 
resign himself to poverty, even want, but not to shame ; and 
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ikt^hBwtmM ntibor die & kmdmi times tikat liira 
to bis hmnilktknL Poklii^ne vmi ndl j CMfe down, dmiiig tke 
ini fev dftjB after bar snnraL The iMt «d ftt«ihno[Ae lad Aot 
eome upon her irithoot prdiminazj dirtreMea. The hmhend 
kul fftwriM from her all the Mcrifieei in her povcr to feed the 
■e«r iqpeeaei <^ gHttUiiig called hMmntm to whidi he had gtwea 
hoMeif vpu After her diikTa birth, she had had the oonnge 
ta seiiMMMtrate with htm ; the had propoaed to anre the wrack 
<if the poor chihf a fortmie ; then fteffaent hroik and ill-treat- 
moii had oompdled her to jidd. Sbe^ had not aeen bun for 
mora than a month iHien he waa bnmght haiM to her — 
drowned ! A few boon aft^erwarda a letter arrived faj the poat^ 
tatomung bit wife of his terrible reaohition, and adTinng her to 
aaakxefiige with her child under the roof of IL Makiayferwboae 
rsin he e:q>zeaaed the keenest regret. 

KevertLeleas, Pulch^rie graduallj recovered her calmneaa at 
BenzeraL She divided her cares between her nncle and her 
duld; she found both relief and pleasora in certain occn- 
pations which bad been unknown to her since she quitted 
Bflagie's roof; she prepared the meals and took charge of the 
hooeehdd. One daj she said to M. Malais, who was complaining 
af his poverty — 

'^ Uncle, you are poor, because jou will be so; aeHl the 
difttean, keep only for us three the gardener's house and the 
little garden attached to it. Let us no kmger seem to be rich 
-and we shall cease to be poor.** 

M. Malais exclaimed that if be were to sell the chateau, it 
woold be to leave the country, and never set fioot in it again. 

^What! my dear uncle,** said Pulcb6rie, ''could you quit 
Hie country where my poor aunt is buried, without regret 1** 

^^IfOf certainly; but then don*t speak to me again about 
advertising our misery and expoang it to all eye& I have still 
Ane or two good pieces of land here and there ; if I see a good 
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chance I ipjH sell them ; and, living as we do^ that will cany xm 
a I(»ig way. I will sell the rest of the plate, and, at least, the 
«0iint, joxxr son, will be the owner of the Chateau de Benzeval." 

M. Malais hid himself from his niece to lead Pjrame out to 
graze dtirmg the night. She pretended not to observe his childish 
trick of painting, every other day, the star which transformed 
Pyrame to Monton. He at length grew to say, '* I was on 
Fyrame," or, ** I was on Mouton," when he related to his niece 
some adventure he had met with in his excursions, now less 
frequent than formerly, on account of the society he had within: 
doors, and also on account of the winter which was coming on. 
His stn^gle with public opinion^— -or rather his martyrdom to 
the opinion of others — was not near its termination. 

Two or three times On6sime brought some fish, which he 
gave through the wicket to the one-eyed servant, whom, it 
should be remarked, he did not recognise. Fulch^rie, with the 
greatest affection, had taken care to inquire after all the Alain 
&mily. Her grief subdi^ she wished greatly to see the Mends 
of her ch]Mhoo<^ but in answer to an allusion she had made to 
this wish, her uncle had told her that it would greatly distresi^ 
him to see his niece, the Countess, appear in a condition inferior 
to her rank. 

''However/' he said, '^some day when I am passing I will 
tell them you are here; and if it will give you any pleasure, 
they shall come to see you at the chateau." 

And having made this promise, M. Malais found all sorts of 
excuses for postponing its fulfilment. He went out seldom — 
he had not passed that way — or, the men were out fishing, and 
the women washing at the fountain. 

One day On6sime entered the cottage pale and agitated. He 
told B6r6nice that, in crossing the cemetery, he had seen a young 
woman dressed in black, on her knees at a tomb, with a baby 
also in mourning, and that woman — ^that woman was Ptilch6rie I 
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or if not, it was the strongest resemblance he had ever seen 
in his life. 

" Bat no," he added, ^* I am not deceived — ^I felt that it was 
she, and no other." 

In the evening, when he returned from fishing, B6r6nice said 
to him — 

''You were right, Pulch^rie is at the ch&teau. M. Malais 
has been to see us while you were out at sea; I told him that jou 
thought you had seen Pulch6rie at the cemetery. ' He was not 
deceived,' M. Malais said to me." 

''Pulch^rie herel" cried On^sime. ''Oh, no 1 I was not 
deceived ; another woman could not have made me feel cold to 
the very roots of my hair as I did when I saw her." 

" Let me finish, On^sime. ' She went then,' M. I^Ialais said 
to me afterwards, ' with the young Count, her son, to pray at 
my poor Doroth^e's tomb. My niece is a widow, and'" 

" A widow !" cried On6sime. 

"Tutl tutl hold your tongue, let's have no new dreams. 
' My niece is a widow,' M. Malais said to me, and she is come 
to pass her widowhood with me. She is very unhappy — ' " 

" Very unhappy," murmured On^sime. 

" ' She is very unhappy, and lives in the most absolute retire- 
ment. However, B6r6nice, she is anxious to see you — ^you and 
all your family. Come up to the chtlteau — not altogether — that 
would have a look of merrymaking, which would be tmbecoming 
—but one at a time. She would hel very glad to see you.' " 

" She will be very glad to see us," On6sime repeated. 

" I wished to go up at once, but M. Malais told me not to 
come till to-morrow." 

" You will see her to-morrow — in the morning— early 1" 

" Yes, and I will announce your visit to her." 

The next morning, Pulch6rie fell weeping into the arms of 
B6r6nice, who wept no less than herself In spite of the injuno- 
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tions of M. Malais-— who had only retarded B6r^nice's visit that 
he might have time to lectiire his niece on the subject — ^die con- 
£ded to her early friend all that had happened, and the secret of 
her real situation. 

^* Gome and see me often," she said to her. " Come sometimes 
with P^lagie ; and/' she added, ''bring On6sime and good Fathelr 
Tranquille — once. " 

She asked a thousand questions about all the family. Then 
she said — 

" I know how to do all sorts of work ; could you not get me 
something to do, through the people who buy your lace of you ?" 

" You ! — ^my lady the Countess 1" 

"My poor Berenice, let us forget that dream — ^which has 
not been even a pleasing one. My uncle has lost much of his 
fortune," she said, softening down his real situation, out of re- 
spect to M. Malais* peculiar mania. "I do not wish to be 
entirely a burden on him ; and, besides, I must occupy myself; 
that will serve to distract my thoughts. But wait a moment 
— ^let me show you my child." 

The babe was asleep m his cradle. The young widow and 
the young maiden looked at him long, with satisfaction. 

" Bring Mamma Pelagic to see me soon. I will see the others 
a little later ; and, in a little time longer, I shall return to you, 
like in the old times, when my boy can walk. Do not repeat any 
thing of what I have told you, except what you may consider 
unavoidable ; and think of what I told you about getting me 
some work." 

As soon as On^sime had touched the shore, he ran to the 
house and drsigged Berenice out to the little garden. 

« WeU 1" he said. 

" Well ! I have seen her. She is very sad, and much altered. 
She has a little boy — as beautiful as an angel, and her very 
picture." 
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This last word 8ofl;eiied ft little that which had been painfiil 
t^ On^stme in what preceded it^ and which B6r6nioe bad laid 
Sntentioaal stress on^ so as not ta give her brother an enooor 
ragement which could only result in fresh disappointment. 
This dfadld of Pulch^rie'S; which was like her, rendered less 
distinct for On^sime the thought of cmoik&t. He felt that, aa 
the child was like her, he would be able to look on it inOmmX 
horror. 

As a rule among children, it will be frand that the boys 
resemble the mother, and the gifla their fkther. It is this 
which produces so infinite a -variety in flMses. Nature thus dis- 
jplays a mass of wise proyisions ivkich betray themsdres by 
certain affinities. Thus, men oi great stature are notorious for 
"their attachment to little women. A little man, on the con- 
trary, can never find a woman big enough to please him. But 
iat this taste, which seems ridiculous at first sight, in a veiy 
«hort time from the commencement of the wmrld, th^re would 
have been two distinct races— a race of giants and a raeeof 
dwar& — ^which would have progressed eternally, exaggerating 
their respective peculiarities. 

B^r6nice returned the next day with Pclagie to see the 
Countess. They were commissioned by Father Tranquille and 
On^siBie to take a splendid pair of soles to Pnkhdrie. There 
was fresh weeping — afresh looking at and adnuring the infimt, 
who was w^ grown and handsome. There was as much eonfi- 
dence, but less conJuUmg. Pulch^rie reminded B6r6nice of her 
resolution to work; and the latter, a few days afterwards^ 
brought her some embroideries to do, the prices of which were 
to be fixed when it should be ascertained how they were exe- 
cuted. Their execution appeared so satisfjEictory, that, at the 
price offered, Pulchlrie saw that she could, by diligent applica- 
tion — at all events very nearly — ^meet the expenses of her little 
household. 
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Emallj^ Onkime went wjJbh his sister to see Pulch&ie. She 
gave Iiini & friendly reception — thongh & little constraizied by 
the confidence Bfirfoice had imparted to her in fomer dsya. 
But lie, on tli^ way home^ said to B^rdnice— 

" Olv sister ! what majesty is bestowed by grief. It is now 
that I feel Pulchdrie is above ns.'' 

He had looked at the child first sadly ; but the child had 
smiled ofc him.; and, whilst the women were passing it from one 
to another, he had taken it in hia turn, and caressed it. 



CHAPTER XX 



BebjSnicb went often to see Polch^rie, and they woi^ed and 
conversed together. One day she found her in a state of alarm; 
her poor babe had had a violent fever all night — he cried, and 
refused the mother's bi-east. The only doctor there was at Dive, 
and who also served for Benzeval, was absent. Twelve leagues 
had to be travelled before another could be found. Ondsime 
took the miller's horse. The doctor offered to come the next 
day — because his horse was lame, and it was too late for him to 
think of undertaking the journey there and back on foot. 
On€sime gave him. Eloi Alain's horse. The doctor made out his 
prescriptions, and ordered sea-bathing every other day ; but as 
it was only just the commencement of the spring, it would be 
impossible to take the child to bathe on the beach. He advised 
them to have sea- water brought up to the house, and there 
warmed. Onlsime undertook to bring up the water.. The 
journey fi^m Dive to Benzeval — always surmounting the hill 
with a load of two buckets of water — is nearly as much as a good 
Lorse can do, and a great deal more than a man can do. The 
first few times, On^sime, overwhelmed witli &tigue and perspi- 
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Tationi stopped at the door, and did not enter till the traces of 
his lassitude had nearly disappeared. As this task did not 
exempt him from his usual &tigue8 at sea» at the end of a week 
Onesime was completely knocked up. One daj, being rather 
late for the child's bath, he entered the chftteau as soon as he 
arrived, and neither took the time nor the care to rest himself^ 
as had been his custom. Pulch^rie was at once touched and 
alarmed at the state in which she saw him. She wiped his 
forehead herself; and said to B6r6nice, who came to see her in 
the course of the day — 

*^ I do not wish On^ime to bring water up here any more. 
It is killing him.'' 

" I know it well," said B^r^nice ; '' and I have told him so ; 
but he pretends that he would be killed much sooner, and much 
more certainly, if he were not allowed to do as he wishes." 

'' I have thought of a plan," said Pulch^rie. '' We can bring 
my little Edward down to bathe at your house." 

" That would be much better, certainly." 

** Eh hien! I will go and ask P61agie to-morrow." 

'' You have nothing to ask at our house ; everything there is 
yours. Mamma used to say often, ' Pulchlrie may be no longer 
my daughter, but I shall be always her mother." 

From the following day, the little Edward took his baths at 
the fisherman's cottage. One morning On6sime as usual dipped 
his two pails in the sea, when a custom-house officer came up, 
and said to him — 

" Put that water back in the sea." 

" And what for ?" inquired On6sime. 

" I don't know : it's my ordern." 

« It's for a bath for a sick child." 

'^ That's nothing to me ; you must put the water back in the 



sea." 



" hj whose orders T 
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'< By the orders of the Brigadier of the custbm-houfle.*' 

** Faith !" said Ondsime, " I shall not put it bade The water 
is drawn, and I shall take it home with me.** 

" You are wrong," said the officer ; "you'll get into trouble." 

On^sime made no reply, but carried the water away. The 
next day, as he was again dipping his pails in the sea^ the same 
office: advised him to retire ; adding — 

« The Brigadier says, if you don't obey the regulation, and if 
you take any more water, you will be taken to the guard- 
house." 

A few fishermen were assembled on the beach. None of 
them would look upon this prohibition as meant seriously, though 
it was but too real 

"What is it for?" said one. "Is it because the almanac 
announces a great drought this year V* 

" Perhaps," said another, " it is because the government is 
building a frigate so big — so big ! — ^that they are afraid the sea 
hasn't got water enough to sail her." 

" Seriously," said a third, " it is simply because it is known 
that poor peoplo— like some amongst us-Hsalt their soup with a 
little sea-water — don't buy any salt — and in consequence don't 
pay duty for it." 

" Then we must no longer cook our fish in sea-water. It is 
only in that way it is fit to eat." 

" They find already that the poor people don't pay enough 
taxes — we, above all, who are in the service from sixteen years 
of age to fifty-five 1" 

" And our navigation licences — don't we pay for them ?" 

" On^sime," said one, " throw the water back — don't get your- 
self into a scrape." 

"On^sime," said another, "dont do anything of the kind. 
We are not brute beasts, that we should obey ever3rthing that 
passes in a custom-house officer's head." 
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On^ime veplidd that he wcrald taAce liie wi^leF — iduit it was 
iat a skdc child ; and thait it was ortieUy ^ i^arom any obatai^lea 
in his way. 

*' Then Z arrest y<m,** said the effioer. 

*^ I don't refose to go with yon to tfie gnarirhouae,^ npKed 
OnMme; ^'but, first, I must take this water to w4iere it k 
wanted. Wait here for mt, and I wfH be wfth yon in &V9 
sunntes." 

** Do yon dare to mock met* inquired the officer. 

''That depends. If you are a good fellow, who does hia best 
to ezeonte i^ orders of his sup e r i ors, I don% mock you the 
least in the world ; if yon are a nuscyef-^making, obstinate iU- 
low — ^if you reflise to listen to reason, and take an honest man*a 
word ; if you wont let me take this water away— when I hare 
promised to come back, to go with you wherever you please- 
then it's a different tl^ng, and I do modk you.^ 

*' You'll throw that water back this minute, and oome with 
me ; if not, I shall put my hand to your collar." 

'* If you lay your hand on me, friend, it will be your own 
&uH, but you'll be sorry for ifc. I have given you my word of 
honour that I will come back as soon as I have taken thia 
water for the poor sick child's bath ; and that I will follow you 
to the guard-house, or where^'er you please— it's all the same to 
me. Will that suit you ?" 

'' Throw the water back, and come with me.** 

*' Eh Hen I My good fellow, I will be frank with you. I 
begin to find this troublesome and fatiguing." 

*' You arc right, On^sime," said Eloi Alain, wfio had just 
arrived, and had the subject of the quarrel explained to him. 
'' If that doesn't please the gentlemen in the green coats, — ^let 
them go and shake themselves, and leave us in peace and 
quietness." 

Eloi Alain had no more pardoned the custom-house antliQ- 
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rities tfaaa lie bad tlie Malais. The ^meiioiiAiy pJaeed 2iii|. 
hastd on Oii6siiDe*s ooilar ; but the latter^ placing Jub leg beiiizMl 
that oiHie officer's so as to offer a support to hk calf^ stmck luBit 
A blow on the chest. The officer lost hk balance— Hsfcumbled—- 
and rolled on the beach. He rose, and put hishand to hk 4Utbire« 
The fishermen formed immediately between the cust(»»4MM]3f 
officers and Onlsime — ^who carried away hk buckets in saflfetjF— *- 
tL dense barrio, whkih, in spite of hkeffi>rtB, the mim of law waa 
unable to break through. On6sime carried the water t» th^ 
house, and returned to the beach, ready to keep Im word with 
the offiicer, and to follow him to the gaard-hoqse or the Madr6eii(. 
But the latter had taken hk d^Mrtnre, having laid an inlbrma- 
tion against hk assailant. The next day, On^sime fetched wateor 
asnsnal, and on the next ; the third day, there anived an order 
of embarkment for the naval service— -that k to say, 9kfimJ&e -de 
ncwrfg— commanding On^sime Alain to present himself at Oheiv 
bovrg, when he would be placed at the disposal of the captain i&t 
the Vigilant state frigate. On^sime said to B^nice :: 

^' listen, Bdr6nic& I shall not go to Cherbourg. Say nothing 
to &ther or mother — it would make them uneasy ; but as I 
know I ahould die of grie^ if I was oc»npelled to go away, I shaU 
not go to Oberboui^ £z.c^t yourself everybody waU thinly 
I have gone. I have a great many things to watch over here. 
Even to you it will be afanoet the same as if I had really gone, 
£br you will scarcely ever see me. I mast make it appraur J4iu4 
as if I had started, — it will be believed that I am £su: away, ft 
will be long before any inquiries will be made about me. I 
don't suppose they'll feel quite lost on board the VigHante^ 
because I shall have neglected to join them — ^so long as i^y 
don't see anythkig of me hereabouts— so they won't trouble 
their heads to think of me. However, if they should want me, 
for yourself, or for our parents, drive a naQ in the tree — jcffs^ 
know ti;ie ond on which you cut, long ago, tHree letters, repre- 
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senting three namesy one of which no longer commences inHk 
the tame letter — ^the fiunily name at least. If it ib she wlio 
wants me, instead of driving one nail in, drive two. And nam, 
not a word to anybody. I am off to get my /euiUe de route 
checked by the Maire ; this evening I shall say good-by^ and 
to-morrow at daybreak I shall start.** 

** Men Dim! On^sime— >what are you about to do ? Do yoa 
not ran a risk^ in refusing to obey the Minister of Marine** 
orders?** 

'' Yes, I run a risk ; but I don't know what o£ Whilst, by 
leaving the country, I know I run a risk; now, I &oe the 
certainty of dying of grief before two months are over. Don't 
be alarmed. The reason I have for staying here, is also one for 
being careful and prudent. Besides — I don't exactly say 
whether it is here or elsewhere I intend remaining ; only, you 
may make sure that I don*t intend taking up my residence 
either at the customs* guard-house or at the office of his excel- 
lency the Minister of Marine.*' 

^ Compose yourself, On^sime ; — ^your laughter terrifies me." 

*^ I was calm — full of hope and happiness — and here I am 
ordered on board the Vigila/rUe, It appears that the poor frigate 
can't sail without me. I am ciurious to know how she will get 
out of her difficulty without my assistance." 

** But On^sime, if you were to obey ? In two years time, you 
would be home again. You were a longer time than that at sea 
out at the cod fisheries." 

'' True, but then and now are two different things. At that 
time I could not have lived here, and now I know well that 
I could not live elsewhere. But then, not a word, as T said befoie. 
The whole neighbourhood must think I am gone to save Mm 
poor, unfortunate frigate that's waiting for me. Only reflect that 
the least^ imprudence may cause a pursuit to be commenced im- 
mediately, which, in all probability, will not be attempted bt 
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Rome months. I^ on an unexpected occasion, yon should see me 
appear before you, don't cry . out, nor yet display the least 
emotion. Above all, remember one or two nails driven in the old 
willow by Benzeval river. Adieu, I am going to the liaire, to 
get him to check my /euiUe de route. Three sous a league as &r 
as Cherbourg ! Come, I wont ruin the government. I have 
done enough already, by robbing them of two pails of sea water; 
I don't want to take their money into the bargain. I shall only 
take as far as the first stage, with the rest they can buy soma 
sea-water from the Mediterranean, and pour it into the channel, 
to make good the damage I have done." 

On^me presented himself before the Maire of Dive. 

" Good day, M. le Maire, sorry to trouble you ; but there is a 
poor frigate at Cherbourg, called the Vigtlcmte. Well I it 
appears, I've got her into a sad scrape. I took two buckets of 
water out of the 'sea, for a bath, which the doctor had ordered 
for a poor sick child! and what do you think ? For the want of 
those two buckets of water I've robbed her of, the Vigilante 
can't put out to sea. The king writes to me, that he'd take it as 
a £Eivour if I would go and help the poor ship out of her diffi- 
culty ; he begs of you to supply me with pieces of his portrait 
to the extent of three sous a league. Here's the paper. The 
king, fearing I should find the journey lonely, offers me the 
company of a few of his gendarmes) but I don't wish to trouble 
those gentlemen. I shall start alone to-morrow morning as soon 
as it is light, and do what I can to get the unfortunate frigate 
out of the painful position I have placed her in." 

The Maire at first did not understand the rights of the case 
very clearly, but the aspect of the paper soon enlightened him, 
and he. added to it all^the necessary formulas. 

" But is this really all you have done, my lad]" 
. << Ah 1 M. le Maire, I don't complain. I am punished, but I 
have deserved it. As I told you, I have taken two pails of 

o 
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water out of the sea to bathe a poor little sick child I am 
guilty, and an example is wanted, for through my taking those 
two pails of water, here is the frigate Vigilante can't get out ci 
Gherbonrg harbour, unless I go to lend her a helping hand, and 
if ereiybody were to do the same, what would things come to f 

"When do you start r 

" To-morrow morning, M« le Maire." 

On^rime went to his cousin, the miller, whom he informed of 
what had happened. 

"You may well tell such things to me, my poor Ondaimel 
Am I not also a victim to the custom-house officers, thanks to 
that scoimdrel of a Malais ! But patience 1 my turn with the 
Malais is coming T 

" That is scarcely Christian, cousin.*' 

" How so ? Do not the Scriptures tell us that the sins of the 
&thers shall be visited to the third and fourth generations r 

" You said, cousin, that you would do for me whatever I 
might ask you." 

" I say it again. He who come to look for me in the fire at 
the risk of having to stay with me can ask nothing of me and 
be refused, that is, with one only exception." 

" Eh Hen I cousin, I oak you to give up your hatred to the 
Malais." 

" You ask precisely the one thing I have reserved— the only 
thing I can refuse you. Besides, it is a vow — an oath I have 
taken most solemnly." 

" Oh, cousin, (ov such a vow as that you may readily break 
your word with God. I will answer for it beforehand that He 
will pardon you for filing in such an oath; and no one can 
dare to say with the same confidence that He will pardon you for 
keeping it." 

"Impossible, On^sime! Old Malais has again insulted me^ 
not many months ago. And, beside, what is there so terrible 
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in what I intend doing to them? Wouldn^t any one think I 
was going to wait for the old man and his niece at the comer of 
a wood with a double-barrelled gun? No; I have lent them mj 
little savings, and I wish them to pay me back — ^that's alL Why 
don*t you rather go and appeal to them for me) Why don*t 
you ask them to pay me back my thirteen thousand francs 
which they owe me? Don't I run the greatest danger, that of 
losing thirteen thousand francs I have lent to them? You ask 
« man who has been thrown in the sea to pity those who pushed 
him. Justice before everything. Listen to me, Ondsime. You 
must never speak to me on this subject again. When you 
eame to pick me out of the flames, when the hair was already 
burnt off my head, do you know what I thought of then? I 
thought I was about to die without having been revenged on 
the Malais. I am not speaking idly when I say that all I have 
is yours — ^it is the truth. Look ; in that desk is my will : there 
are only two legacies in it— one a pension of a hundred and fifty 
pistoles for poor Desir6e,.who has been with me from a child, 
and all the rest is for you. I don*t wish to say anything, but 
there is, and there will be, more than a hundred and fifty pis- 
toles. I keep this money, because I only live to do business^ 
and money is like so much grain. If you have not a stock of 
seed-corn, it is no use hoping for a harvest. That money is all 
for you; but I am like a man who paints portraits, and who 
would not let you have your portrait tUl it was finished. I 
have still to throw in the ch&teau de Benzeval, and then every- 
thing is yours. This idea has been useful to me : it has somehow 
sanctified a sort of hungering after money that I was rather 
afraid of What else have you to ask me?" 

'^ That,** said On^sime, " is another affair. The walls here are 
not too thick, and I would rather tell you outside." 
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There are certain tbings of an atrocity so fantastically absurd, 
that the sole reason which can lead to their being believed is 
that none would be hardy enough to invent them. Among 
these things may be classed the prohibition to take water from 
the sea. It seemed fitting to fiscal minds to measure the 
fkthomless; and found economics thereon. It is actually and 
seriously forbidden to take Vater from the sea. I have seen — 
with my own eyes seen — a young girl who had just dijiped a 
bottle in the sea and filled it. A custom-house officer came up 
to her greatly agitated, and ordered her to pour the water back 
again. I asked him if it was a whim of his : he replied by 
showing me the written prohibition. The veritable reason is 
that certain poor fishermen season their wretched soup with a 
little sea-water, and, coniBequently, buy no salt, thereby evading 
the tax paid upon that commodity. 

Mercier and Montesquieu (in their time it had not yet been 
£:)rbidden to take water from the sea) have said, doubtless in 
allusion to some similar conception, the first, '' The fiscal mind 
takes from Nature her bounties and her splendours ;*' and the 
second, " All people possessing a nearly equal share of physical 
necessaries, the superfiuous only should be taxed. To tax the 
absolutely necessary is to destroy." 

In the eyes of some people, to propose to abolish certain odiooa 
imposts on things of vital necessity, in order to expect an equal 
return by taxing objects of luxury, is to Ml into paradox. But 
every truth having commenced by being a paradox and an 
abominable error, it is already a good step taken to have arrived 

thus far. 

# * * * * 

' On6simo bade his parents fiEirewell, as if to start for Cherbourg. 
The next morning he commenced his journey, after having em* 
braced B6r6uice tenderly, and said to her, 

** Do not forget— one nail for Dive, two nails for BenzevaL** 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

PuLCHi^s saw her child droop daily. Suoh time as she could 
spare firom his side, she devoted to working with B^r^nioe, the 
person who had suppHed her with embroidery having quitted 
the country. She wished to learn the lace trade ; but when she 
saw ih&t she could not, at all events, for some time, earn more 
than from six to eight sous a day, and that only by the most 
assiduQUs labour, she requested B6r6nioe to introduce her to the 
dealer who furnished the patterns and purchased the work of the 
latter. To bring this about great mystery was necessary. M. 
Malais would have been frantic could he have thought any one 
acquainted with a situation of which scarcely any one was igno- 
rant. One day when he had gone out for a ride on Pyrame— 
that is to .say, on Mouton-— ornamented by hunself for the day 
with a white star on the forehead, the dealer was introduced. 
Pulch^rie showed him some of her work, such as embroideries 
on canvas and various stuffs. The dealer promised to return 
in a few days and bring her some materials to commence upon, 
assuring her that she would thus be enabled to earn &r more 
than by lace-making. 

It happened a few days afterwards — ^M. Malais having left 
word that he was gone to Tronville — ^that the dealer arrived 
with a scarf to be embroidered. The scarf was still spread out 
on a chair, with all the requisite articles for its workmanship, 
when M. Malais, who had quickened his pace for fear of the 
rain, returned earlier than he had been expectedi and, reco- 
gnising the tradesman, changed colour. 

'< Good day, Maitre Crespie,'' he said, '* you take advantage of 
the old folks' absence to come and tempt the young women and 
influence their fancies by spreading all your gay gimcracks bo* 
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fore them. You must admit that if there is a lady who can 
well dispense with finery at present, it is my niece the Countess 
de Morville. After all, though, as ladies don't deck themselves 
oat merely to look handsome, but rather to annoy the other 
ladies a little, there is no reason why she should not give way 
to an odd oaprice now and then. What is this bit of iHppeiyf* 

^ A scarf that Madame has taken a fancy to embroider her* 
adf" 

« Embroider it herself 1 £h! Bon Dim/ Maitre Orespie 
"wbf hare you not brought it to her abeady embroideredr 

^ All the Talue lies in the embrtndety ; in that case it would 
eoft four times as much.** 

** That is not an object, MaitreOrespie-- that is not an object. 
Men Dim! the poor dear Countess! Since the cruel loss of her 
Iraabaiidy the Count de Morville^ my nephew, she has not 
trouUed her head much about finery, and must hare been but 
a ■ony customer to you tradesmen, who sell under to maoj 
di£Bbvent forms and colours the primitive ^ leaves^ our first 
mother^s costume. But patience, M. Crespie, patience; this 
lionse has not always been so unprofitable to you.** 

^ Certainly not,** replied Mattre Crespie. '' I hare sold here 
many fine stufis and rich laces in the lifetime of Madami^ 
Malais.'* 

'' Heaven rest her soul l" said M. Malais, uncovering his 
head. 

This movement, full of dignity, was imitated by the trade»> 
man, who, being bare-headed, bowed reverentially, and by Pul* 
eh^rie and B6r6nice, who made the sign of the cross. 

After a moment's silence, M. Malais resumed. 

<' Is this the best thing you have to show, thenr 

*^ It is, at any rate, what Madame has found most to her taste; 
and, as I have told you, the embroidery will give it all its 
falue.** 
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- " And what is its price, Maitre Crespiel" 

" Oh! when you have given me a score crowns, you wont be 
much in my debt.** 

'' Still the same, Maitre Orespie; you must always stick a 
little on to your bargains. Certainly, if you were to bring me 
the seckrf ready worked by the delicate fingers, of a charming 
little Countess, it wouldn't be a question of crowns. Come, a 
little conscience, Maitre Crespie." 

'^ We will talk about it some other time, M. Malais; your 
credit is safe enough, and I am in no hurry." 

^' My dear imcle,'* said Pulcherie, ^ do not be in such haste. 
I have not yet made up my mind to have it." 

** Well, I am sure. Countess; do you require so much delibe- 
ration before you can make up your mind to satisfy a £uicy 
costing fifteen crowns? Since you have done the scarf the 
honour to wish to have it for a moment, it cannot belong to 
anyone else. Here are fifteen crowns, Maitre Crespie, and not 
one sou more will you get." 

Crespie, Pulcherie, and Berenice remained stu|»fied. Crespie 
hesitated a moment, then he said, 

^ We must let it go for what you please, M. Malais; but as 
for taking your money to-day, that's another affiur. I must beg 
of you to ke^ it for me till I come round again in six weeks. 
I shall have several payments to make then about Dive and 
Benzeval, and sha'n't be sorry to find money already earned 
waiting to meet them." 

"As you will, Maitre Crespie. And is this all you have 
taken a fancy to, my dear Pulcherie?" 

" AJl, dear uncle," said Pulch6rie, with tears in her eyes. 

Maitre Crespie retired. When B6:^nice had also taken her 
departure, M. Malais said to Pulch6rie, 

" I was not sorry it so happened that that man didn't want 
the money. These fifteen crowns are all we have for the moment. 
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my poor child, and it would have embarraflied me mdly; Ml 
would have paid hioL I have no wish to let these clodhoppai 
see my degradation. I should be too happy, taj dear PiikMn^ 
to be able to gratify the tastes natural to one of your age and 
rank. If I were only as I once was, I would aak for notho^ 
but to see you form a wish that I might satisfy it. TJ nflntn 
nately, times are changed — at least, for the present— and I am 
obliged to be a grumbler and a bore— -I am obliged to pnmk 
economy to you. Your beauty must be your only ornament te 
some time, and you must try to resist the fascinations of Maitre 
Crespie. It pains me sorely to have to adopt such a imift; 
but " 

" But,** said Pulch^rie, weeping, and kissing her unde's band 
in spite of herself '' is it not your generous conduct to me tfaafr 
has robbed you of your fortune, my dear excellent uncle t What! 
instead of upbraiding me with your ruin, you come to me to 
make excuses for your conduct! I am reasonable, uncle, foil of 
respect and tender gratitude for your goodness. Fear nothing 
of the allurements of Maitre Crespie, I scarcely think of dreaa,** 

She was about to reveal to M. Malais the whole truth, what 
she thought of the grief and humiliation such a confession must 
inevitably cause him. To see his niece, the Coimtess de Mot^ 
ville, working /or Iter Iwlru/f and the secret confided to a bIk^ 
man, who would hawk it about and give it up to the jealous 
curiosity of his customers ! She checked the confession cm h&t 
lips, and said, 

*^ It was more for the sake of occupation than display that I 
purchased this scarf.'* 

'* In the name of Heaven, make no apologies, my dear childi* 
eried M. Malais. '' Thanks, a thousand times^ for making me 
believe that you suffer no privations in a house where we are a 
little straitened, for the present, there is no disguising it." 

When the scarf was finished and delivered to MaStre 
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M. Malais appeared to think no more of it; but that one day 
he- said casually to Pulch6rie, 

" Why don't you wear your new scarf, Pulcherie?" 

** Why, my dear uncle," she said, reddening, "I am tired of 
'wearing it. Have you not observed that I have scarcely worn 
anything else lately V 

One day, Epiphane rung the bell of the chateau. The one- 
^ed livery servant opened the species of loop-hole through 
which he was accustomed to give his audiences. 
. ** M. Malais ?" inquired Epiphane. 

"Gone out." 

" Here's a bit of paper I've brought for him." 
' And Maltre Epiphane drew an ink-bottle and pen from his 
pocket — and, writing on his knee, filled up a space in his magic 
book, as follows — " Delivered to the person of a domestic in his 
service — thereby declared." 

The sight of this paper chilled the blood of poor old Malais. 
Jt was a summons, in the form of a protest, to pay into the 
hands of Maitre Kivet^ farmer, or into those of Maitre Epiphane 
Garandin, undersigned, the sum of three thousand francs — ^by 
virtue of a bill of exchange accepted to the order of M. Eloi 
Alain, miller, dwelling at BenzevaJ, which M. Malais had ne- 
glected to pay on the preceding day. The o^wner of Benzeval 
said nothing ; but he was anxious and thoughtful, and scarcely 
^poke for the rest of the day. A few days after, the same man- 
servant received from the hand of the same Epiphane a copy of 
judgment condemning M. Malais to pay the said sum into the 
said hands, or in cle/aiUt, lie wovM be constrained hyxiU the means 
of the ImOy eoen to the seizv/re of his person; but when Epiphane, 
a few days later still, brought a summons for payment within 
PwerUy-foar holla's into the hands of the applicant, M. Malais 
had gone out to take Pyrame to graze. It was Pulcherie who 
received the paper, and was thereon designated as the person of 
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Ma niece by ma/niage, Iierebj/ declared. She read the paper 
from beginning to end. It troubled and alarmed her. The 
solicitors-general — the public prosecutors — deputies of the 
national power, were invited to assist by mam force in the 
execution of the present judgment. The crime of having no 
money is possibly that for the punishment of which the most 
stringent measures are taken. Pulch^rie went to seek Birimee, 

^' Alas r said the latter, we have had no news of On^sim* 
since he left us ; and, besides, I do not see veiy clearlj how even 
he could help us. If it was only to throw himself into the 
water — or the fire — for you, he would be our man ; but it is 
money that is wanted heve.** 

''What can we do? What will become of us ?'* said Pulch^rie. 
** It is true, I know well, that my poor uncle will not be Able to 
keep his chiteau, and it would be a hundred times better fi>r 
him to sell it. But he will never survive the humiliation of 
seeing it sold by legal authority.'' 

" On^sime left orders with me, when he went, to place m 
signal — somewhere«^if you or I should .want him. But who 
knows what has become of him ? And, besides, what conld he 

do r 

'^ Who knows ! Perhaps give us good advice," said Pulch^rie ; 
^ or help us to get M. Malais out of the way — ^to conoeal from. 
him a misfortune which I cannot hope to prevent.** 

** Eh bien f come with me. We will make the signal agreed 
on, although I scarcely have a hope that he can know anything 
of it." 

The two young women commenced their walk, carrying Pol- 
ch^rie's infiemt alternately. On the route, Pulch6rie said to 
B6r6nice— 

" Why do you not call me Pulch^rie, as formerly !*' 

'* I do not know," was the reply. ** 1 lost the habit of doing 
so without paying attention to it. You were— 4o begin witli-— 
a young lady, rich, and educated ; then a great countess"-— 
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" And now — I am no longer anything of the kind. "Now 
that I am once more a simple work- woman, like yourself*' — 

" JEh bien/ it is no matter ; it seems to me always, as I used 
to say to On^sime, that you are not of the same kind as our- 
selves— not of the sam^ brood. There are fowls, which sit upon 
chicken-eggs and duck-eggs at the same time. •When they 
are all hatched, the ducks find out the pond and swim away,, 
while the chickens remain scratching up the dust in the &rm- 
yard." 

"What folly! And what did On^sime say T 
" It made him sad : he loved you so deurly." 
There was a momenjb of silence. Afbar which^ Pulch^rie 
resumed. 

** No matter. I wish you to call me Pulch^rie. I love you 
as muoh as ever ; and, besides, it will recall a time which I 
regret — ^in spite of the transient splendour that has liEdlen cm 
my life. It is nothing to be poor : it is to be ruined that is so* 
terribk. When among you, I had neither fortune, husband, 
nor child. Now, I have lost my fortune, and my husband^-^ 
and 1^11 perhaps soon lose this poor little one. I was but 
elevated for a moment, that my fall might be more grievous. 
Love me, my poor B^nice ; let me return — in thought, at 
lea8t---4;o the days of our childhood. What is left to me in tho- 
world'? A poor old man, impoverished for my sake— -almost 
through my doing — and who suffers hourly from his poverty y 
& poor little child, on its way to the grave ; and yoursel£'* 
" And am I, then, nothing 1** inquired On^ime. 
Paloh6rie and B6r6nice uttered a cry of alarm, and made no- 
answer. They trembled, and could scarcely support them* 
selves. 

" Forgive me !*' said On^sime ; " I did not think to terrify 
you so. I thought, on coming here, where I had agreed with 
B6r6nice the signals should be placed, you would not be so far 
from thinking of me. Since I left home, I have been here every 
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evening, to see if one or the other of you had any occaflionior 
xne." 

** Then you have not been to Cherbourg T 

^ We will talk of that by-and-by. Only be careful in Urn 
neighbourhood, not to talk of jne any more than if I had been 
dead a hundred, years ago. Otherwise^ you might injure me^ and 
others connected with me." 

" But do you run no risk T 

'^ That is another question we can discuss by-and-by. Have 
you come here to plan a signal ? Which of you two is in want 
of me ? All that a man can do with his body and heart, I am 
ready to do for you ; and if it should so happen that what joa 
wi^h may appear to you a little beyond what you may think 
within the limits of a man's will and power — ^tell it me all the 
aame^ and fiuicy it may be done just as weU. I have my own 
reasons for thinking so." 

^ My good On6sime," said Pulch6rie, ** we woidd rather talk 
with you about our distresses, and our old friendship, than ask 
your assistance just at present. No one better than myself can 
know your courage and devotion ; but, in this case, courage and 
devotion can do but little. There is a sum of money which 
H. Malais cannot pay, and for the want of which the ch&teau 
of Benzeval is about to be sold. You know what a blow it must 
be for him." 

« Who claims the money 1 Is it the miller )" 

'' No ; the fitrmer, Eivet ; — ^but it is for a bill, accepted by 
my uncle, to the miller." 

*' Yes ; I imderstand. Cousin Eloi does not wish to appear ; 
but it is none the less his doing. After so many prnminos 
that I have declined asking him to fulfil — it is true. Cousin Moi 
did me a favour of some kind. What delay will suit M. Malaist 
months 1" 

^' Man Dieu I he will be no more able to pay the debt in 
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months than now. The unfortunate speculations of a man 
"whom I do not wish to name, have completely ruined him. 
The ch&teau de Benzeval must be sold. But if I could but get 
time, I wotdd prevail on him graduallj to consent to a voluntary 
sale, and to retire elsewhere with me." 
•. ^Elsewharer said Onlsime. 

<< By elsewhere, I mean to some other house in Benzeval, or 
Dive, or Oobourg. I would not, for any consideration in the 
worid, separate myself from this dear B^rdnice, and other 
friends of my childhood — the only ones left to me. If you have 
any influence with the miller, On^ime, prevail on him to with- 
draw proceedings, and allow my uncle, in three months time, 
to make a vaiurUary sale of the chateau.** 

'* Mademoiselle,** said On6fiime, '< I promise that it shall be as 
you wish." 

''You promise me, On€simef And what means will yotr 
employ V* 

^ I wish I knew. But I do know this, that it shall be as you 
wish. I must leave you. Adieu ! Above all — do not speak of 
me to a soul ; and do not forget that I come here every evening 
— almost at this time — to see if I can discover on that' tree a sign 
to tell me that you are in want of me." 

' He kissed B6r6nice; wrung the hand held out to him by 
Pulch^rie; leapt over a hedge, and disappeared among the^ 
imderwood. 

** Mon Dim !" said B^r^nice. " I am very uneasy to see my 
brother hare, when he had received a /euille de route for Cher* 
bourg. Is it not what they call deserting t If so, the gendarmes 
will be here to hunt for him some day. Do you recollect this 
tree, Pulch^rie ; this willow, on which 'he told me to place the 
signals— ^just before you went to Paris 1 We were only children 
then, all three of us. We promised to love each other as long 
as* we lived ; and cut our names on the bark with Ou^sime'a 
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knife. Since then, the names have been removed ; bat as thej 
had to remove the bark to do so— this remains, and will remaiB 
always.** 

Folch^rie eonfiassed that it was she who had erased the 
initiab. 

** On^sime has never ceased to love that tree," said Biae^aaetp 
'^ and he often comes to it." 



CHAPTER XXIL 

OmteiifE had not set a foot in Cherbonzg. He had requested 
«n acylom of the miller, whose house he never entered except 
sJt night, or when the weather was too bad to allow him to 
remain in a hut which he had built, or rather hollowed o<ut in 
the woods, and where he had some little stock of provisiona If 
he never saw his father, his mother, or £6r6nice, it was because 
he knew it most be in their dwelling that the gendarmerie woold 
•eommence'their searches after him, and he wished to leave them 
in their denials the consolation of sincerity. He had began to 
feel uneasy at seeing no signal on the old willow, and if he had 
not met Folch^rie and B^r6nice, he had intended to go daring 
the night to call his sister and ask her for tidings. In order to 
avoid compromising the miller, when the time of his being 
sought for should arrive, he had simply told him that he should 
come occasionally to sleep in a lofb, the window of which waa to 
be left open as if by accident. Eloi himself undertook to place 
in this concealment a supply of bread, Pont-FEv^que cheeteai^ 
and cider. On^sime was sometimes four or five days without 
making his appearance. On certain nights he would lend a 
hand to some fishermen who carried on a little smuggling finr 
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the miller. It was by one of these that he sent from time to 
time, to be sold for a few sous, the finest specimens of the shell 
and £nny tribes, which made M. MaJais remark — 
'' It is astonishing how cheap the fish is this year." 
On the night following his encounter with B6r6nice and Pul- 
ch^rie, instead of introducing himself secretly to the house, he 
gave a signal agreed upon as a summons to the miller. But 
the latter was from home, and did not return till the next day. 
On^sime waited till the evening, and again summoned Eloi, who 
this time answered to the signal He spent the remainder of 
the night in inplorlng his cousin to accord to M. Malais the 
grace requested by Pulch^rie. Prayers, supplications, menaces, 
all were useless. The miller had a great afiection for On^sime, 
but the hatred which he had so long cherished towards that 
family, augmented by the disdain of M. Malais himself, had 
for him reached the violence of a passion. 

" Onesime," he said, " I would rather give you money," 
On^sime then learnt what had transpired during the day of 
suspense he had passed in the miller's loft. Epiphane had been 
to the chateau to fulfil certsdn formalities of his office, and the 
next morning his duty would be to post up notices announcing 
that the chdteau of Benzeval would be sold on such a day, by 
the authority of justice, at the suit of Farmer Bivet. In 
despair at having been unable to obtain the slightest grace irom. 
the miller, On^me, at the risk of being recognised and arrested, 
went to Maitre Epiphane's. Overpowered by his questions^ 
Madcune Garandin confessed that her husband was gone to 
Tronville to fetch handbills, which would be posted on that 
very evening on the pilasters of the great door of the Benzeval 
domain. Onesime waited some time, but as Madame Garandin 
saw him so agitated, when Epiphane returned she ran to the 
door to inform the bailiff that On6sime was in the house. She 
came back and said to Onesime — 
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'< M. Garandin has just sent a maa to tell me not to wait 
dinner for him; he will not be home." 

On^flime went away, and Epiphane/who had waited for bis 
departure at the back of the house, was enabled to dine quietly 
without being disturbed. When the evening began to close in, 
he went to look for a child of some twelve years old, whom 
he called his clerk, whom he gave a paste-pot and a large brush 
to carry, he himself carrying the two handbills in his pocket 
He was already close to Benzeval, when at a spot where three 
roads join in an open space, he saw a man seated on the fidlen 
trunk of a tree get up and brandish a stick. This man advanced 
towards him and said — 

<' Good evening, Maitre Epiphane." 

** €k)od evening, On^sime," replied the baili£ '' Don't inter- 
rupt me, my lad, for I am in a great hurry.'* 

" Then I will go a bit of the way with you." 

" Perhaps I am not going your way." 

''Yes, you are; for I am going yours. I have something to 
say to you." 

'' Listen, On6sime, I have reasons for wishing to go my way 
alone. I am going to Trouville." 

" They told me you had been there in the morning." 

" They thought so, but I was not able to get so far, and I 
must go this evening." 

'' Good evening, then, and God keei> you from any unlucky 
meetings on the way." 

''I have already had one, as you have made me lose ten 
minutes. Good night." 

Epiphane having made a short circuit, soon resumed the road 
to Benzeval, laughing at the clever way in which he had got rid 
of On^sime. He stopped, and with his knife cut a stout branch 
from an ash. 

''Come, boy," he said to the child who accompanied himi 
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" we must double our pace. I have had my eye on you for 
6ome time to be my head clerk, and this is the first dangerous 
job in which you have had to keep me company. We have 
abeady escaped the greatest danger in getting rid of that 
beggar On^sime, who has I don't know what sneaking kindness 
for this Malais family. Ah ! if you had been with me thafc 
day when I went to sell up that rascally grazier's horses, and 
be chased me with a pitchfork to within a few steps of my own 
door ; or again, when the farming-men, down by Hennequeville 
there, threv me in the water in the middle of November. It 
wse warm work that, or rather it was cold work. But this 
affair will be all quiet enough. Well, we needn't waste our 
time. Step out, boy, step out ! Ah ! here's the chateaiL Stay 
where you are. See, there's a big stone that will do wonderfully 
to put the paste on the back of our bilL We can carry it nice 
find wet to the pilasters of the door." 

"You have mistaken your road, Maitre Epiphane," said 
On^sime, who, suspecting the trickery of the ex-schoolmaster, 
had taken a cross-cut to the front of the chateau ; " you have 
mistaken your road ; this is not the way to Trouville." 

"I can go there by and by, my good friend. I had for- 
gotten that I had something to do in this neighbourhood — 
Tather an impleasant job, and I have just been reminded of it. 
At the same time I said to myself, it is getting dark, and it will 
cause less pain to the inhabitants of BenzevaL" 

" Tell me no more lies, Epiphane, and listen to what I have to 
Bay. The miller ^*' 

" Eloi Alain has nothing to do with it." 

"Tell me no more lies, I repeat, Epiphane. I know all 
about the affairs I speak of. The miller has two reasons 
for making war upon M. Malais; the second is to get back 
bis money, with the interest on the sum he has lent, and God 
knows what interest ! Our people never borrowed anything 
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of him but a hundred crowns, and when we had paid him twa 
lumdred francs, we still owed him a little more than a hnndred 
crowns. It*8 his way of doing bosiness. It appears it is a right 
'WKjf since everybody respects him all the more, and bows to him 
all the deeper for it. Well, if that is only his second reaaon, 
the first must be a strong one. The first is to revenge himself 
for an injury done him long ago, by one Malais — an nncle or 
cousin — a relation of some kind of the present fiunily. Well, this 
Is not exactly jost. Besides, it is striking an enemy when he is 
down. The Malais are as badly off now-a-days as their bitterest 
enemy could wish them to be. He pretends also that M. Malais 
is proud and overbearing with him ; but the miUer, who is over- 
bearing to those beneath him, wishes to be equal with those 
above him — it is a mania of his. This first reason is no busineas 
cithor of yours or mine, and we need not help in a bad action to 
satisfy another man*M unjust hatred. As to the claiming the 
money he has lent, and the interest agreed upon, that's another 
affair ; I make no objection to that ; but M. Malais is perfectly 
willing to sell his pro])erty — be only asks to be spared the hu- 
miliation of seeing it sold by public authority. He will sell it 
within three months, and the miller shall have his money. Don't 
stick your notices up to-day; to-morrow you and I will talk the 
matter over with Eloi Alain, and if he insists upon it — let the bills 
be put up, only let it be written on them that it is a voluntary 
sale." 

" Sorry I can't oblige you, my dear Ondisime ; but duty before 
everything.*' 

" What ! you wont wait till to-morrow, then, to paste your 
notices V 

*^ They are pasted already ; besides, the miller never pays me 
till a job is done, and a man must think of himself I get more 
work from an execution than from a voluntary sale. What would 
you say, On^sime — you, who are sumamed the enemy of the 
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fish — if I were to come and beg of you to unhook a turbot or a 
salmon fipom the end of your line V 

" I have unhooked many a one to make you a present of, Master 
Epiphane." 

^* This is all childish nonsense. You make such a fuss because 
you are in love with Malais' niece — the girl you got me to 
write such beautiful letters to. Make your mind easy, my poor 
On^sime ; she laughs at you now as much as she did then. Bhe 
is a stuck-up piece of goods." 

** Silence, miserable hound !" said On^sime, pale with rage. 
^ It is quite enough that you should assist in stripping the un- 
fortunate by the exercise of your infamous calling. Be careful 
how you insult them." 

** My calling is no more in&mous than that of a smuggler and 
a deserter. Smuggler means thief, and deserter means coward.'* 

" At least I only rob the rich — if to pass a few bundles of 
tobacco duty free is robbing ! And if I have deserted, it was 
not through cowardice. It was because I should have left behind 
me here people who are in want of my assistance, who are ex- 
posed to the attacks of wild beasts, of real thieves and real 
cowards, who attack the helpless to strip them." 

*•' The miller is your cousin." 

" Enough, Maitre Epiphane. Since you refuse to do me the 
jfriendly service I ask you, of waiting till to-morrow to put up 
your bills, we must do business in another way. I have pro- 
mised that these bills shall not be put up to-day, and I also give 
you my word that you shall not put them up. For the last 
time, I wish matters to be arranged pleasantly between us. I 
request you again, not to stick up those notices — not that I need 
ask you, for I know it will happen as I have already said ; but 
that I may not be obliged to resort to measures which I would 
willingly spare you." 

" Why ! I believe this hobbledehoy has the impudence to 

p 2 
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threaten me !" cried the ex-clerk. " Friend," he added, showing 
the ash stick of four feet and a half in length, which he had 
trimmed into shape on the way, " this has, at all times and in 
all places, served to make Epiphane Garandin respected. This 
18 my fEiithfal friend Jeannette; and she has brought better 
people than smugglers and deserters, who are only clever at 
running away and hiding themselves, to reason. Ho ! make 
way there, and in quick time; Jeannette doesn't like to be kept 
waiting." 

So speaking, Epiphane brandished his stick with both hands, 
making it whistle around his head. 

^'Maitre Epiphane," said On^sime, '*J^ should be sorry to 
bring the good lessons you have given me to bear against your- 
self. But I have also a stick — and let me beg of you to put off 
your task till to-morrow," 

"Ho, there 1 my head-clerk — pastethe backsof the bills, my boy." 
** Oh I you are determined — ^ 

" Yes. Now," said Epiphane, placing him«elf between On6sime 
and the door of the chateau ; " paste the two bills, and don*t be 
frightened. Jeannette and T will take care that nobody shall 
cross this line." 

And he traced a line between himself and the fisherman. 
Then he stood on his guard, holding his stick in both hands, 
over his left shoulder. 

" It is a pity," he added, " that your princess is not here to 
witness our tournament. She would have the pleasure of seeing 
her true knight finely cudgelled." 

On6sime, exasperated to fury, attacked the bailiff aiming a 
violent blow at his head. But the latter, raising his weapon at 
the same time, parried the stroke — retreated a step, and resumed 
his guard. 

" Never commence with a head blow, my dear pupil," he said, 
chuckling. " It is contrary to all rule." 
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Onlsime made no reply, and the combat commenced in ear- 
nest. But Epiphane, much more expert at the weapon, irritated 
his adversary by his sarcasms, and pretended to be giving him 
a lesson ; criticising his strokes and parries, and contenting him- 
self with merely aiming side blows at On6sime's arms and legs» 
The latter, nevertheless, defended himself very well, though 
becoming more and more furious at not being able to mark his 
opponent. 

"That's not bad," said Epiphane, criticising On6sime's pre- 
vious attacks, as if they were but engaged in a friendly bout* 
" Feint of flank blow — face-blow — parried — returned on the 
arm, you see — ^parried — very good — twice up— head blow- 
parried. You always aim at the head — it is too easy to parry — 
you really ought to vary your strokes. Better ! — much better 1 
I did well to parry that — it would have split me in half. At 
you — on the thigh — six to one; — at you — on the arm — seven 
to one. Oh ! a thrust — parried — at you — on the fingers — ^good — 
parried. Ah 1 the face blow has taken — one to you — ^that makes 
it two to seven." 

In fact, Epiphane's stick had not encoimtered that of 
On^sime's soon enough, and he had received full half the force 
of the blow on his left ear, which bled profusely, Epiphane 
grasped his stick more firmly, finding things taking a more 
serious turn than he had expected, and instead of half restrained 
blows which he had contented himself with returning to the 
onslaughts of On6sime, he neglected no opportunity of disabling 
his adversary and placing him Ibors-de-combat, But one stick 
was nearly always met by the other, which covered its master 
like a buckler. A few blows, however, took effect, but un- 
equally, Epiphane receiving one and returning four. The school- 
master wished to resume his sarcasms. 

" Accept this in honour of the ladies — ^feint face blow, broken 
by a step — ^feint fiice blow right and left — head blow — parry. 
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Ah ! j<m didn't parry, you see, though I advised you to. Ah^ 
diable/ there's one for me" 

A few strokes that he did not succeed in warding oS, made 
him cease his pleasantry. On6sinie made his stick fly round th« 
schoolmaster; round his legs, his arms, and his head. Every- 
where he was met by the stick of Epiphane, which parried all 
his bk)W8, and placed him, in his turn, in danger. He now per- 
ceived that one of his arms had been so roughly used as to 
become swollen, so as almost to have lost its suppleness^ and 
that Epiphane had decidedly the advantage in his skill at parry- 
ing. The bailiff's clerk had pasted the handbills. On^rime 
saw that he could no longer be served, except by his despair. 
He therefore, at the first blow aimed at his head by Epiphane^ 
made no attempt to ward it off, but received it voluntarily. Bat 
at the same time, rapidly passing Ids right hand to the other 
extremity of his reversed weapon, and presenting to his oppo- 
nent the large knot which he had hitherto held in his lefb hand^ 
he suddenly let go of it, and the stick — hurled like a javelin- 
struck Mattre Epiphane full in the chest, who fell to the 
ground. On6>dme turned two or three times round giddily, 
then staggered, and fell senseless. The blow ho had neglected 
to parry had cut his head open. 

The two combatants remained thus for some momentib 
Epiphane was the first to recover, and, assisted by the child he 
had brought with him, he got up, rolled On^sime, who made not 
the slightest movement, over with his foot, and leaning on the 
child, returned home to get his wounds dressed. It was not till 
some hours later, in the middle of the night, that On6sime re- 
covered his consciousness. He dragged himself towards the 
handbills, looked for them, and tore them down. Then, 
gaining the river, he washed his head, and rested liimaftlf 
at the foot of the willow where he had met Pulch6rie and 
B^r^ce the night before. What was to be done 1 To return 
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to the miller — ^to address him with fresh prayers and fresh 
menaces. .He got up and walked as soon as he fSslt a little re- 
freshed, and, before daybreak, went and introduced h?nnfpf>1f into 
the miller's house. Eloi was from home ; he would not be back 
till the nexfc day. On^sime only then recollected this cir^miir 
stance. 

'* He pretends that he has made me his heir," he said to him- 
self " I would give all the inheritance for the sum M. Malais 
owes him. I should have asked him for the money on some 
other pretext. Yes ; but now he would not be duped by such a 
stratagem. I dare not think of it ; it would make me wish him. 
— dead ! - Then it would be to me M. Malais would owe the 

money; then But what does cousin Eloi want with his 

money, he who liyes upon bread, small cider, and cheese, while he 
puts it all out at aiormous interest 1 I remember, when I was 
a child, hearing that vagabond Epiphane say that he knew well 
where Eloi Alain kept his money; that he went into his roooi 
one day unexpectedly, and saw ihe miller hurriedly shut up a 
drawer under his bed, and that Eloi flew in a great passian. 
K I were to find out the hiding-place, and open it f AAer all, 
as the money is to come to me some day — and, besides, it will 
return to him in an hour afterwards, — since it is meant to pay 
him, it would only be like drawing cider from the tap, and 
putting it back by the bung-hole. There are some other bills to 
fall due after this ; but M. Malais would have time to get out of 
his chiteau, and put it up for sale. That is what Fulch^rie 
wishes — and what Pulch6rie wishes must be done." 

On^sime commenced examining the miller's bedroom. He 
soon found the secret drawer, which was artftdly enough con- 
trived to prevent anybody totally unacquainted with its where- 
abouts from finding it out. On6sime shuddered as he opened it. 
He repeated to himself, again and again, that the miller had 
robbed M. Malais in the oourse of their transactions together; 
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that the money he was about to take was his, Onesimey since 
the miller made no nse of it, and had given it all to him bj will ; 
and that, finally, it would soon return to Eloi Alain's own hands, 
in exchange for M. Malais* bill He took the sum Pulch6rie 
had named in gold and silver. Suddenly he heard a slight noiso 
in the adjoining chamber, and applied his eye to the keyhole. 
What was it he saw ? Another eye looking through the same 
opening from the other side of the door. On6sime, terrified and 
bewildered, leapt through a window and escaped. He hastened 
to bury the money with which he was laden at the foot of the 
old willow. The day was beginning to dawn. He started off 
across the country, and reached Trouville, from whence he wrote, 
by the post, to his sister B^r^nice : — 

" Go, in the evening, with Pulch6rie, to our old willow. Dig at 
the foot, on the opposite side to where our names used to be; 
you will find the sum wanted to meet M. Malais' bill of exchange. 
Let Pulch^rie prevail upon her uncle to put the chateau up for 
sale at once. I shall be compelled to hide myself carefully for 
some days, and cannot be, for the present, of any service to you. 
I do not tell you where you can write to me, as I do not 
know myself. Chance, and the care of my own safety, must be 
my only guides. Adieu I I have kept my promise with Pul- 
ch^rie, in spite of everything. Think of me, both of you, and 
love me. 

"Oni^simb Alain." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

On^sime was uncertain what to do. He thought that he 
should run the least risk of being observed, recognised and 
arrested, in a noisy and populous town. He embarked on "board 
a fishing boat going from Trouville to Havre. 

" What can I do at Havre ?" he asked himself. " Shall I go 
to Cherbourg and give myself up to the service 1 shall I join a 
ship starting for the whale or cod fisheries 1 But Pulchlrie ?" 

Arrived at Havre, he joined the labourers out of work, on the 
bridge — where those in want of their services are accustomed to* 
come and seek them. He obtained employment with several 
others on some excavations. But this could not last long. In 
the first place he pined for the sea, and could not accustom him- 
self to any other kind of labour. Moreover, this position? 
separated him from his parents and Pulchlrie as much as if he 
had entered the service. He wrote to B6r6nice for news of their 
goings-on, saying, that if he could but know he was leaving 
them in peace and security, he would go and give himself up at 
Cherbourg, where he felt convinced the authorities would be 
lenient to him for his voluntary submission. 

While waiting for BIrlnice's answer he spent all the time he 
had to spare from his work on the Havre jetty — ^watching the 
sea — ^talking with the sailors on subjects interesting to sailors— 
of the weather that was and would be; — of the movements, good 
or bad, made by the different vessels on entering or leaving the 
harbour; of news of the sea and the fisheries — ^how such a ship 
had spoken with such another coming from the banks of New- 
foundland with Mrty-six tliotisand cod — how people were 
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1>eginning to get uneasy about mich or such a whaler^ &c. Ac, 
One day the wind blew with violence from the south-east. The 
ttgnals of Hdve had announced several vessels. The pilot-boatt 
had with difficulty got under weigh to go to their assistance. 
The sea was swollen and agitated. However, all the vessels in 
sight had entered the harbour without accidents. Such of the 
pilot-boats as had not returned to the port had tougiit refiige 
m Tar&oiis little harbours. The sea^ as the tide begui to ebb, 
appeared to grow calmer; but at the return of the tide, ihm 
waves rose with increased, violence, and a fearful tempest mged 
around. The waves — although the' tide had not yet reached 
its full height, dashed foaming over the jetties, hurling large 
stones and pebbles about with violence. The usual frequenters of 
the pier head had retired; a few sailors only, sheltering them- 
fldves behind the lij^t-house, watched the horizon. 

** There's a furious gale for yon," said one. 

** I never saw its like but once — ^that wae when the AimaUe 
Marie, coming in with mahogany, went down, men and cargo, in 
aight of Courcelles." 

'' As good luck would have it, all the vessels in sight have got 
in. It*s not too safe near the shoze already, and it will be worse 
in an hour and a-half" 

" But look — ^is not that a sail down there-^~west*ard T 

« No, it's the foam." 

*' I tell you it in a sail — and more, it is a brig — as fiur as one 
can judge from the daylight which is beginning to wane T* 

** You are right — it is a brig — fore and afb rigged — and without 
a pilot ! I should hope, for their own sakes, they wouldn't be so 
mad as to attempt to make the harbour. Let her keep oat where 
4^e's got sea room." 

^* Not a bit of it — she's making full for the harbour.'* 

** Eh bim ! If ever I become an owner, there's a captain I 
ahould take care not to fcrust my ships to too often." 
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*-' Do you hope to be an owner very soon f ' 

'^ Don*t let us joke — that brig's crew are perhaps very near 
going to be paid off up above." 

^ Ah ! she's hoisted signals for a pilot." 

'^ Ah ! I should think so ! a pilot 1 and how is he to get out V* 

At that moment an officer of the harbour appeared on the 
jetty. 

" There is a vessel wanting a pilot," he said. '' Most of the 
pilots have not returned — and probably have put in for safety 
to some of the channel harbours. Are^ere any pilots among 
you?" 

Two men presented themselves as pilots. 

" Do you think you could get out T inquired the officer. 

''You are a seaman yourself, captain," answered one of them 
— ''I leave it to you to decide. Do you think one of our service 
boats could even get beyond the bar without being upset V 

^ I confess it would be a dangei^us experiment for those who 
would undertake it, and probably without any good results to 
the poor devils wanting assistance. When the brig finds no 
pilots can come out, she will most likely put back to sea. It ia 
not worth while putting people in danger for others who are in 
no danger at alL" 

The brig, in reality, soon lowered the signal which had been 
hoisted for a pilot. 

" But she doesn't seem to be trying to keep off the shore." 

" No — she is coming in without a pilot." 

" Nonsense 1 Impossible ! she would lose her insurance. The 
insurance companies don't make losses good when a ship has no 
pilot." 

" It is so, however, and one must be a berguer (shepherd), or 
wretched gardeur-dirvaqtiee (cow-boy), not to see she is making 
for the harbour." 

The sea in the meantime became more and more furious. A 
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few people who had heard that a ship was trying to enter tho 
port without a pilot, arrived on the jetty. They wished to ask 
the sailors questions, but the noise of the wind, and of the peb- 
bles rolled up by the sea, had become so formidable that it was 
necessary for the loudest voices to cry out at their highest pitch 
to be heard at alL The brig had furled almost all her canvass ; 
the topsails alone remained set, which were lost to the view 
whenever the vessel descended between the waves, and which 
carried her on perhaps more rapidly than was desired. The sea- 
men loaded the unknown captain with ciurses, for thus exposing 
the lives of his crew. Then, no one spoke more; when the 
solemn moment arrived, of the vessel reaching the end of tho 
jetties, a crowd of people had followed the first persons who 
had assembled at the light>house. The waves covered the spec- 
tators, who were as wet as if they had been plunged into the 
sea; but the spectacle was so imposing, the anxieties so great, 
that no one felt it. Now the brig, lifted to the summit of the 
billows, was drawn onward with a fearful rapidity; now she 
disappeared entirely in tho vast abysms hollowed out between 
the waves. 

The vessel, nevertheless, arrived at the bar. When — what 
was the horror of the spectators to hoar a sailor cry out — 
" The BSLilsJlap ! She no longer obeys her helm!'* 
In a moment, tho vessel turned lialf round, and a terrible 
wave whirled her off to the south of the jetty against a bank of 
sand and stones, known as Le Fouiller, on which she struck with 
an awful noise. A cry of fright escaped the non-seafaring spec- 
tators. The vessel touching the bottom, was exposed to the 
repeated attacks of the sea. She was rolled from one side to 
the other, and loud crackings at tho foot of the masts wore dis- 
tinctly heard. The crow were seen, at first, trying to get her 
once more afloat by pushing her off with boat-hooka; but the 
rose afresh, and nothing could resist its violence. The bow- 
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sprit was carried away and shivered into several pieces ; the sea 
swept the decks, clearing everjrthing before it. The sailors 
sought refuge on the remaining masts, where the sea came again 
to buffet and displace them. It was almost night, and the dark- 
ness added horror to the situation. The officer of the harbour, 
who had already spoken to the mariners on shore, returned to 
them, and said — 

" That ship's crew will be lost, every soul, xmless some help 
can be sent out to them. What would have been a senseless 
risk a short time ago, merely to bring a ship into port one tide 
sooner, might be attempted now to save the sailors' lives. Can 
it be done?" 

" A boat would never live in the waves out by the jetty." 

" It would be going to drown ourselves for amusement." 

" We have wives and children, and we ought to wait for a few 
good turns of fortune before throwing ourselves into danger." 

" Will no one, then, go to their assistance 1" said a gentleman 
among the bystanders. " Can you see six men perish before 
your eyes, without making an effort to save them 1" 

" Look 1 the sea is beginning to tear away the bulwarks. In 
an hour there won't be two planks left together. In an hour, 
the men- will be drowned." 

Then a young man, in a labourer's dress, raised his voice 
and said — 

" Let me have a boat and four men, and I'll go." 

" Bravo !" cried the stranger who had already spoken. " I 
will give a hundred firancs to each man." 

" It is not for money people undertake things of this kind," 
said the workman. 

"Forgive me, Monsieur," said the stranger; "you are right. 
I will be the second." 

" Come, my friends," said the young man, " let us do for those 
poor fellows what others may have to do for us in a week. 
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As we must be drowned some day, it had better be in trying to 
save our fellow creatures. Who will go with me f* 

" I will — ^worse luck." 

"So will I.** 

" Quick— a boat." 

The men who had thus devoted themselves ran to the piloi 
station. A portion of the crowd followed them, the 
remained on the jetty. As they were about to embark, it 
found they were six in number-— only five being necessary. 

" Are you a seaman V inquired the workman of the tmknowiL 

" No — I can only share your danger.** 

" Then stop on shore; you would only be in the way. Now, 
lads, to our oars, and the grace of €rod !'* 

The workman crossed himself, his companions followed his 
example, and they entered a boat, which rose and fell so with 
the violence of the waves, that none but seamen could have 
gained and kept a footing in her. The workman's companions 
hastened to put the oars in their places, and seated themselves 
on the thwarts; he himself took charge of the helm. The 
rest of the crowd, who had left the jetty to witne8.s the em- 
barkation, returned to their former station, to follow the boat's 
course with their eyes, as well as the night — ^which had almost 
entirely closed in — would j)ermit them. The sailors and the 
landsmen exchanged their impressions. 

Group of Sailors : ^^ Who is the man at the helm ? — is he a 
sailor r 

*^ I don't know him." 

" I liave seen him working at the bridge with the excavators.** 

*^ If he is not a sailor — and a good sailor — ^he and the man 
with him are as clearly done for as if they had died last year. 
The boat will go down before she passes the jetties." 

Group of Landsmen : '' Ah ! Mon JDieu I The boat is not to 
be seen — ^it must be swallowed up." 
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** No — there it it is — on the top of a wave — ever so high !" 

" Ah ! they are out of sight again." 

Group of Sailobs : " The cape up by Dive, yon say — good I 
That's not badly steered. He knows his business.'* 

" The sea pushes them back yet. That's three times they've 
tried to get over the wave." 

" That's it ! That's a point gained; but the sea is breaking- 
furiously over le PouiUer. She's upset 1 There's no water. The 
boat's afloat again, and they're holding on to her. Come — 
nobody hurt as yet !" 

" Well swam (rowed) and well steered ! They're close to the 
brig — but th^'ll go to pieces against her sides. Ah ! good- 
good ! Very good ! Th^ are up with her — against the wave — 
the pilot has jumped on board. He must be a cat — that man ! 
I can scarcely see anything more." 

^^ I see a movement among the brig's yards — ^no doubt the 
sailors are coming down to get in the boat." 

" Do you see anything 1" 

" No— do you ?" 

'* The sea is as black as an oven. All I know is, that the 
wind is getting fresher than ever, and they haven't got half 
through their job yet. And, again, when the boat comes to be 
loaded ! Poor fellows 1 poor fellows!" 

" Bah ! it will be our turn to-morrow. Do you hekr the 
oars?" 

" We couldn't even hear Grod thunder, with this wind, and thia 
raging sea. But I see something like a shadow." 

" It is — yes — ^it is the pilot-boat. She is inside the lareak- 
waters — they have abandoned the brig. I can see no more. 
Ah ! there she is again, on the top of a wave." 

And indeed, at this moment, the pilot-boat passed between 
the jetties, and entered the outer port 

" They are saved !' 
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Hurrahs and thunders of applause triumphed fi>r an instant 
over the noise of the wind and the sea. 

All rushed to assist the unknown pilot and his unknown com- 
panions in getting the men they had saved, and who were 
more than half dead, out of the boat. Then the brave seamen 
were embraced on all sides — except the workman, who had 
disappeared in the crowd as soon as the boat had touched the 
landing-steps. They called to him — himted for him ; but it was 
late— every one went to his own home. The captain of the lost 
vessel requested the four men who had so devoted themselves to 
him and his crew, to assist at a mass he intended ordering the 
next day, in fulfilment of a vow they had made, when they had 
no longer any hope from human assistance. The stranger, who 
had wished to go out with the mariners, and who was called the 
Ooimt de Sievenn, requested permission to attend the ceremony, 
and to offer a breakfast to the rescued crew and to their preservers. 
The next morning, as he was on his way to the inn where the 
shipwrecked sailors were staying, he passed near the Pont 
Rouge, and approaching a group of workmen, who were waiting 
for a contractor or a tradesman to offer them employment, he 
•cried out suddenly — 

" It is he 1 It is he himself!" 

And grasping the young man's hand, he embraced him and 
said— ' 

" You must come. The sailors whom you saved last night 
have made a vow, and you must make one of their party. Then 
you must do me — ^as they and your four companions of yesterday 
intend doing me — ^the honour of breakfasting with me." 

After some hesitation the workman suffered himself to be 
persuaded. The captain embraced him, and absolutely insisted 
upon giving him his watch. 

" Not as a reward," he added, *'but as a memorial of friend- 
ship." 
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The time fixed foi' the ceremony of the vow soon arrived* 
All the sailors of the crew, with the captain at their l^ead, pro- 
ceeded to the church. Their heads and feet were bare, and 
they walked with a profound gravity, which was shared in 
spite of themselves by the crowds assembled to look at them, 
whp respectfully opened to afford them passage. The clergy 
received them at the church door, and the touching and 
majestic ceremony commenced. The breakfast given by the 
Coimt de Sievenn was splendid. The workman and his four 
companions occupied the places of honour. Cider was only 
placed on the table as a matter of form, and in honour of 
Normandy; but at a sign from the Count the waiters of the 
hotel lost no time in removing it and ^supplying its place with 
good wine ; singing commenced, when suddenly two gendarmes 
made their appearance in the banquetting room. 

" Let no one move from his place," said the brigadier. " In 
the name of the law, which of you, here present, is called 
On^sime Alain T 

The workman, who had at first turned pale, recovered his 
composure immediately, and said : — 

" It is I. What do you want with mef 

"Are you On^sime Alain, of Dive 1" 

" My name is On6sime Alain, and I was bom at Dive." 

" You will please to follow me." 

All the guests exclaimed at once : — 

" But he is an honest man ! It was he who saved all our 
lives. We will not let him be taken." 

And they threw themselves between On^sime and the 
gendarmes. The Count de Sievenn offered them explanations ; 
but the officials displayed their warrant to arrest Onesimo 
Alain, of Dive — ^profession, seaman — deserter. 

. On^sime begged his companions to offer no obstacle to the 
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gendarmes in the falfilment of their duty. The Count de 
Sievenn said to him :— 

** After what I saw yon do last night, I am your friend. I 
am sorry you have got into trouble, but I will not let slip 
any occasion that may of^ £or showing you my gratitude. 
What have you doner 

*^ I received A/euiUe de route for Cherbourg. Certain friends 
and relations had the greatest need of my services at the time; 
I hid myself and did not go. I was only waiting here till I 
had received a letter, to go, of my own accord, and give myself 
up at Cherbourg. It would have been much better if I had 
been able to carry out my intention, as in that case no doubt 
my judge would have shown me some indulgence." 

*^ I will not leave you,** said the Count ; "I will undertake to 
be your advocate, and will speak to your judges mysel£ If 
you should be condemned I am sure I shall be able to get your 
pardon from the king." 

The captain of the wreck had a few days at his disposal, 
while the officers of the Insurance Companies made their 
estimates of the loss sustained by his vesseL He wished to 
testify his gratitude to On6sime for the service he had done 
him, by going to Cherbourg with the Coimt de Sievenn, who, 
previous to his quitting Havre, had written to the Minister of 
the Marine. 

As soon as he arrived at Cherbourg, Ondsime was conducted 
to prison by the Hame gendarmes who had arrested tiim at 
Havre; but the Count soon received the Minister's answer. 
Ondsime, at the end of a fortnight's confinement was tried and 
acquitted. The President of the Coimcil of War had pro- 
nounced the usual ** The tribunal orders the accused to be im- 
mediately set at liberty — if he be not detained for other causes— 
and placed at the disposal of the Minister of Marine to fulfil 
his service." The Count, who had a letter in his pocket from 
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the Minister, announcing thafc On6sime Alain might return to 
his native place, and would be called to serve at a later period, 
wrung the fisherman's hand. The gendarmes, between whom 
On^sime had been placed, separated to let him pass, when the 
Procureur du Hoi entering the hall made a sign to the gendarmes 
to detain the prisoner, and reading from a paper in his hand, he 
said : — 

•< Whereas the said On^me Alain is accused of the crime of 
murder, followed by robbery on the person of Eloi Alain of 
Div6, — we demand that he shall be taken back to prison, and 
there held at the disposal of the ministers of public justice." 

All the spectators were struck with astonishment and horror. 
The Count de Sievenn and the captain shrunk instinctively 
away from On^sime. The latter was at first dumb with be- 
wilderment. Then, he cried out — 

^^But this is a dream — I did not know my cousin Eloi was 
<lead. My cousin Eloi is dead, then? — I — a murderer!" 

''Gendarmes," said the Procureur, coldly, — ''the accused can. 
explain himself to the judge of instruction. Remove him." 

The gendarmes seized On^sime by the arms; but, shaking 
them from him, he cried in a loud voice: — 

" Wait Before I follow you, I must tell my Mends aloud — 
iihat I am at this moment the victim either of a fearful mistake 
or an atrocious calumny, and that I am not an assassin." 

The gendarmes had already renewed their grip. This time he 
fallowed them without resistance; but instead of being recon- 
ducted to the prison he had left in the morning, he was locked 
in a cell, after having been strictly searched, and having had 
€veTy article in his possession taken &om him. 

In vain On6sime tried to explain to himself how the miller 
could have met his death, and how he, On6sime, came to be 
accused of having killed him. From time to time he said to 
himself;— 

«2 
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'* YeSy it 18 a dream, and I shall be awake soon. But no/' he 
added, '^ I am not sleeping. It is an error. The mistake will 
be discovered. Yes; but the innocent have been condemned 
before now." 

Then he said to himself again : — 

'^ Whose eye could that have been I saw looking through the 
keyhole, when I took the money for M. Malais? Was it not 
my cousin, who, finding a portion of his money taken from him, 
kiUed himself in despair, and in that case, am I not in a measure 
his murderer? And will it not come out that I sent a large 
sum of money to Pulch6rie ? They must know in time that I 
was hiding in the neighbourhood. It may be, I have been 
watched going into the miller's house. I am lost !'* 

He asked for paper to write to the Count de Sievenn; he 
wished to tell him the whole truth, but he was told that till the 
arrival of fiurther orders, he was to be kept alone, and not 
allowed to communicate with anybody. 

The next day he was taken before the Judge of Instruction, 
who made him acquainted with the charges against him in the 
^ocia-^erbal, from which it appeared, that on a certain day, pre- 
cisely that on the morning of which Ondsime had quitted Dive^ 
as Eloi Alain had not been seen to come out, the millers boy 
growing uneasy, had gone to knock at his bed-room door. He 
received no answer. Some moments afterwards, the Sieur 
Epiphane Garandin, formerly schoolmaster, now bailifi^ had 
arrived to render to Eloi Alain an account of various executiona 
he had managed for him, and had asked for the miller. The* 
boy having told him that he had not seen him all day, and that 
he thought it very singular, the Sieur Epiphane Garandin had 
taken upon himself to fetch the Maire to have the door opened, 
which had been done, resulting in the discovery of the miller's 
dead body stretched on the floor. A surgeon called in, declared 
that the death had been caused by strangulation, and had taken 
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place some twelve or fifteen hours ago. Everything tended to 
prove that the assassin had met with powerful resistance. In 
the clenched hands of the victim was discovered a piece of torn 
cloth, which, by a strange accidentj'could not be found a few 
minutes afterwards, when it was wanted to be annexed to the 
proc^s-verbal. 

An important deposition had been made by the Sieur Garan- 
din; he had revealed that the accused, On6sime Alain, cousin of 
the deceased, a deserter from the naval service, had lived for some 
time concealed in the neighbourhood; that he himself, on the very 
day on which the murder must have been committed, had b^en 
attacked by this man, who had wounded him with several blows 
of a stick. He had learnt from the miller*8 servant that the 
said On^sime had on the same day been seen to enter the 
miller's house by a window, and that without doubt he had 
taken flight during the same night, as he had not been seen on 
the following day. The Sieur Epiphane had further stated to be 
his opinion that the attack made on him by the said On^sime 
was with the intention of taking from him a sum of money, 
which the . accused would have some reason to believe 1^ 
been received by him, Epiphane, on the miller's accouAt. 

Onlsimer was scared by this deposition. He informed ^he 
judge that he would tell the whole truth. He had wished, to 
save some friends unjustly persecuted by his cousin. Having 
exhausted all imaginable means to obtain the least delay in their 
favour— he had taken from the store of his cousin, whom he 
knew to be absent — ^a sum which was destined to pay his (the 
miller's) claims on his friends. He had flown precipitately, 
because an eye he had seen looking through the key-hole had 
made him think he was discovered. What had decided him to 
take his cousin's money in such a manner was, that he knew, 
as all the neighbours knew, he was the miller's sole heir, q;nd 
that, moreover, the sum would be returned to him a few hour& 
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afterwards. The only result of his taking the money would 
have been the delay which he had in Tain implored for hb 
friends. He stated the real origin of his combat with 
Epiphane; the resentment entertained by the exH^hoolmaster 
towards him would explain, he said, a certain degree of ani- 
mosity which he remarked in his deposition. Certain oircum- 
stances might have deceived Garandin — and these he would 
not deny; but there were others which the ex-schoolmaster had 
either greatly altered, or entirely invented. The magistrate 
made his proc^s-verbal, and told On^sime that he would not con- 
ceal fnmi him that appearances were greatly against him — that 
his confession did not appear a complete one; that, doubt- 
less, surprised by the miller and threatened by him with 
denunciation, he had killed him to ensure his silenoe. On^sime 
zequested permission to write to and converse with certain 
perscms, which was granted to him. 

In the mean time, things went sadly at Dive. When the 
letter arrived, in which On^sime told B^r^ce to go with 
Pulch6rie, to take the money from the foot of the willow — the 
death of the miller had already been made known. B4r6nice 
felt a horrible sensation of cold, and did not dare to whisper to 
herself a fearful thought that her mind suddenly gave birth to. 
8he went to find Pulch6rie. The latteiv-on the very evening 
when she had met On^nme on the banks of the river, had 
induced M. Malais to consent to leave the ch&teau — so as to be 
spared the humiliation of seeing it sold. M. Malais had said to 
himself what he proposed saying to others, that the chftteau had 
been insupportable to him since the death of Madame Doroth6e 
Malais — that the air, moreover, was too keen for Fulch^rie's 
child, and that, for the young Count's sake, he had made up his 
mind to live in the valley till he could see an opportunity of 
purchasing some magnificent domain, for which he would not 
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liave to wait loDg, his men of basiness having several in view 
for him. 

The next morning, ahnost at daybreak, he rode out on horse- 
back. Pulcherie had requested him to leave to her the care of 
their installation in a small house she had found vacant at 
Oabourg. She had had the furniture, linen, and other neces- 
saries taken there, and in the evening, instead of returning to 
the chateau, M. Malais had gone to sleep at the new dwelling. 
So that, in reality, they were no longer inhabitants of Benzeval, 
where Onesime was waging his terrible battle with Epiphane, to 
prevent the latter's public announcement of the sale of the 
chateau. 

Neither Berenice nor Pulcherie entertained the slightest 
doubt of On€sime*s crime. 

" He loved you so l" said B6r6nice ; " he would have 
destroyed aU the world to satisfy a wish of yours." 

'^ Are there no means of saving him?" said Pulch6rie. 

Both thought, with the Judge of Instruction, that, surprised 
by Eloi Alain, in the act of taking his money, a struggle had 
ensued between On6sime and the miller, and that the latter had 
succumbed. 

" It wanted but this," said Pulcherie, " that I should be the 
cause of so great a misfortune 1" 

They decided between themselves to bum On^sime's letter 
and to leave the money at the foot of the willow, where it had 
been buried; but after On^sime's confession to the Judge of 
Instruction, a descent was made on the fisherman's family, and 
at the sight of the proc^s-verbal, containing the confession, 
B6r6nice directed the officers to the old willow, at the foot of 
which they had little difficulty in finding the money. 

A letter from Onesime to his parents contained the same 
statement as he had made to the Judge of Instruction. " "We 
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are uDfortunate;** he wrote^ ''but we are not dishonoured. 
I am innocent of the crime of which I am accused* A frightful 
accumulation of circumstances has made appearances against 
me; perhaps if I were a judge I should condemn a man in my 
position. But to you, my good and unfortunate parents, to my 
sister B^r6nice, and to Pulch6rie, to whom I request this letter 
may be shown immediately, I swear by the blood of Christ that 
I did not even so much as see the miller on the fiEttal night 
whereon he lost his life." 

The Count de Sievenn, after numerous conferences with On^ 
sime's advocate, and repeated consultations with the Judges, was 
convinced that On(^sime would be found guilty. Nevertheless^ 
in spite of the powerful evidence against him, he believed in 
his innocence. It was to be hoped still that the investigations 
would bring some incident forward which would fully enlighten 
the course of justice. 

''But," said the Count to the Judge of Instruction, " how do 
you explain the scrap of dark cloth seen at first in the clenched 
hands of the deceased, but which could not afterwards be found 
— whilst all the witnesses who saw the accused in the course of 
the day, affirm that he was dressed in canvass V^ 

" That should prove rather the existence of accomplices." 

A few days ^eforc the judgment, the gaoler one morning 
discovered that On^sime was not in his prison. Descriptions of 
the fugitive were circulated in all directions, and the case was 
postponed to the next session, instead of being proceeded with, 
doubtless through the intervention of the Count, who hoped, he 
continued to say, that the time would come when Ou6sime*s 
innocence could be proved. This hope, unfortunately, was not 
realized. At the next session the absent On6sime was found 
guilty, and condemned to the punishment of death ; but a 
tmveller passing through the country a short time before the 
judgment, asserted j)ositively that On6simo had drowned, him- 
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self, giving particulars of his end, which lefb no doubt of its 
reality. 

The miller's wUl was opened. He had leffc all his "wealth, 
which was considerable, to On^sime, with the exception of an 
annuity to his servant. In case of On6sime dying before the 
said servant, she was to enjoy the interest of the whole, which 
at her death would return to the miller's family. The property, 
in the terms of the law, was sequestred, as belonging to On^sime 
Alain, contumace, the authorities reserving the right of declar- 
ing him unworthy, and annulling the will, if it should hereafter 
be proved that he was the assassin of the miller. The servant's 
annuity was paid provisionally. 

There was great sadness in the house of Kisque-Tout. It was 
very rarely that they spoke of On6sime and his terrible story, 
though each one thought of it in secret. B^r^nice, alone, after 
having listened well to what her heart said, was confident of his 
innocence. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A YXAB had passed away ; the baths of Benzeral were again 
greatly in vogne under the able direction of Madame £piphane 
Garandin. As to Epiphane himself, a complete change had come 
oyer hinu Foimerlj he had dressed as much as possible above 
his station in life. His garments^ it is tme^ wece not general^ 
of the most irreproachable taste, but th^ were of that laborious 
magnificence which exposes the pretension and the abaurdity of 
their wearer. Now he wore nothing but old dothee^ patched 
and darned ; he complained bitterly of porertj and the bard 
times ; his staple articles of food were crusts and the cheapest 
and most questionable meat; he no longer indulged in new 
hats. 

The most indefatigable attendant on the beach, among the 
Tisitors assembled at Benzeval and Dive, was, without question, 
a tall gaimt old man, who never bathed, but who made himaftlf 
agreeable to everybody by his politeness, his extreme willingness 
to oblige, a patience capable of the severest tests, for listening 
to whatever anybody had to say, and the most astonishing cre- 
dulity. This old gentleman, who furthermore appeared to be 
blessed with almost a complete deafness, was called M. Br6ville. 

M. Malais often met M. Br6ville on the beach, and found him 
the best and most enduring audience in the world for the ac- 
counts of his former splendours. Since he had gone to live in a 
small cottage at Cabourg, open to everybody's scrutiny, our old 
friend had shrunk from a continuation of his £Eimous plan of 
disguising his horse. One day he went out on Mouton, oma- 
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jnented with his white star, showed himself everywhere, talked 
to a score of different people, announctag publicly that he was 
going to sell his horse— that now he was getting old he had no 
use for two horses, that he should keep the best and get rid of 
the other. He did not return till night, when he entered his 
dwelling noiselessly, and removed the white star. The next day, 
he rode out on Pyrame, informing whosoever wished to hear it 
that he had sold Mouton for a thousand francs. In spite of the 
singular assurance with which he spread his stories, he was 
obliged to make use of some precautions with the people of the 
neighbourhood, who would occasionally hint at suspicions — 
whereas M. Br^ville, as a stranger, failed to perceive certain 
improbabilities and contradictions — ^nay, he never doubted 
anything that was said to him — agreeing with ever3rthing, to- 
make believe he had heard all about it. 

Chance had brought M. Br^ville into contact with several 
personages already known to us. He often met Tranquille 
Alain, also P^lagie and B6r6nice occasionally. He spoke to- 
them a£&bly, and bought their fish« He ordered a considerable 
quantity of lace from B6r6nice for a member of his family, 
for which he paid half the money in advance. Pulch^rie 
assisted B^r^nice in making it, when she could get no em- 
broidering to do. After a little while M. Br^ville took Deeir^e, 
the miller's servant, into his employment as housekeeper. 

One of the temporary residents, whose esteem and confidence 
M. Br^ville had also succeeded in securing, was a tall stout 
woman, a poetess, and the mother of a charming girl, of whom she 
was fiaT less proud than of her atrocious verses. She had written 
out her impressions of the sea-shore beforehand, during the pre- 
ceding winter, and had brought them with her ready made, as 
she had brought her bonnets. Her first attack upon M. Br^ville 
was at the close of a day; he was seated on a chair with both 
Lis arms crossed on the knot of his walking-stick, and his chin 
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resting on his hands. He was watching the son disappearing 
behind La Sl^ve. 

" How magnificent a spectacle is the sea!** cried the stont ladj. 
** How its contemplation wafts the soul into the regions of the 
infinite r 

^ A fine sunset, Madame,*^ M. Br^ville replied with a bow. 
*' You have come here for sea-bathingr he added. 

*' No, Monsieur, I have only come on mj daughter's account — 
for whom, and for whom only, I exist, — ^who is the object of all 
mj thoughts and all my affections." 

" Our children repay us but badly sometimes, Madame,** was 
the reply of M. Br6ville, who imagined she had said qfflicdcms. 

Another visitor to Dive was a young man, well boated 
and gloved, and wearing long spurs, whose rowels got terribly 
blunted among the sand and pebbles of the beach. This great 
personage spoke only of his horses, his hovmea forinjun/es, and 
his duels. All people distinguished in Paris among the political, 
artistic, or fiushionable worlds, he talked of by their Christian 
names. Himself he spoke of as the Yiscount de Morgenstein. 
He was very gracious towards the stout lady and her daughter. 
Like them, he had chosen Dive for the purpose of sea- 
bathing, because, wearied of the great world, he had no wish 
to be persecuted by its representatives at Dieppe, Havre, or 
Trouville. 

For some days a north wind had prevailed which had put a 
stop to the sea-bathing. It was a difficult matter to pass away 
the time. M. Br6ville proposed rural excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood. He hired donkeys for the ladies; the gentlemen 
accompanied them on foot. Accident led the cavalcade in the 
direction of the chateau of Benzeval. Bills were posted up an- 
nouncing that it was for sale. The party entered to look 
over it; — some praised, some found foult with it. However, 
Mademoiselle Claire, the daughter of Madame du Mortal, the 
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distinguislied poetess, having remarked that a grove of lime* 
trees they had just looked at would be a beautiful place for a 
dance, M. Br6ville replied, coldly — 

" Do you think so. Mademoiselle'? In that case I will buy> 
the chateau, and next Sunday, if you will permit me, I shall 
have the honour to open a ball with you under the said lime- 
trees, — a festivity which I hope will offer some amusement txy 
the amiable lady bathers of our community." 

This pleasantry was the source of great hilarity. But on the 
Priday following (it was then Thursday) all the visitors to the 
neighbourhood received an invitation to a ball at the chateau of 
Benzeval, from M. Br^ville its proprietor. 

This sale made no alteration in the position of M. Malais andh 
Pulch^rie. It was foimd that the sums owing to the miller's 
representatives by M. Malais and his deceased nephew, far ex- 
ceeded the price paid for the acquisition. The purchase-money 
was deposited in Public Suitors' Funds. Onesime's death not 
having been legally proved, and sentence only having beeir 
pased upon him pc^r carUumace, the property accruing to him 
by the miller's will had to remain in the Office of Sequestration- 
for five years. 

M. Br^ville had taken counsel with Desir^e about engaging 
musicians. Desir^ had mentioned Maitre Epiphane Garandin, 
who possessed a magnificent talent for the flageolet, but who 
could hardly be expected to make a fiddler of himself now 
that he had been a bailiff*, as he did when he was a mere school- 
master. People ought to keep up their dignity. However, as 
he was not very rich, and as, like herself, he had lost a great 
deal by the death of Eloi Alain, since he was compelled to go- 
out to day-work, the prospect of an honest penny might be able 
to seduce him. 

M. Br^ville went then to call upon Maitre Epiphane Garandin. 
He was kept waiting at the door some time after he had knocked j 
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at length the door was opened hy Madame 'EpiphBoe, kx^dog 
very red and eomuderably flurried. She was miserablj drw ed ; 
an old nightcap, that she had pot on hnrnedlj, was not qmie 
straight on her head; but a gold neddaoe round her throat 
offis^red a singular contrast to the wretchedness of her clothsa 
M. Br6ville having asked for Mdtre Epiphane Ckffandin, Ad 
called that worthy several times* Another delay ensited be£ars 
he made his appearance ; then, when he arrived, he tamed pak^ 
then red, and, while asking M. Br6ville what he wanted with 
him, endeavoured by repeated signs to attract his wife's atten- 
tion to her magnificent golden necklace. Aftersome hesitatioii» 
she appeared to think it advisable to leave the room, and when 
liie returned, it was without the necklace. 

** Tour name is Oallantin, Monsieur V 

^* No, Monsieur — Garandin.** 

*' Oh, very good ; and you are a bailiff by profession V 

" I have been, Monsieur. Times were so hard, business so 
bad, that I was obliged to do other things at the same time. I 
had enemies — I was calumniated— obliged to sell my connexion, 
and I may say, to sell it for nothing at all, as nobody would 
come to settle here, and the bailiff of Trouville bought my good 
will, chains, and paper-cases, all for a few five-franc pieces. I 
live as well as I can with my poor wife. I have been a cleric 
formerly ; I give a few lessons ; I keep the tradesmen's booki^ 
and then I work with my hands." 

" In that case, you will not be ashamed to act as a musician 
for mc. I have bought a house here, which they call the 
Ch&teau of Benzeval, and I mean to give a dance to a few young 
girls on Sunday." 

" Most willingly. Monsieur," 

" Thoy toll mo you play the flageolet T 

" Tolerably, Monsieur." 

<< Very good. I shall expect you on Sunday, at seven o'dodc 
in the evening." 
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The chateau had been left partially furnished. Many things, 
notwithstanding, were wanting. M. Br^ville had requested 
Desiree to undertake the superintendence of the house for the 
day, and to look after the refreshments, two young girls being^ 
engaged to assist her in waiting on the guests. 

^ It seems,'' he said, '^ the man you sent me to is not too well 
o& He seemed enchanted at the opportunity of earning a trifle. 
However, his wife had a very handsome necklace on, which 
seined to me to be gold." 

" Monsieur is mistaken. If Madame Garandin ever had a 
gold necklace in her life, she must have sold it long ago.** 

To which M. Br6ville replied — 

" Well — ^I thought, after all, it could not be real gold." 

In the evening Desir6e said to Garandin, '^ It seems Madame 
Garandin wears gold necklaces." 

" Nothing of the sort," said Garandin ; '^ it is an old imitation 
necklace.'' 

'* Oh, I dare say — ^Monsieur noticed all about it. After that^ 
all's one to me— do as you please, I wash my hands of the whole 
business." 

M. Malais had received an invitation from the new owner of 
Benzeval, which he had accepted after some hesitation, between 
anguish at the thought of again visiting the domain of which he 
had been so cruelly despoiled, and pride at the important figure 
he would cut during the evening, as the former proprietor of the 
estate. He took care to tell everybody that he had given up 
the establishment, because its melancholy associations had been 
too much for him since the loss of his son^ his wife, and his 
niece's husband. 

" You never told me of your niece, M. de Benzeval. It's a 
pity, as we might have prevailed on her to embellish our own 
little meeting with her presence." 

^*A thousand thanks; my niece, the Countess de Morville^ 
could not have come; her mourning for her husband was not 
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over when she lost her chOd. Since that timey she goes 
nowhere; she lives in the most afaoolnte retirement^ and sees no 
one bat a fisherman's fkaulj, with whom she was pot to nam. 
I mjself have quite given up society on her aooounty and reoeivB 
no visitors, so as not to compel her to keep shut up in her room, 
as she always makes a point of being when any one call^ whom 
I am absolutely compelled to entertain." 

The illustrious Yisoount de Morgenstein was accustomed to 
take advantage of everything that attracted admiration to speak 
of something similar^ but on a much grander scale, belonging to 
him. The guests walked over the newly purchased property.. 
M. Br^ville extolled the beauty of the articles left behind by 
M. Malais, whom he never addressed except as M. de BemsevaL 
The latter said to him — 

'^ You are not hard to please. I will not disguise from jaa 
that I took away the best of my stock to furnish the little place 
we occupy at present. I am sorry that I am unable, in conse- 
quence of my niece's strict seclusion, to give you an opportunity 
of judging." 

M. Br^ville replied that he knew it well, the notary having 
ixAd him as much. 

The Yiscount de Morgenstein, seeing a little pond, spoke of 
a lake some half a league in extent in his own park, in whicL 
the finest trout in the world were caught. M. Malais observed 
that he had never heard of trout being found anywhere but in 
clear and rapid streamH ; but M. Br^ville replied that the troilt 
in question were doubtless of a particular species, as a friend of 
his had told him that he was in the habit of catching the most 
splendid trout in a lake. The stables having been inspected, M. 
Malais spoke of his four horses. The Yiscount said that in future 
he was resolved not to keep more than six, and that he would 
make the dcHirable reform on his return home. Dancing followed; 
then supper. Everything went off in the most charming 
manner. Madame du Mortal alluded to the sea. . 
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" How magnificent a spectacle is the sea i" she cried ; " how 
its contemplation wafts the soul into the regions of the infinite 1" 

The daughter blushed to hear a phrase repeated to all the 
bathers assembled which she knew had previously been addressed 
to each of them separately. Subsequently, Madame du Mortal 
spoke of her dreams on the sea-shore — of the sublime productions 
its aspect had inspired ; and got on so well that M. Br^ville 
.asked her if she herself had not devoted a few verses to the ex- 
pression of what she felt with such poetic fervour.. Having 
gained her end, Madame du Mortal affected to be greatly dis- 
tressed. She had certainly spent some time in the contemplation 
of the magnificent spectacle ; she never dared to repeat a single 
Terse of her own writing ; she suffered from a timidity which 
she had never been able to surmount. She was overwhelmed 
with entreaties, and at length consented to read certain inflated 
verses, finishing thus :— 

"Hove ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The spangled mackarel, the porpoise fat, 
The blood-red lobster, and the turbot flat, 
Toying beneath the wave !" 

"I beg your pardon, Madame," said M. Malais, "but the 
lobster is only red when it is cooked." 

Madame du Mortal was much confused; but M. Br^ville 
cited several distinguished authors and celebrated painters who 
had fallen into the same error. Madame du Mortal then ex- 
claimed that she would rather err with men of genius than be 
right with some people; that, for her own part, she wrote without 
pretension, and only for the sake of supplying her daughter with 
reading, since, " in the present day," she added, " such objection- 
able books are written." 

" As for me," she said, " I wander on the banks of the ocean^ 
I give myself up to the dreams with which the moving of the 
waves in^ires me, and I jot down upon paper the ofishoots pf a 
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poetry, which is, perhaps, a little wild, but whidi will oqIj b» 
xead by my daughter/' 

The real secret of Madame da Mortal's ''a little wild** poctrx 
was, that she was connected with a Paris paper, to wbidi shs 
mpplted the article Fasftiom; and that on that Ytey day abaliai 
been seen seated at the edge of the sea, which roUed m urmu ri n g 
at her feet The tide was low, the fresh gleams of the aoniiag 
tinted the wet sand — ^which the Hea had abandoned^ but was 
about to claim once more — ^with a rojiy lilac The sea waa o£ a 
pale green, except just at the horizon, where it fonaed a line cf 
dark blue. On the beach rolled a border of white foam, Hke a 
silver fringe, in which the sea-gulls sported. Madame da Mortal 
was seen from the distance writing, and this is what nhe 
wrote : — 



'' Flounces in taffda are »till worn. Organdi and tarUUane 
the materials in vogue in the fashuynahle laorld — above all, when 
displayed by the dutinfjuialLed make of Madame Amanda (Rue 
de Rivoli, No. 13). The Countess A * * • the other day wore 
a bonnet of pufferl tulle, with a small bouquet falling back to the 
curtain, while her sister, the Duchess de B * * * wore one of rice 
straw, ornamented l)y small rose-coloured radishes. All the SlUe 
recognised the make of Madame Ursule (Rue Breda, No. 5). 
Her ladyshij) wore al.so a mantelet of Indian miutlin, lined with 
lemon-coloured silk, from the establishment of M. Alfred (Rue 
Vivienue, No. 14)." 

Just as she had finished her article and signed it the Vuk 
oountess do C ^ ^ ^ and the Viscount de Morgenstein came 
up. She had concealed her manuscript, and the young gentlemaik 
said to her — 

" Ah, Madame 1 would you deprive us of the charming 
thoughts with which the sea has inspired you 1" 

^* What a magnificent and imposing spectacle P cried 'M'^^^f>«t 
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du Mortal. ^^ This incipient motion of the waves — is it not 
the fatth^l and sad image of our destiny?" 

The truth is, that Madame du Mortal's destiny had been 
really of a sujfficiently agitated description. Some eight years 
back, she had deserted M. du Mortal for an officer, who was 
soon afflicted with remorse at his conduct, and in a rery short 
time left her, with ample leisure to repair their common fuilt, 
by returning to edify the conjugal hearth by her repentance, 
and the exercise of those domestic virtues which she had some- 
what neglected. Madame du Mortal did nothing of the kind; 
she knew how to create fresh resources. In former times, 
people who had met with falls and discouragements in life, 
devoted themselves to religion ; in the present day, they devote 
themselves to journalism. 1£ a lady is talked about— if a scan- 
dalous adventure separates her from society for a time — she no 
longer retires to weep over and expiate her h.vlt in a convent ; 
you have not to wait long before you see her name to a news- 
paper feuiUetonf wherein she cries out for female emancipation. 
Madame du Mortal, moreover, was not put to the trouble oi much 
invention, in imagining this resource. Her husband, M. du 
Mortal, a tall, stout gentleman, with a severe countenance and 
£[>rmidable moustache, had for some time '' done the &shions" 
for a popular journal, and discussed, weekly, the questions of 
*' flounces'' and '' curtains," enlarged upon the length of dresses 
and the size of bonnets, according to the instructions given him 
by the milliners and dressmakers, who paid him for quoting 
their names and addresses. Madame du Mortal applied herself 
to the same calling, and took away some of her husband's cus- 
tomers. 

The Viscount de Morgenstein was one of those illustrious 
pianists whose art has less to do with music than with manual 
labour and agility. In point of rapidity, he was only three notes 
a minute behind M. Henri Herz ; but he was still young, and 

B 2 
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worked hard It was thought ho might rival, and even 
8urpass, that great master. He had long curled hair, and 
afTected an air of melancholy and despair. There was a look of 
gloomy &rtality in his walk. His whole aspect was that of a 
man overwhelmed by the assaults of genius, and the displeasure 
of Providence. 

3L Br^ville, who would not have presumed to ask him to play a 
quadrille, requested him to &vour them with something on the 
piano. He re&sed;' he was £%tigued; he had not closed hit 
eyes for four nights; how he envied those who could sleep ! 
The request was persisted in — he passed his hand over the keys. 
They ceased to persecute him, and the conversation turned to 
other subjects. Finding himself abandoned, he sat down to the 
piano and played a prelude. The master of the house requested 
silence. Then the young musician appeared to wake up sud- 
denly. 

" Eh— what !" he cried. " Was I playing ? I did not notice 
what I was doing — ^I scarcely thought, even; but since you 
absolutely wish it, I will try a few variations on Weber's last 
waltz." 

He let his arms faXL on each side of his chair, half closed his 
eyes, looked at the ceiling as if imploring inspiration from 
heaven,— then he lifted up his liands above the keys to the level 
of his eyes, carelessly. Suddenly, as if the inspiration had come 
upon him with a rush and got the better of him, he pounced 
fiercely upon the piano with both hands, and commenced a 
set of variations which he had already played a score of times, 
after having practised them for two months to the great annoy- 
ance of his neighbours, who had to submit to hearing the pas- 
sages repeated with an inexorable perseverance. From time to 
time, drooping his head over the piano, he would let his curis 
repose on the keys; then, all of a sudden raising his head with 
proud abruptness, would throw them back behind his ean 
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This is an effect attempted by nearly all performers, but in 
which few really succeed. Brusque and spontaneous movements 
of this kind, require a great deal of careful study. 

This is the way in which variations are executed on any 
instrument. The player selects an air of somebody else's com- 
position (there is nothing to prevent his choosing a good one). He 
goes through it once in the time and style of the composer. 
Then he plays it again — delaying its progress — eking it out by 
interlarding all sorts of fragments of passages, more or less 
musical. Variation makers pour into a cup containing generous 
wine — now mere water — now execrable small beer. They make 
you drink this horrible mixture, giving you from. time to time a 
taste of the pure wine — ^that is to say, here and there they play 
the original melody without any additions. When the per- 
fbrmanoe is done, the hearers applaud rapturously, but more 
from their joy at finding it over than from any gratification 
they have derived from hearing it. Then, if any one, charmed 
by the original melody thus diluted, asks the pianist whose 
composition it is, the latter replies — in a tone at once bold 
and modest — " My own. Monsieur," absolutely as if the maniac 
believed himself the maker of the Bohemian crystal he has 
smashed to atoms. 

There arrived at the ofiice of Madame du Mortal's journal, at 
the same time with the " fejahions" article, written by that lady 
on the sea-shore, a contribution from the yoimg pianist to a 
friend of his connected with the publication. This contribution, 
composed by himself, and in his own handwriting, was accom- 
panied by a private letter, which ran thus : — 

" Gret the enclosed put in the next number. It would be 
ridiculous to assume fedse modesty, and not tell you frankly that 
I have met with ^ maddening success. Yours always." 

Behold the contribution : — 
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'' We haTe again to chronicle a fresh trinmph on the pari of 
Morgenatoin* He haa heen heard recentljr in an ariatoeiatie 
iolon of Dive, where he was applauded with freu^ bj the 
loveliest dochetses and the choicest flowers of fiuhion. Thia im- 
mense creature can onlj be compared to himsel£ Grace, energf y 
and sublimity — ^he unites all the qualities which nature ordinaaly 
distributes sbgly among musicians. The guests of the brilliant 
circle eagerly surrounded him, when oppressed by the throbbings 
of his genius ; and bowing his pensive head, he retired from the 
salon in the midst of enthusiastic plaudits. 

M. Braille thanked M. de Morgenstein, who said to 
him-— 

^ That piece made a great sensation last winter. The Ftinoesi 
. was in raptures with it, and the Duchess de ■ made 
me repeat it three times. But I am weary of the grsst 
world.** 

A few days after the ball given by M. Br^ville, B6r6nice 
and Pulch6rie took a walk along the river side, and invo* 
luntarily sat down to rest themselves at the foot of On6- 
simc*s willow. Pulch6rie had imperceptibly become B6r6nice*f 
sister once more. She had resumed, with a few little arts 
necessary to avoid shocking M. Malais, the simple costume she 
had worn daring her childhood. A vulgar spectator would not 
easily have recognised the brilliant countess ; but Puleh^rie pre- 
ferred being confounded with fishermen's wives and daughterly 
to playing, in the eyes of the world, the painful part of a decayed 
gentlewoman. 

'* Fh bimr said Fulch^rie, *^'m four months, is it to be f 
Glam is a bravo fellow, and will make you happy, if he can but 
appreciate the treasure about to be confided to him." 

' What distresses ine most,'' said B6r6nice, " is the wedding. 
Glam wishes to have a wedding feast. We shall never be able 
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i» pcnrsnade my fiitlwr and mother to give a partj of p)6$0ure. 
Tool oan see that they are no more reconciled to Oikteime*s loai 
iihon they were the first day. Mourning has never quitted oiur 
house ; there is no longer a amile at oax table, when two vacant 
pJaMB oontiaually reeall exioii painful histories/ 

hx&ab, Bmoe On^sime's departure, and, ahove all, ainee the 
report of his death had obtained credence^ P^lagie aeryed up Jmt 
Ikuaband'a dinner on the table as formeriy-^his ehair w«« placed 
according to custom ; but Tranquille would take his 80U|v aA4 
go to eat it, on his knees, in a comer; F^lagie and B$r4nioe, on 
their part, doing the same. 

One day, Tranquille said to his wife*-* 

^ Pelagic, this must come to an end. Why do not you aod 
iB6r^nice eat at the table )" 

'^Kyou wish it," replied Pflagie, " I will lay the cloth as I 
Hied to^ and to-morrow we will dine at table." 

** You can lay it, if you like," said Tranquille^ ^' but I, for ime, 
tahall not eat there." 

From this time forth, no more had been said on the subjed^ 
.and all three had dined in their separate nooks. 

<< And M. Malaisf B^nice asked of Pulch^rie. 

'^ M. Malais is not unhappy. I feared it would be a sad blow 
fbr him to see the chateau pass into other handa. But, on the 
contrary, he gets on very well with M. Br6vilk^ who aeems to 
believe all my uncle tells him with the greatest &Qility, probab^ 
because he only hears half of it, and accepts, without critidamy 
ail the little falsehoods he resorts to, to avoid cooaieaaiiig his 
Tuin — a ruin, alas ! which I cannot speak of without reapectfiil 
sorrow, for I myself waa ita cause and origin. What a mis- 
jfortune it was, dear B^rlnice, for them and fbr ua all, that my 
aunt and uncle djid not forget %ae a little longer. They would 
not then have lost their fortune — I should never have known 
.«aoh bitter trial&«»we should never have been separated 1" 
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^Toa.wonld have married Qnfeime, who would hmve been 
with us nowy instead of being dead, Inroken-hearledy and di*- 
honoiired. 

After a momeiit's sdeno^ B^r^oioe resDmed— 

'^ The master of ihe chiteaa had need be rich, for he has tha 
repntation of being easil j imposed upon. They aa j he is the 
simplest kind of man in the world.** 

At this moment M. Breville passed on the other side of the 
stream, and sainted the two friends. He asked Bdr^nioe after 
her parents, and the state of the fisheries; then he inqoired if 
the postman had passed yet, and being answered in the nega- 
tire, bowed, and walked on to Dive. B^r€nice and Pokh^rie 
sat talking so long of On6dme, and of their childhood, that 
M. Breville found them in the same place an hour afterwardi^ 
as he walked towards the chiteau in company with Epiphane 
€(arandin; but at the sight .of the latter, the two young womeo 
disappeared among the trees, and returned to Pdlagie*s by 
another road. It was evident that Epiphane had, by his reve- 
lations^ caused the flight, the condemnation, and the death of 
On^sime ; and they could never look upon him without horror. 

M. Br6ville took Epiphane up to the chateau, and said to 
him — 

** You gave us a glimpse of your talents^ the other day; but I 
now want to employ you on something of more importance. 
M. Garandin, I am occupied in scientific pursuits, and it is not 
without reason that I have fixed my residence on the searcoast. 
I am engaged on a great work upon oysters. I have already 
made great researches — I have many more to make. You write 
a beautiful hand — ^you are intelligent and well-informed. I 
believe you are not much occupied V 

" No, monsieur — I have need •to be. I logt a great deal by 
the death of the miller.** 

" Do you know I have heard you say several times that you 
lost a great deal by the death of the miller, and I don't under- 
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atand how that could be. If he owed you money, he nas left a 
magnificent fortune, which, although it is sequestrated^ should 
pay all the debts of the succession." 

" Monsieur, in the first place, I was a bailiff. The miller kept 
a bank; he lent money to people who, he knew, would not be 
able to pay at the expiration of the time given them. This led 
to renewings, which brought in interests for him, and expenses for 
me. Secondly, I looked out for business for him; he would give 
me something when I brought a customer to him, and the 
customer — that is to say, the borrower — would also make me a 
present. And then — I managed to get some hats — ^now and 
then." 

^* Some what? — ^hats? Was the miller in the habit of giving 
you hats?" 

" No — not he ; but it was on his account they were given to 
me; and that was the best part of my income." 

" I don*t understand you." 

*' You are not a Normandy man, monsieur?" 

" No, I have not the honour." 

"Then you wont be able to understand me — ^it is a word 
peculiar to these parts." 

« Which means 1" 

" It means this. It was known that I did business with Eloi 
Alain, and it was known that he was very rich. I took care to* 
be on the watch for all the sales in the neighbourhood — my 
different pursuits made it easy for me to do so. On the day of 
the sale I would make my appearance, and announce my 
intention of bidding — say for a farm, or a lot of wood. Well, 
my presence would make the others uncomfortable. One would 
come up to me, and say — 

" ' Tell us, Epiphane, do you really want this ]' 

" * Perhaps I may.' 

" ' It isn't worth much.' 

** ' For that reason, perhaps, it will go cheap.' 
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'''Not so cheap as jou may tkink; there are {den^ wha 
intend bidding, and that will ran it up piett j high.* 

" * So much the better for the adler.' 

" ' How &r are yoa leeohed to go f 

" ' Toa*ll see. It it wanted^ and must be bought' 

" ' Oh, we know who you've got behind joo. £h him ! wh ai 
-ef«r gets it will pay dear lor it. Only see what it ia »ol to 
understand each othar. There were thvee of ns upon it. Wdl I 
we had it all nieely arranged, to bid only just beyond the iqMst 
price, and share the profits; and here you eome to spoil alL 
But if it would have to cofit us something, well take oare, if yo« 
get it, you shall pay dear for it.' 

" ' All's one to me — it ia not with my own money.' 

" * Listen, Epiphane. Do you want a IwiJt T 

" Thai I would let them press me a little. I really couldn't; 
there was no way of doing it — all which had only the effect cf 
increasing the IvaJt, At last I give in. I accept the hat; and 
when the sale begins, only make one or two insignificant biddingB, 
and then let it go ; so that, except as fur as the raloe of the 
hat is concerned, the purchasers get the bargain for next to 
nothing." 

" But you have not explained the word Acrf V* 

'* True. When a testator leaves you a diamond rin^ of two 
thousand francs, the executors pay you two thousand francs with 
which you very seldom buy a diamond ring. A hot is much 
about the same sort of thing. In Normandy, to decide small 
wagers, they often bet a luU. In the case of unimportant sales, 
where a party thus want to have the biddings to themselves, they 
offer an intending purchaser a hat not to bid against them. FH 
bet you a Itatf means I'll bet you twenty francs. Ek bienf it 
sometimes happens that they will give hats of fifteen hundred 
francs — ^two thousand francs — a hundred thousand francs^ accord- 
ing to the importance of the afiair." 
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" I understand you," said M. Br^ville. " It is wlnat is called 
elsewhere a pot of wine — and what the thieves call a bouquet. 
And,*' he added, speaking to himself, '^ men feel that delicacy 
towards money which is only inspired by a serious love. Thus 
they avoid speaking of it by name; the poor express it by a 
pronoun; they say */ Jux/oe not got any^ '/ ome aomi — 
without daring to pronounce the word money, which is an awe- 
inspiring deity to them. Other people say, * diamond ringj 
pot of wine, JuUf some will ask you for 'pirn* for their wives.** 
'^ And the upshot is," he resumed, '^ Maltre Epiphane, that you 
are not fully employed, and you would not be sorry to be so ?" 

'^ If people thought I was employed by you, Monsieur, I might 
earn a few hats here and there again ; but when they believe I 
am left to my own resources, they wont fsU into the snare." 

*< It is not in that manner that I wish to employ you. I 
want you to assist me in my TreatiM on Oysters,** 

*^ I have eaten them, Monsieur, but that is all I know about 
them." 

" There will be no occasion for you to know any more. I 
shall want you only to put my researches in order, and to copy 
out my notes. I should tell you, M. Gkurandin, my Treatise an, 
Oysters is an important work, which will be read before the 
Academy of Sciences. I work slowly — as I do not wish to 
advance anything that I cannot accompany with prooft. Do you 
know Greek, M. Garandin T 

" No, Monsieur, I have taught it — ^but I don*t know it." 

" You can read and write it, perhaps 1" 

" Yes, Monsieur — at all events, nearly." 

"That is enough — it is only for a few etymological roots. 
But as I have told you, I work slowly — two lines sometimes cost 
me a week's preliminary research. It will be necessary to have 
always at my elbow." 
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CHAPTER XXV, 

A50THES jear paned without any great change in the posi- 
tion of oar characters. B^r6nic8 was about to many the fon of 
P&corae Glani« P&come Glam had been dead four montha, which 
had necessarily postponed the marriage for a time. Aa to M. 
Br^villci ho had completely establiBhed hU reputation, which was 
that of a man entirely deaf and rather silly. Deair^e was 
house-keeper at Benzeral, and M. and Madame Garandin had 
at last taken up their abode there. Epiphane worked enor- 
mously for M. Br^yille, whose mass of researches had now 
attained the most formidable proportions. It is true that a 
Tolume of extracts made by Maitre Epiphane^Garandin only pro- 
duced, when digested, a few lines of the new owner of Benzcval*s 
great work. Everything tended to make it probable that the 
task would last out the lifetime of the author, and that of his 
secretary. Desir6e, on one side, and the Garandins on the other, 
had the credit of robbing M. Br6vilJe, right and left, without 
mercy. 

The summer season brought back the bathers, and M. 
Br6villo gave a few fctcH. It was impossible that the good 
imderfttanding that liad cxbtted between DeHir6e and Madame 
Garandin could hist long. Desir6e wished to rule in the house ; 
Madame Garandin offered Komo resistance. Garandin, when a 
discussion arose, would give judgment against his wife; but 
ultimately the latter opened raised the standard of rebellion, and 
deHpi.sed the injunctions of her husband. 

Some ])Coplo discovered that M. Br6ville did not do all he 
might have done to su2)port the reigii of 2)eace in his dwelling. 
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It would appear as though these squabbles and recrinuDatioiis — 
called potins in Normandy (whence the verb potiner) amused 
him vastly. He listened separately to the different complaints^ 
and appeared purposely to irritate the adversaries, instead of 
striving to conciliate them, which was affirmed by many to be 
the mark of a little mind. 

M. Br^ville was in his study. He was surrounded by papers, 
and dictated to Maitre Epiphane, interposing his learned lucu- 
brations with dialogue of a more &miliar description. 

*' Have you got that, Maitre Garandini" 

"Yes, Monsieur, I have it." 

"Very good! Write — oyster — ^in Latin, ostreum; in Greek, 
otTTpeoy, Manage states that the old French word was oiat/rea 
previously to that of huitres. It would be very interesting, M. 
Gfirandin, to be able to follow the word otrrptov — ostrewm^ 
oistreSy huitres — ^through its various transformations. That must 
be the subject of future investigations. You tell me you have 
given lessons in Greek. They were private lessons, I suppose, as 
they do not teach Greek in the parish schools V^ 

" Exactly, Monsieur — I used to give lessons" to a son of M. 
Malais, the late owner of Benzeval, dining the holidays; but the 
young man died prematurely." 

" Were you a schoolmaster at the time of that miller's death 
that was so much talked of, and is still talked of now and then 
in the neighbourhood ?" 

" No, Monsieur, I was a bailiff then." 

" Tresbien/ Write — For some time the Komans eat none but 
the oysters of Lake Lucrinum; subsequently they were taken 
from Brundusium and Tarentum; finally the only oysters highly 
esteemed were those of the Atlantic Ocean. The oyster is a 
shellfish of the bivalve species. . T^e shell of the oyster is in 
shape almost round,— usually thick, knotty, and uneven. — ^They 
tell me you were a witness in that ai&ir." . 
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"^Whj, the ftffior of the miller.'* 

""YefyMonneur/' 

^ The mwawin wm son of • fisherman heres b oo ta , wis he notr 

^'TeSy MoDsieary — Bisque-tout's son." 

^ He escaped from prison, did he notf 

^ Yesy Monsieiir, and since then they my he is dead.** 

^' I have been told he was. I heard a good deal of the affiur 
at the time of my bi:^ring BenzevaL Benseval was mor^aged 
to the miller, and bis heir was this What is his name?" 

'* Whose, Monsieur?" 

** The murderer's." 

^ Oh ! the murderer, — On^sime Alain, Monsienr.'' 

"I thought jou and Desir^e had been good friend^ IL 
Ckirandin." 

^ I don't think we are on verj bad terms, Monsieur." 

** Bhe does not speak of you then as a friend ought to do,— > 
especially of Madame Garaudin. I was obliged to order her to 
be ftilent ye^^terday; she disapproved of your wife having a new 
oap. 

'* Defiir6e is well off, and is a little proud, though she has no 
occasion to be. What nlie has she didn't steal. She lived with 
the old miller a long time, and he made her cry oftener than her 
turn. Nobody eould be a greater brute than he when he had 
taken anything to drink." 

'^ What could she mean by saying ' Madame Garandin sets her 
captoohighr" 

'< I can't tell. Monsieur. Perha|>s she wished to accuse her of 
a little vanity. A new bonnet for women of their class, Mon- 
sieur, — for my wife is but little higher than Desirde— is a erown« 
Those who liave it are as proud as those who haven't it are 
jealous. After all, jierhapA Desirde was not quite in the wrong. 
Madame Epiphane gives way to her fancies a little too mueli. 
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She forgets occasionally what poor devils we are — and y4m might 
take h^ for a tradesman's wife. But eveiy now and ih&n I put 
her in order." 

^^Write-»^ Microbe inlbrms ns tiiat oysters were always- 
served at the tables of the Boman Pontifk Apicius had a 
secret for preserving oysters which has not been handed down to- 
ns. He sent some all the way from Italy to Persia to the 
Emperor Tn^an, and on their arrival they were as fresh as when 
caught. As to the qualities of oysters — Tell me the particu- 
lars of the murder."^ 

<' Oh ! there was nothing strange about it. Monsieur. On^sime- 
Alain had done his cousin Eloi a service, and the latter had put 
him down in his will. He left him his fortune, but would never 
give him a farthing in his life time. On^sime, however, got inta 
a habit of thinking himself rich — spent money and got into debt. 
He came one day — driven to a push — and asked for money. 
l!h.b cousin refused, and they had a quarreL On^sime was seen, 
escaping t^mwigh a window, and Moi was found stiasigled. 

^ Aud he was not supfweed to have had accomplices?" 
. "There was nothing to involve accomplices. Besides, the 
evidence against On6sime was suficient ; his flight was looked 
upon as a confession by sensiUe people. As for me, I knew 
more than that. The family have a grudge against me for 
ittrving accused him; but it is none the less true that I helped,, 
and helped well, to save him." 

« Beally l" 

" Why, I had known him from a child. It went to my heart 
to witness against him. Hjowever, when you are sworn to tell 
the whole truth, tell it jxm must I told all I knew; but when 
it came to getting him out of the way—- 1 don't mind con- 
^Basing— it was I who took him to a vessel that was waiting ta 
carry him to England. It was true, he thanked me, embraced 
me, and confessed idl; only he persisted in saying that tbe miller 
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liad struck him firnt. It is not unlikely, for Eloi Akm*s /arte 
in his lifetime was not patience; but that was no reason tot 
strangling him,*' 

^Terfectlj reasoned* And now, leave mj Treatise an Oytten 
iot to day." 

M. Breville to M. Edmokd, Jardik des PuuiTESy Pabu. 
Heallj; mj dear friend, yon are too niggardly of yoor 
science. You send me nothing, and here I am stopped in the 
middle of a sentence, in my Treatise on Oysters. Do not lose a 
moment in sending me the continuation. 

Yours ever. 

Address still to M. BrC'ville, chateau of Benzeval, near 

Dive. 

***** 

'' Madame Desir6e,'* said M. Br6ville, one morning, ^ let us 
look over the housekeeper's account. Ah ! my dear lady,** be 
added, '^ why have you not allowed me any fish for the last three 
days T 

" For a very simple reason. Monsieur,*' replied Desir6e, " the 
weather has been so bad that the fishermen have not been able 
to go out.** 

" It is very odd, my dear lady ; M. Epiphane Garandin, whom 
— I will not conceal from you — I had told that you would persist 
in keeping mo without fish — informed me not half an hour ago, 
that the boats had come in quite full** 

" M. Epiphane hud better mind his own business.'* 

" Just what I told him, when I thought he was going too 
&r. I thought you were good friends, JViadame Desir6e?** 

" How, Monsieur 1 — has he dared to speak disrespectfuUr of 
mer 

''And have you any fish to give me to-day f' 
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" Excuse me, Monsieur, but I would give the world to know 
what it was he said of me — what — ^" 

" If you could get a nice fried sole — ^" 

" In the name of Heayen, M. Briville, what was it he said f 

'* Nothing worth the trouble of repeating, my dear Madame 
Desir6e — ^mere absurdities — -potina — as you say in this part of 
the world." 

^' It becomes a fellow like him, to dare to speak of me." 

" Cahn yourself, Madame Desirle. M. Garandin said nothing 
that could at all affect your honour." 

" Affect my honour I— -jour de Dieuf He wouldn't dare, for 
his life; but I wouldn't advise him to speak ill of me '' 

" Ah ! look there ! Here comes Maitre Epiphane, my dear 
Madame Desiree. Let me beg of you to be prudent. I have 
some business out of doors. I must get him to go through your 
accounts with you. Pray don't lose your temper — and don't say 
anything to him. M. Epiphane, oblige me by going through my 
accoimts with Madame Desired." 

And M. Br6ville quitted the room, where he left Madame 
Desiree and Epiphane measuring each other with their eyes, and 
waiting for his departure to commence hostilities. 

"I am glad I have met you, M. Garandin," Desiree began, as 
soon as she had seen the door closed behind M. Br^ville. 

" And I wanted a word with you, Madame Desiree," replied 
Epiphane. 

" You must have a good stock of impudence, M. Grarandin." 

The conversation thus broached, threatened to become warm ; 
and it is probable that M. Br^ville, in spite of his deafness, so 
disposed of himself outside the door as to overhear its continua- 
tion, a proceeding which would justify the charges current 
against him in the neighbourhood. "M. Br^ville," ran the 
public criticism, " has a taste for potina, but we are none of us 
perfect, and with that pardonable exception he is the best, the 

s . . 
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most amiable and the eatiegt-eaught man yon oonkl meet with. 
He pajs too dearly for everything, whidi does not, howefW, 
prevent him, in most cases, from paying twioe over. People 
help themselves to his wood — tarn their beasts out to grass in 
his meadows — and he raises no objections. He gives lltes, he 
employs workmen, he assists the unfbrtmiate when an oppolv 
tunity occurs. Only the worst of him is, he wants to know 
everything. It is the man's weakness. However, he Is not the 
only one.** 

If. EDMOND TO H. BRAILLE, CHATEAU DE BEITZEVAI^ 

KEAR DIVE. 

My dear miTEXTD, 

I hasten to send you all that can be gleaned with reference 
to the shellfish which possesses so absorbing an interest for yoo. 
The scientific remarks on the education of oysters, tip to the 
present time, have arrived at nothing further than the art of 
fiittening them — by means of a disease produced by a gradaal 
admixture of fresh water. Whatever may be your notion, my 
dear friend, I place at your disposal the little I know, and even 
more — for among the various treatises I have collected for you may 
be found not only many things that I know nothing about, but 
also many of which I do not believe a word. 

I hope towards the end of the autumn to come down and 
help you to cat your pupils. 

EDMOND HUBERT TO H. BR^VILLE, CHATEAU DE BBNZEVAL, 

KEAR DIVE. 
My dear FRIEND AND FATHER. 

I send this letter by a vessel which will reach Franoe 
before me, but which will scarcely precede me by moro than a 
month. My first voyage as captain exceeded all the expecta- 
tions that the owners and myself could possibly have formed; 
the ship cut through the sea like a fish. But this one has not 
been so favourable; we were overtaken by a fearful storm, dis- 
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auasted, and compelled to abaadon the yeaseL I am bonestlj 
say that there was nothing with which I eould reproach myself 
and the testimonials of the crew and the passengers have sa 
convinced the owners that thej have written to me, offering me 
the command of another yesseL The one which, with all our 
^^orts, we had been imable to save, was insured 

After we had lefb the ship we passed a daj and a night in 
-the life-boat on a ^irious sea. I made a vow to the Yiigin, 
which I promised to fulfil at Dive Church, all the crew joining 
me in the promise. 

Scarcely was the vow made when the sky^ which seemed to 
be made of lead, opened and showed us a little blue spot; one 
of the sailors haying cried, '' Look, there is a window opened in 
Heaven, God is looking down npon usT we were all inspired 
with new courage, and the greatest confidence in the Virginia 
intercession. And, in truth, towards the middle of the second 
day we were discovered and taken on board by a ship which 
will soon bring us back to France. 

It will be a great day, my dear friend and bene&ctor, when. 
At the head of my crew, I shall fulfil my vow to the Virgin in 
the little church at Diva 

I can say no more for the present. This letter, entrusted to 
A man whom I do not know, may, through unforeseen accidents^ 
either not reach its destioation or fidl into oth» hands than 
yours. 

Farewell, my dear and excellent ^end. I hope we shall 
fioon meet. How can I ev^ repay the kindnesses you have shown 
me? Yours with all my heart. 

You say a wedding is about to take place— I should be sorry 
to fail in attending it ! Hubebt. 

M. Br^ville replied to Hubert's letter by four wcnxLs only; 
Do not attempt it." 

Hubert never received this note, which was lost 

« « « « • 
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]l, ID- a M. Br6ville her entire coffree, that 

,i.ju of linen, wearing apparel, and jewellery. 
Mt iiuc of what use are they all to me," she said, sigluD^ 
*^nce I am never allowed to show them, not even to wear thai 
^ Simdaysr 

« Well, without making too great a display either of jewds 
or rich stufik, it seems to me, Madame Garandin, that yoa 
might keep up the dignity of your station; for, after all, your 
husband has been a schoolmaster, and even a bailiff. For 
instance, here is a nice little dress, which if I were in your 
place I would give an airing sometim(*s. A dress always locked 
up ! why it will £Eule and get mouldy ! It is quite reasonable (m 
working days, down at the baths, that you should dress in suck 
a manner as may be convenient; but say, when you go to ma« 
on Sundays, why should you wear a simjile cap? * You used to 
wear a bonnet, did you not?" 

''Yes, Monsieur, that is true; but in those days Epiphane 
was a bailiff, and a bailiff*s wife ought to wear a bonnet; it wu 
in honour of my husband and his profession. But now-ar<]avB 
times are changed, and hard enough they are/' 

'' M. Epipliane Garaudin is now my secretary, Madame, and 
I do not see why he should consider himself degraded on tbat 
account. I might find people, if I wished, who would t hinly to 
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t,t»^5* "^Opie upon the sea? It is not from to- 

. %ch myself for the heedlessness 

'> ^^iicxg heart Now that he is but a 

^^^^, i ^. But we are making your 

tV ^Tiioer 

' 1 inoBS, and sadness is more 

a,L ^^<^ usually reigns in 

- ^reaklu ^ppened in our unfor- 

.ormass. can scarcely call by 

cc A"b I P^'^ ^^ f^y' said ]V±. 

riarandi^j and upon my word she x. '®- ^® Alam 

•being ^ell-dressed. That dress becom. proceeded to 

crives ber quite a superior look. She is really . Bfirfinice— 

M!adame Desiree had quitted the table and u\, ^"^^ ^"^^^ 

<^Poes she usually wear a bonnet r asked M. Bj^tilk *'**"*^ 

« She can wear whatever she pleases," said Madaiii« |j^ ^^ 
^ Good name is worth more than gold chain. HoweverTkr 
"business of mine ! A bonnet — ^name of goodness I She ^ijj* 
wear one when she was a bailiflTs wife, but I should have h^,-^ 
she had had enough of doing the fine lady; but it seems mLi u 
no better than ever." 

<< Has Madame Garandin ever had herself talked about, thenf 
M. Br^ville asked. " However, I must say she looks very n^ 
cbessed in that manner, and I never noticed it before, but ih* 
has really very fine eyes." 

M. Briville's eulogies eventually exasperated Madame Desir6e 
to the highest pitch, even to make her give warning on the spot. 
As she had enough to live on, thanks to her former employer's 
liberality, she disappeared suddenly, and nothing further was 
heard of her. 

The time fixed for B6r6nice's marriage with young Glam 
arrived. F^lagie had gently remarked that it was her wiak 
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** All ! Madame Garandin/' said M. Br^villc, one day^ to hii 
secretary's wife, "How is it that you never wear a superb 
necklace I once saw on you^ and which I have never seen since t 
You really looked very well in that necklace/' 

"(Mil Mon Dieur replied Madame Garandin; "it's aH 
Epiphane ; he will never let me wear any of my fine things 
He told me as much that very day, when I hadn't time ^ 
take off the necklace to open the door to you. If I listened 
to him I should always go dressed no better than a beggar 
woman." 

And she showed M. Br^ville her entire cqffree, that is to say, 
her collection of linen, wearing apparel, and jewellery. 

" But of what use are they all to me/' she said, sighing; 
*^ since I am never allowed to show them, not even to wear them 
on Sundaysr 

" Well, Mrithout making too great a display either of jeweb 
or rich stuffs, it seems to me, Madame Garandin, that you 
might keep up the dignity of your station; for, after all, joax 
husband has been a schoolmaster, and even a bailiff For 
instance, here is a nice little dress, which if I were in your 
place I would give an airing sometimes. A dress always locked 
up ! why it will fade and get mouldy ! It is quite reasonable on 
working days, down at the baths, that you should dress in such 
a manner as may be convenient ; but say, when you go to mass 
on Sundays, why should you wear a simple cap? * You used to 
wear a bonnet, did you notl" 

" Yes, Monsieur, that is true ; but in those days Epiphane 
was a bailiff, and a bailiff's wife ought to wear a bonnet ; it wai 
in honour of my husband and his profession. But now-a-days 
times are changed, and hard enough they are." 

" M. Epiphane Garandin is now my secretary, Madame^ an4 
I do not see why he should consider himself degraded on thai 
account. I might find people, if I wished, who would think to 
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the contrary. People need not alter their station, Madame 
Garandin." 

On the following Sunday, Madame Epiphane Garandin did 
not dare, it is true, to exhibit the famous necklace, but she came 
but blooming in the dress which, according to M. Br^ville, would 
become her so well, and mounted a bonnet. M. Br^ville was in 
the dining-room at the window, and Madame Desir6e busy 
removing the breakfast things, as Madame Garandin left the 
house for mass. 

" Ah ! par ma foi^^ said M. Breville, " there goes Madame 
Gfurandin, and upon my word she may congratulate herself on 
being well-dressed. That dress becomes her amazingly, aad 
gives her quite a superior look. She is really not a bad figure.'* 

Madame Desir^e had quitted the table and approached the 
"window. 

'^Does she usually wear a bonnet r asked M. Breville. 

^ She can wear whatever she pleases," said Madame Desir6e. 
^ Good name is worth more than gold chain. However, it is no 
business of mine 1 A bonnet — ^name of goodness ! She used to 
wear one when she was a bailiff's wife, but I should have hoped 
she had had enough of doing the fine lady; but it seems she is 
no better than ever." 

'' Has Madame Garandin ever had herself talked about, then]* 
M. Breville asked. " However, I must say she looks very well, 
dressed in that manner, and I never noticed it before, but she 
has really very fine eyes." 

M. Br6ville's eulo^es eventually exasperated Madame Desir6e 
to the highest pitch, even to make her give warning on the spot. 
As she had enough to live on, thanks to her former employer's 
liberality, she disappeared suddenly, and nothing further was 
heard of her. 

The time fixed for B6r6nice's marriage with young Glam 
arrived. F61agie had gently remarked that it was her wish. 
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tliere shoiild be no feast. Unquestionably, she denied her 
daughter's happiness, and expressed it warmly, but she eonld 
take no part in any pleasure; besides^ a little gravity would not 
interfere with titee happiness. Tranquille declared himsdif sIlU 
xnore warmly against anything like festivities; B^r^ce was m- 
milarly disposed; the bridegroom and his friends only murmured 
gently at the decision. However, it was tmiversally f^ that 
the grief of the Alain family should be respected. It was agreed 
that there should be no feast, and that the wedding should be 
oonfined to the religious ceremony. 

** Happiness can no longer be our guest,** said Pdagie. ^ The 
son who was our joy, and perhaps too much our pride^ has 
become cfoar shame. For happiness to come to our fireside, die 
xmst come disguised, and not in a holiday dress.** 

*' Yes,** said Pulch6rie, ** the recollection of our dear lost ones 
must mix itself with everything. All the ill that could farther 
happen to us would be to console ourselves^ that is to say, to 'see 
them die in our hearts as they have died on the earth. Oh, no I 
Happily we can never be consoled !** 

On the eve of the wedding, Tranquille desired a maes to be 
said at the church for On^ime. 



Pnlch6rie sat by the sea-shore in a deep reverie, and when 
B^6nice, who had been in search of her, came to her aide, she 
was tracing almost unconsciously on the sand with the point of 
her little foot, some letters which a wave sooti obliterated, but not 
quickly enough to prevent B6r^ice from reading the name of 
On^sime. 
'' Oh, PtdchMel** she said, " you think of him, thenr 
" Yes," said Pulch^rie, " I have long re-foimd my heart of 
other days. Besides^ was it not for my sake he aacrificed him- 
self? Was not his whole l&fe a long act of defnAism, frcm the 
time when^ quite a child^ he barely escaped, djdng of cold— 
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that night when we were lost upon the sea ) It is not from to- 
day that I have begun to reproach myself for the heedlessness 
which made me soom that noble heart Now that he is but a 
soul, I see that soul in all its beauty. But we are ma-lriTig your 
wedding-day a sad one, my poor B6r6nice l" 
. ^ Tour thoughts do no harm to happiness, and sadness is more 
suited to it than the boisterous joy which usually reigns in 
marriage feasts. Besides, after what has happened in our unfor- 
tunate &mily, what others call happiness^ we can scarcely call by 
a higher name than consolation." 

The bell toUed far ckcUh as they say at Dive. The Alain 
funily, amongst whom we must class Pulchdrie, proceeded to 
church in deep mourning— ^young Glam conducting B6r6nice— * 
a few £dends completing the procession. The ceremony was 
perfi»rmed with the greatest solemnity. As the priest concluded 
the hymn. Dies tree, Dies ilia, a yoice at the church-door uttered 
the respimse, ^VAmenT Some of the spectators turned their 
heads and perceived a man^ poorly dressed and a stranger to the 
parish, who no sooner foimd himself the object of attention, than 
iifi quitted the church and disappeared. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Otheb events took place at Dive. The great pianist^ M. de 
Morgenstein, had again encountered the Yiscountess du Mortal 
and her daughter at the sea-side. They had engaged in musical 
meetings and rural excursions together. M. de Morgenstein 
had concluded by declaring his passion; the young lady had 
displayed a considerable degree of sensibility, and referred him 
to her mother. 

The Yiscountess had requested a little time for consideration ; 
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Itnt fioB tiwi flKMiicut bar ^pnaoomflw twuik K. 4b Ifiv- 

gemtgin laid lo TJaMy incii—d th«l tiie alter wm 

as aetdedy and ibej Hred afanort togelhar. M. da 

jMfwisftsif was not cxcm^st from eertam iincwIbflaMg iBBliiigi 

— his hesTen iras not altogetber free from doiid&. BkriBg 

meditated loi^ and eamestlj, he resolved to free fci— wif from 

Ids em liaiiaaMue nt b]raboldand dedam coup. 

MadeBMrisdle da Mortal and her motlier were cn ncl nd i n g their 
ioSeUe, and hasilj coirrenbigoii a topic fian^t with soma little 
imeasineHs to both. 

^Bat xeallj; imunmay* said the young hdf, ** I should Uka to 
know how we are to get out of the difficoltj in iduch jmr 
idiim for creating joorself a Tisooonteas has placed na. WhsB 
Adalbert learns that we are not reaUj people cftitl^ hot annply 
€mf^ to call onrsdves Madame and Mademoisdle Dumoctil^ 
idiat win he thinkr 

** Of idiat conseqiieDce can a name be to himt — jonr noM 
j<m win part with on giving him joor hand.* 

^ I may ventme to hope^" said MademoiseUe Chure^ lowering 
her eyes, ''that my name is not an he has to love in me; but 
his £unily — that fiunily so proud of their descent, of which he 
has left off taUdng so httely, possibly because he fears even 
the title may be insufficient — ^how do we know what they win 
think of tibe change in our social positionf 

^In yoor place, I should care little for an a£fection whidi 
was not strong enough to triumph over that ridiculous pride 
of birth and the despotic injustice of relations blinded by 
Tanity." 

** Then why decorate oursdves with those titles yoa pretend 
to hold in such soyereign contempt? Certainly, if Adalbert had 
known me from the beginning for what I am, that is to say, the 
daughter of good, simple citizens, and had turned his back on 
me on that account, I should not even haye done him the honour 
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of Tegretting him. But in this case it is very different; he will 
he justified in accusing us of trickery.'' 
''Never fear, it shall he made all smooth." 
''And when he knows that I have no marriage portion?" 
"What ! no portion? Pray, is a magnificent trofasaeoM, — ^is a 
suite of rooms in my house — are seats at tahle for both of you, 
nothing? Are my connexions nothing? Do you think the 
man who loves you can possess so base and interested a soul ?" 

" No, mother, no ; Adalbert has too good a heart. But may 
not his relations have had higher expectations for him? And if 
they can be prevailed upon to dispense with mere nobility, will 
they not expect money as a compensation? We must, really, 
explain everything to Adalbert. Every day the confession be- 
comes more and more difficult; and every day I feel more and 
more adiamed at its not having been already made." 

At this moment, a letter was brought in from the Yiscount 
de Morgenstein. Madame du Mortal hastened to open it. It 
contained these words: — 

Madame la Yiscomtesse, 

AND YOU TOO FONDLY LOVED ClAIBE, — 

I CAN no longer avoid making a necessary avowal; but I 
will not survive the shame that must attend upon it. I am 
about to make the last struggle with a cruel destiny. Death is 
about to bring to a close a life too long seared and discoloured. 
Yes, Providence, who has been pleased to give me the aristocracy 
of soul, and — dare I say it? — that of genius, has, by a hateful 
and cruel sarcasm, made me to spring from a class with which 
my tastes and organization have nothing in common. I am not 
a nobleman! or rather, I am only so in soul and intellect. 
Why can I not march to the field of battle, and there win a 
ducal coronet, that I might lay it at your feet? But what is 
left for me to do in these prosaic times — unless, indeed, to raise. 
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myself bj the gifts of nature — U> become a oomit hf the Ibroe of 
talent, and a prince by the irrenstibility of geninsl It is aval 
I would not expose myself to the contempt of a haog^ij racer 
Ere yon hare read this letter I shall haye loaded my pistols^ and, 
like Werther, abandoned a life too mean and circamscribed for my 
aon].-— Adieu, respected Viscountess. Adieu, Claire, adieu P 

''Great heayens! let us run, mother — let us saye )iim if 
there is yet time." 

'^ There is plenty of time^" replied Madame dn Mortal, 
oooUy. '' All this means, simply, that M. de Morgenstein is 
not really M. de Morgenstein, and is only a nobleoAii of his 
own creation." 

^ Bo much the better, mother—- but let us go." 

'' Directly." 

<' But if it should be too late T 

" It wont be too late. I wish to reflect if this marriage is 
stdll worth thinking o£" 

'' Ah ! mother— ^ught we not to show some indulgence finr 
a deception of which we have been guilty ourselves 1" 

*^ That is no reason — ^but something might be done with the 
young fellow after all. He doesn't want for tact ; he can be 
pufifed in the newspapers ; as a very clever man of the present 
day has said, * Take nothing at all — ^puff it well in the news- 
papers, and it will sell enormously.' " 

^ But, mother — ^have some pity. I am quite beside myself 
— ^I will run to his room." 

'^ Why, you wont even give the poor fellow time to load his 
pistols. Come, come, let me speak, or everything is broken ofL" 

Claire preceded her mother, running. There was only a 
corridor to be passed before reaching M. de Morgenstein's 
apartment. She knocked violently at the door ; a feeble voice 
replied : — 

"Come in." 
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In the meantime Madame du Mortal had come np with her 
daughter, and it was she herself who opened the door, saying, aa 
she did so : — 

^ Bah ! The key in the door — ^the thing is yery dnmsily 
got np." 

They found Adalbert standing before a table, on which were 
iwo pistols. 

^Adalbert!" cried Mademoiselle dn Mortal — '^ What would 
you do ?" 

"Miserable young man!" said Madame du Mortal "For- 
tunately we are in time. Renounce yofor fearful project — my 
child is yoxtrsT 

Adalbert threw himself an one of Madame du Mortal'a 
hands, and covered it with kisses. He rose, tossing his eurkr^ 
back behind hia ears^ according to his custom when at the 
piano* 

" How pale he is i" said Madame du Mortal 

And Adalbert, y&cy much astonished at being pale, made all 
sorts of manoeufres to catch a glimpse of himseif in the glass. 

" Leave us, Claire,'* added the Yiscountess. " I will take him 
out, and have a talk with him." 

Claire left the room, exchanging a porolonged look with M^ 
de Morgenstein. Madame du Mortal took Adalbert's arm, and 
they went out together for a walk on the beach. 

" A terrible calamity after all ! Because you are not a noble- 
man, need you kill yourself? Are not the virtues which we 
ourselTes possess worth more than those possessed by our an- 
cestors f Do you think my daughter would content herself 
with the proof that a Morgenstein, a very amiable and handsome 
man, served under Philip the Fair) Does she not greatly pre* 
fer that you are so yourself? The human heart is not so silly as 
it is said to be, and it is often right. Of what importance is & 
de before a name 1 Have those two letters a charm to make a 
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man handsome/ more noble, or more generous — ^tell me, Adal- 
bert T 

'^ It is a stupid and ridiculous prejudice/* replied Adalbert. 

" Are you not ennobled by talent, by genius— ennobled by tLe 
heart, and by the soul V* 

*^ I believe so, Madame.*' 

''Do you believe that the de adds to my daughter's charms f 
Does she owe her camellia-like skin, her thick and silky hair, 
her graceful bending form to the de T' 

«0h! no." 

"And yourself — ^what would the de give youl Would you 
have a finer touch — ^greater rapidity 1 Would it be for those 
two letters, Claire would love youl Is it for that monosyllable 
you love Claire r 

^ No, Madame. I wotdd, to prove my sincerity, that I had 
been bom heir to a throne, and Claire a simple shepherdess.'' 

" There. Adalbert, is true nobility ; it exists only in the sen- 
timents. Hh hient Let us see — what would you think of 
yourself, if what you have just imagined should be realized — ^if 
you, bom to a throne were to refuse the hand of Claire, a simple 
country girl ?" 

''Aht Madame, that I should be the basest of men! I 
repeat, I would she had neither birth nor title." 

" Then be happy. Claire is no^more noble than you are." 

" You say this to try me ^" 

'' No, candidly. It was my husband who assumed the title. 
In my eyes, it was not even worth the troubling of getting rid 
of. Besides, it serves to throw dust in fools' eyes. To philoso- 
phers, to distinguished people, we seek to show wherein we are 
really noble; we are content to throw a title to satisfy the 
Tulgar." 

** But, Mad a m e, the fact is, I am no more rich than I am 
noble." 
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" What does that signify ?" 

«Ahl Madame " 

" If you are not rich you may be. Come, Adalbert, we have 
been playing a farce long enough ; I am willing to speak openly 
to you, and do not you attempt to continue your part with me. 
Having got as fjEir as we now have, you are not clever enough 
to deceive me for a moment. We are no more rich than you 
are ; but I exercise a calling which at the same time gives me a 
position^ and enables me to live in the world ; I write in certain 
newspapei-s, and make it pay. You have what is called talent, 
for the moment, or at all events what passes for such ; that is 
enough. Nearly all those who obtain the greatest success, and 
make the most money, know no more — and do no more, than 
you. The world — and the women especially, will like you more 
for the talents found for you, than for those you may really pos- 
sess. You are no musician ; you belabour the black and white 
keys of a piano very energetically. You assume airs of inspi- 
ration when you repeat a pai^sage for the hundredth time- — a 
purely mechanical proceeding, which tnie inspiration would ren- 
der absolutely impossible. Your despondent manner is an 

imitation, but it is not a bad one — and it will succeed " 

V " Madame '" 

** A moment ; I am well known in certain circles. I have the 
command of newspapers, of which you know how to make use 
on occasion. You are known already, but it is in my power to 
procure you a great reputation. We can earn money and live 
very comfortably together, all three. Out-of-doors you will con- 
tinue to play your part, as I shall mine. Who is there that 
does not play a part? By the way, your suicide was very badly 
played. If you ever wish to attempt a second representation I will 
write a critique on the first, and you will get on much better. I 
can only recognise the last attempt as a rehearsal." 

** I swear to' you, Madame " 
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*^ Don't swear ; we will leave Claire to believe in tba soidkle. 
Let us be friends ; I will make something of yoa ; bat no moie 
acting. If you deceive me, it wont be for long, and tbea I 
can be no longer of service to joo. Tell me the trntli^— no 
matter what it is — I shall tarn it to some acooant.** 

This truth may be guessed at; it waa that M. de Morgenatein** 
origin was of the humblest, and that the illoatrioaa pianiil 
ixMated no higher &ther than an obscure mechanic^ Madams 
AvL Mortal did not wish to know any more, and thia confoarioa 
terminated the interview. 



X. EDMOm), TO X. BB^TILLE, CHATEAU DB BENZEVAL, 

KEAB DIVE. 

I AM on my way to Benzeval, my dear friend, but I 
bring you a very troublesome guest ; I have met with the moat 
deplorable adventure it is possible to imagine. 

I had been to see some friends at Lisieux; they came to 
see me as far as Honfleur, where I put up for the night. A 
coach was to start in the morning for Trouville. I was on- 
dressed, and just getting into bed, when the Boots came to 
tell me I was requested to send my trunk to the coach im- 
mediately, as they were going to load over-night, the coach 
having to start at five in the morning. I was tired and h^f 
asleep. I did, however, as I was requested The Boots took 
my trunk, and I fell into a sound sleep, which lasted till haliP 
past four in the morning. I waa awakened for the journey; 
I got up in a hurry, and wished to dress; my clothes had 
disappeared. I called the Boots. 

"m go and look for your clothes, Monsieur,** he said; 
*' they must have been taken to the room where all the clothes 
in the house are brushed." 
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Ten minutes afterwards he came back to tell me that ho 
could not find them. I sent him to the coach-office to ask 
them to wait, and recommenced with the assistance of the 
landlord, looking under the bed — ^in the drawers— everywhere. 
The Boots returned and said to me — 

^'The coach is gone. I got them to wait more than ton 
minutes, but they couldn't wait any longer.** 

" Good heavens !*' I cried, " now I know where my clothes 
are!** 

« Where, Monsieur T 

"I was tired yesterday — falling asleep. They told me to 
make up my trunk — and I very carefully folded and locked 
up the coat and trousers I had just taken off — ^in it. When 
does the next coach start ?*' 

" To-morrow morning, Monsieur.** 

"Well, I have lost a day. However, a day may be spent 
very pleasantly in Honfleur. Bring up my trunk, and I'll 
dress mysel£ 

'' But the trunk has gone, Monsieur — ^" 

« What— gone 1!' 

" Yes, your place was taken — ^you owed the coachman for it. 
He said he would give up your trunk at Tr^ville, when he got 
paid for the place." 

" Blockhead I" 

"•I bog your pardon, but the coachman was right. It wasn't 
right that he should lose the pnce of your seat, which he could 
have let to others, no doubt, if you had not engaged it,** 

" It's all very fine to talk in that way. My clothes are in my 
trunk, and you have sent my trunk away 1 And here I am in 
my shirt till to-morrow morning.** 

" It*s very disagreeable, but it is no fault of mine.** 

I then got into such a rage, that I upset the chairs and broke 
a water-jug. Tho innkeeper at length said to me— 
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''Monsieur, my house is a respectable house, and there is 
never as much noise made in it in six months, as you have made 
in half an hour.** 

I was beside myself, and gave way to abusive language. He 
said to me — 

'' Monsieur, oblige me by freeing my house of such a noisjr 
and inconvenient guest, and that immediately, or I shall be com- 
pelled to make you go by the assistance of the guard.** 

" But, you ass I how can I go out in the state I am in 7 My 
pocket-book is in my coat pocket, my purse in my trousers, and 
both are on their way to Trouville." 

** Then, Monsieur," said the host, '' pray how. do you mean to 
pay me T 

I thought of you ; I asked if the post had gone out. I was 
t6ld it only passed at two o'clock. It is while wiuting lor it I 
write to you, at so great a length. This letter will reach Tron- 
ville in the evening, you will not get it at Benzeval till to-mor- 
row morning. Send a man to me immediately with money, 
clothes, and a coach. Yours ever, 

Eduokd. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

M. Br6ville started instantly to his friend's assistance. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 



Beri^ce, whose marriage was to take place on the following 
day, had been walking from snnset till nightMl with young 
Glam on the beach, both talking of the future. 

" My father," said Glam, " had saved a little money; and as 
for you, B6r6nice, you must give up lace-maJdng; you will have 
enough to do in mending the nets ; besides, you will have to 
continue helping your mother in the house. Your parents aro 
no longer young, and far from wishing to rob them of so good a 
daughter, it is my desire to replace for them one of the sons 
they have lost. Poor On6sime ! I prayed for him with all 
my heart this morning. Our first bqy shall be called On€- 
sime." 

B^r6nice blushed, and said it was time they should return. 
Moreover, unmistakable symptoms of a storm had set in. The 
trees would shiver though there was no wind to stir them. 
Then, sudden gusts would come bending the poplars down to 
the very earth, and all would subside into an oppressive calm. 
Flashes of lightning, some of a whitish blue colour, others of a 
pale violet, rent asunder the black and lowering vault formed by 
the clouds. Peals of thunder followed the lightning — ^now- 
rolling heavily — ^now clattering overhead with sharp sounds. 
Between the thunder-claps the hedge-sparrows twittered among 
the trees, and spread their wings out to receive the falling rain. 

Pulch6rie, followed by Mopse, had re-ascended the course of 
the river, and seated herself at the foot of On^sime's willow. 

T 
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She gKve herself up to reveries which brought before her the^ 
phantoms of days gone by. But soon, seeing that the day was- 
drawing to its close, she prepared to retom to Diye, from whence 
she calculated on being conducted as far as Cabourg, by some 
one belonging to the village. However, she expressed a wish 
to pass by Benzeval, where the tenour of her life had been so 
completely changed. She was already within a few steps of the 
ch&teau, when she encountered Epiphane, who was about to 
enter the building. Mopse growled, displaying his sharp white 
teeth. Epiphane bowed to Pulch^rie, and offered to accompany 
her as &r as Dive, or even to Cabourg. 

" You see," she said, pointing to Mopse, who, with bristling 
hair, continued to regard the ex-schoolmaster with anything bat 
friendly intentions; "that in c«e of necessity I hare a brave 
protector." 

''What is thisT asked Mattre Garandin« ''Bo I not see 
somebody prowling round the chateau T 

* And he stepped forward just as a stranger had rung the gate 
belL A woman opened the door. 

" Is M. Breville within ?" inquired the stranger. 

" He is from home. Monsieur, on a journey." 

" For long T 

"Most likely he will be back this evening, but certainly 
to-morrow." 

"Then I shall not be able to see him. Will you say M. 
JEIubert called, and that he had not time to wait, but was 
obliged to return immediately." 

Mopse had begun to growl with greater vehemence than ever. 
'th.Qn suddenly, in spite of the efforts of Pulch6rie, who called to 
him, he threw himself bodily on the stranger. But instead of 
worrying or biting him, he leapt upon his shoulders, licking his 
hands and garments; he rolled on the earth, panting; then he 
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recommenced his caresses — galloping round bim in a circle^ and 
leaping high enough to lick his face. 

'^ Mopse ! Mopse!" cried the unknown, and he aiezed the dog 
in both his arms, and covered him with caresses. 

Epiphane advanced — 

" You inquired for M. Br^ville, Monsieur?'*' said ha 

'^ Do you belong to the house 9" replied the stranger. 

" Yes, Monsieur." 

" Very well ! I have left my name." 

« M. Hubert T said Epiphane. 

"Yes." 

" Listen, On^sime ; if it is on my accoimt you try to disguise 
your name and your voice, that wont serve your purpose. 
I recognise you easily. What brings you here— unfortunate 
On6sime T 

Pulch6rie had drawn near them, thinking she heard the name 
of On^sime, and already surprised by the joy of the dog; but 
when she heard Grarandin name Onlsime for the second time, she 
uttered a loud cry, and fell on her knees. 
' " Pulch^rie !" cried On^sime. 

•^ Is it you, On^sime, whom we believed dead f 

* This is no time for talking," said Epiphane. " If it is once 
)ttl0wn that On6sime is here, he is lost." 

^ And it wiU not be long before it is known, thanks to you, 
inaetch and traitor that you are. But neither is this a time for 
liparing our accounts — only begone this instant." And as he 
uttered these words, On6sime put his hand to a seaman's cutlass 
hanging from his belt. Epiphane was already at a distance. 

" Dear Pulch^rie," said On^sime, " it is not fear alone that 
has made Epiphane fly; besides, the time has not yet come when 
I can be once more in the midst of you all. But I coidd net 
repress the desire to see you from a distance, yesterday, in the 

T 2 
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eharcL For whom were yoa all in moaming I I have not 
heard of the death of anybody T 

^ On^aune, it was a maas for the repoae of your soul that we 
celebrated yesterday.** 

^ Dear Pulch6rie — my only thought— all that I loved in the 
world 1 And so yon have adopted my poor Mopse f* 
'' Are you in safety, On^simer 
'' I % Not the least in the world.** 
^ Fly, then, unfortunate man T 

^ I have to see some one who will not be here till to-morrow.** 

**' But if Epiphane should betray you — ^it is possible.** 

^ It is even perfectly certain. I should tell you that I did not 

wish to be recogmsed by anybody — I preferred being thou^t 

dead. It is possible that my friends may lose me a second 

time,** 

^ And that horrible charge * * 

^ I am innocent, Pulchiirie — but I am none the less condemned 
to deatL** 

" How you are changed, On^nime T* 

<'I have studied — I have worked — since we last saw each 
other; but listen — I would rather we had not met each other. 
Farewell ! Do not speak of me to anybody— ^ven to B^r6nice— 
that is, imless anything evil nhould happen; for if I am Ixitrayed 
and arrested, you will hear me only too much talked of. Be 
sure of one thing, Pulch6rie — my entire life belongs to you. 
Whatever may happen to me, it will be yours to the end — my 
last sigh will be for you. Farewell f* 

And Ondsimo disappeared among the willows and trees of the 
river. Mopse wished to follow him, but he drove him bade. 
Pulch^rie did not dare return to Dive, where she would have to 
eonceal so great a secret, and where her emotion would be 
observed without difficulty. She walked straight to Cabourg. 
Her uncle had been in bed for some time. 
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It was nearly midniglit when M. Briville arrived at Benzeval 
with his friend, M. Edmond M. Edmond was a man gifted 
with a degree of corpulence rather beyond the common. He 
would not have been able to get into any of M. Br^ville's clotheF, 
and the latter had, consequently, not troubled himself to take 
any with him, merely famishing himself with money. Second- 
hand clothesmen had been called in, and great had been the 
difficulty in putting M. Edmond in a fit state to leave the inn, 
the outrageous proportions of that gentleman not having been 
foreseen by the tailors. At length, however, a coat had been 
discovered that he could almost get on. In the course of those 
experiments, M. Br^ville asked, with great interest, the price of 
a frock-coat he observed amidst the garments offered to them. 
He paid it without haggling, and put several questions to the 
clothesman. 

The vehicle which bore M. Br6ville and M. Edmond to Benzeval 
was not more than a few yards from the ch&teau, when a man 
abruptly stopped the horse. At the same time a voice cried-— 

« It is I— Hubert r 

" Unfortunate, imprudent boy ' ! Has anybody seen you V* 

« Yes— Epiphane." 

"Thedevnr 

"And everything leads me to believe that he has already 
taken steps to get me arrested. So, if I hadn't met you this 
evening, I should have been off during the night." 

" You must come into the ch&teau — well see directly what is 
best to be done. Wait till all is locked up. When you see a 
light outside the parlour door, come in by the garden gate, where 
I shaU be waiting for you.'* 

"Very good r 

Half an hour at least elapsed, after which, the light having 
been displayed, On^sime was admitted through the garden-gate 
by M. Briville, who embraced him tenderly. 
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*' I am very angry with joa, Ondsime. How I — in apiie of 
my orden.** 

^ I ooold not wait any longer." 

^ You are macL Epiphane has been to fetch the gendannes. 
He has already retomed.** 

** I expected as mnch." 

" He has told me of yoor meeting. What he has done is 
for yoor own sake and that of yoor £unily. First of all, he 
advised you to fly — you refused to listen to him ; then, in order 
to save yon in spite of yourself, he has sent the gendarmea to 
look for you across the country; but the information he has 
given them will make them wander fruitlessly about all the 
forenoon to-morrow. He thought that, seeing the danger so 
imminent, you would, as a matter of course, take flight imm** 
diately. This is the order in which he has directed the brigadier 
to pursue his search : — First of all here, where he is sure yon 
cannot be; secondly, at your Other's; then at Cabourg, at 
M. Malais'; lastly, at Glam*R, whose son is about to marry 
your Bister. Ho thinks this false scent will give you time 
enough, and more, to get out of the way.'* 

" What treachery is concealed under these precautions T 

" Not what you suspect. Epiphane would really prefer your 
escape to your arrest. The gendarmes will be here at daybreak. 
Sup, and go to sleep. We can talk while you are eating.** 

It was scarcely six o'clock in the morning. B^r6nice had 
arisen, a happy bride. Pulch6rie had come to assist her with 
her toilet. Suddenly young Glam arrived with the news that 
On6sime was not dead — that he had been seen in the village, 
and had been arrested by the gendarmes while endeavouring to 
make his escape over the walls of the ch&teau de BenzevaL 
These tidings impressed everybody with the most various and 
even contrary ideas. On^sime was still living — ^but living 
doubtless, only to die a shameful deatL There was no move 
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iialk ci maniage far that day. Palcli6rie waa now at liberty t^ 
aay that she had met him the preyioiis eveniog. Evtsxybodj 
caressed Mopse, who had so well recognised his master. 

<' Ohf said P^lagie, ''if I could at least have kissed him, and 
held him to my heart 1" 

It was remarked, with some astonishment^ that the gen*^ 
darmefi^ after having taken On6sime to Caen to prison, had 
returned to Benzeval, and not quitted the vicinity for some 
day& It was not long before the witnesses were summoned,— 
Mattre Epiphane Garandin and his wife, as well as the late 
]nillcflr*s servant. But as we have already heard, Desir6e had 
left the country without leaving any clue to her destination— «- 
M. Br6ville went frequently to Caen. When the day of trial 
was fixed, he asked Tranquille Alain and P^lagie if they would 
wish to be present. They hesitated for some time^ bat they 
received a summons to attend as witnesses, in virtue of the 
discretionaiy power of the President. M. Malais, also called 
upon, took his niece Pulch^rie with him. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



When the day of trial arrived (few of our dramcutis personam 
had slept during the night), the witnesses presented themselves 
at their post. B6r6nice and Pulch6rie stood apart with P^lagie. 
All three were pale, and scarcely exchanged a word one with 
another. M. Malais, Tranquille Alain, Epiphane and his wife 
were on the witness-bench. The Judges soon made their appear- 
ance, took their seats, and the President ordered the accused to 
be brought into court. On^sime Alain entered between two 
.gendannes, and was placed in the dock. The three women^ 
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'm seeing kkoi wept in silence. Tranquille Alain avoided look- 
ing in the direction of his son; his sadness was minglad wtth 
an aspect of severitj. The list of witnesses was called orar. 
All replied to their names with the exception of Deaix^e^ tihe 
miller^s servant, whose place of abode they had not been able to 
discover, and M. Br^ville, whose absence no one coold explaio. 
Ihe President announced that the proceedings had oommeDcecl 
Ihe accused having replied to the formal questions that he was 
Jt seaman and captain in the merchant service, the Proeureur du 
Moi interrupted him, and said, — 

** The accused had not this title in the indictment p re vi o us to 
his escape. Is it real T 

^ Monsieur,'* replied On^nme, '' I took flight because, thou^ 
innocent, I saw a mass of probabilities accumulating round me^ 
which might have deceived the wisdom of mj judges. I hoped 
that chance, or rather Providence, would famish me with some 
proof of mj innocence, that I might have brought mjrself to Ixy 
before the eyes oi the court. In the meantime, I have worked 
hard — I have acquired the rank of captain, and have made a 
voyage to the Indies. There are papers which will satisfy you.** 

The Proctureur du Boi then reading the act of indictment, 
commenced by recalling the death of the miller, who had evi- 
dently lost his life in the defence of his treasures. 

'' Justice,** he continued, ^'was for a moment embarrassed. 
One man alone had entered the house during the night, and had 
access to the miUei^s residence. But this man was his nephew— 
this man was his heir, as the will has proved ; and he knew it^ 
as has been established not only by the statements of several 
witnesses, but by his ovm answers and confessions. The sus- 
picions of justice recoiled before so odious a crime, when the 
revelations of an eye-witness enforced the belief in a per ve rs i ty 
that is happily uncommon. A person whom the ties of friend- 
•hip and interest attached to the &mily, the witness Epipluoua 
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Garandin, who, as a schoolmaster, had brought up the accused, 
says that, overcome by the force of truth and the horror of 
crime, he has come to roTeal to the magistrates a horrible offence. 
Some hours before the commission of the crime, he had left Eloi 
.Alain in perfect health, starting on a short journey. On^sime 
Alain, a deserter from the naval service, hiding in the neighr 
bourhood, had gone into his imde's house, and a short time 
afterwards was seen escaping therefrom by a window. The 
next morning, the miller — ^who had returned in the night in- 
stead of during the following day, as had been expected, was 
found dead. The accused, who had that very night quitted the 
neighbourhood, was arrested at a sailors' merry making at 
Havre, and taken to prison. There, in his deposition, he con- 
fessed that, having exhausted his prayers to obtain some delay 
£or one of the miller's debtors, who was a friend of his, he had 
thought himself justified in taking from his imcle — ^whose sole 
heir he knew himself to be — a sum of money, which would 
come back to him a few hours afterwards, as it would be paid to 
him by the aforesaid debtor in difficulties. He had, in fitct, got 
into the miller's room during his absence, and opened a drawer 
which he knew to contain considerable sums of money. Just as 
he was about .to take the sum he stood in need o^ he heard 
a noise, and, looking through the key-hole, he saw an eye, from. 
the other side of the door, watching all Ids movements. 
Frightened, he took flight, and had not heard of his uncle's 
death till some time affcerwards ; in fact, not till the period of 
his arrest at Havre. He had buried, it seems, the money at 
the foot of a tree, where the people for whom it was intended 
had been directed, by a letter, to look for it j but these lost no 
time in placing in the hands of justice the result of a crime in 
which. not the least suspicion of complicity can fall upon them. 
This defence was destitute of the slightest probability. The 
accused confessed all the charges materially proved, and denied 
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aU the oiheni. The magiftratef thought it. their daij to nod 
the oaie to the Court of Amaze ; bat vhea the daj of tml 
arrived, On^nme Alain had escaped It is only within the iaet 
fbw dajTS that he hai reappeared in the country — ^brought JhoBi 
bj his imprudence — ^by his confidence in an impunity too long 
extended— or^ rather, by a judgment of Froridenoe, which ooa^ 
4rionaIly safos great crimes to go unpunished, only thai thcj 
may ultimately receive their chastisement with greater efiect. 
On^sime Alain, once more in the hands of justice^ is theretoe 
ugain called upon to defend himsel£ But the proo& accumulated 
against him will scarcely allow him to hope that ha can do so 
with anything like success.'* 

This exposition of the case was followed by the pleading of the 
Public Minister. Ue enlarged upon the horrible ingratitude of 
On^sime, who, overwhelmed with kindnesses from his unole^ had 
basely murdered the latter, in the impatience caused by his bftv* 
Ing to wait for the inheritance. He complimented Epiphane 
Oarandin, who, struck with horror at a crime so terrible, had 
-cast off from his honoHt heart a friendship of long standings 
and had not hesitated to fiEu;ilit%te the accomplishment of the 
rigorouH duties of justice. Ho concluded by demanding the exe- 
•cution uj)on On6sime of the articles 296, 297, and 302 of the 
Penal Code. 

The President usked On6sime if he had anything to say in his 
defence, and if he had chosen an advocate. A tall rigid looking 
man then penetrated the crowd, advanced to the very foot of the 
tribunal, and said :— > 

** Monsieur le President— as a witness in the case, I demand, 
with the consent of the prisoner, to be allowed to conduct his 
defence before Messiotirs the judges and jury." 

** Prisoner," said the President, ** do you accept the 
now present as your defimdor T 

''I do, Monsieur.** 
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** What is your name T 

^ Hector-Eogeod, Count de Sievenn." 

The inhabitants of Dive and Benaeval looked at each othep 
with astonishment. The President had spoken in a very low 
iroioe, and M. Br^ville, who now called himself the Count de 
Sievenn, had answered on the instant — ^he who had so often 
.seemed unable to hear the loudest and shrillest voices 1 

^^The witness," said the Procureur du Boi, ''is registered 
merely by the name of M. Br^ville." 

'< Then Br^ville, if you please ; it is of little consequence. 
Howev^ here are papers to establish my identity." 

'' Ah ga J why, he isn't deaf now !" murmured Epiphane. 

'^ It*s a singular transformation," said M. Malais. " However^ 
I'm glad to find the real proprietor of Benzeyal is a man of 
becoming ranL I had my doubts." 

"May I begin?" 

" Speak, Monsieur." 

'' Gentlemen of the jury, and Messieurs the judges — I was on 
the jetty at Havre just as a ship was about to perish. The 
danger was so fearful that the stoutest pilots hesitated to put 
out to sea. On^sime Alain came; his example encouraged other 
sailors. The fury of the sea was conquered, and six men were 
saved from a certain dearth. The next day, in the middle of a 
ifeast, at which I was allowed the honour of being present^ 
On^sime Alain was arrested as guilty of a murder committed on 
the person of his relation and benefactor, in the intention of 
robbing him. I, who had witnessed the devotion of On^sime to 
mere strangers — who had also seen the air with which he re- 
pulsed me when I had stupidly offered him money — ^I received 
the accusation as improbable and absurd. I therefore refused to 
desert this brave and generous man ; I soon learnt that he had, 
but a few years ago, exposed his life to save that of the relativo 
whom he was now accused pf having basely murdered. Kever- 
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thelessy the most overwhelmixig evidence was produced against 
hiuL Circnmstancesy bearing a singolar resemblance to prooA^ 
accomnlated. I watched the case, I saw that On^sime wodid be 
condemned ^ excuse my boldness^ Messieiin^ but I thoo^bt 
justice was mistaken^ and that she was about to commit one of 
those most rare, bnt most deplorable errors which have oceasion- 
allj stained her ermine with drops of innocent blood. I had 
absolntelj nothing to reply to the accusation ; but an eloquent 
Toice in my own heart said to me, ^ This man is innocent.' I 
procured his escape. I was assisted^ I should state in justice, by 
a man on whom Monsieur the Ftocureur has just ottered a 
remarkable eulogy — ^by Epiphane Garandin, who displayed the 
greatest zeal and courage in bringing about this escape. I had 
some difficultyin persuading On6nme Alain to flee. He pretended 
that, being innocent, he ran no risk of condemnation. Tour 
wisdom, Messieurs, was by him worthily appreciated ; but I am 
not so young ; I have lived — I have seen the world — that has 
filled me with a general mistrust, which is, no doubt, exaggerated 
and unreasonable. I got On^sime out of the way ; I have some 
fiiends, some influence, even a little money. Onlsime, who 
had no education, worked in solitude, worked with intelli- 
gence and perseverance. At the end of a year he was admitted 
a captain in the merchant service, under the name of Hubert, 
having, at my suggestion, laid aside that of On^sime Alain till 
such time as he should be again able to bear it without taint or 
suspicion. 

^^ But, Monsieur,*' said the Procureur du Hoi, ^' it strikes me 
you are telling us what concerns nobody but yourself These 
episodes bear very indirectly on the case, &tigue the attention of 
the jury, and—'* 

'^ Monsieur," replied M. de Sievenn, "you have devoted two 
hours and a half to stating the accusation ; I do not ask for 
more than one half hour to destroy it in. Let me employ that 
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half hour according to my own fancy. The gentlemen of the 
jury, I am sure, will be too anxious to avoid condenming an 
innocent man to be fiitigued by my words. Moreover, I am 
about to enter into details which will afford you yourself M. le 
Procureur, gome satis&ction. May I continue V 

*^ Continue," said the President. 

*^ My finend was in concealment— I say my Mend, gentlemen, 
because the man seated there between two gendarmes has done 
me the honour to call me his friend — an honour I sought on the 
day of his saving the ship— an honour I have considered greater 
since he has become unfortunate, fidsely accused, and abandoned 
by alL Misfortune, as it were^ consecrates men, and entitles 
them to our veneration. For me, however, it was. not sufficient 
to know that On^sime Alain was in safety £rom the probable 
mistaken vengeance of the law ; I believed, I felt, I knew that 
he was innocent, and I had not the slightest proof to bring for- 
ward in his fJEkvour. Such a proof was necessary to me : I felt 
it my duty to devote my entire life to its discovery. It was a- 
^reat and noble aim,, and I gave myself up to it wholly. I made 
my appearance at Benzeval as if by accident ; I represented my- 
self as the most deaf and credulous of men ; I could hear nothing, 
.and would believe anything. These two infirmities freed me 
£x>m anything like mistrust ; people would speak freely before 
me, just as if no one were present. I became acquainted with 
the whole neighbourhood ; I wished to be conversant with the 
life of everybody. There is scarcely an inhabitant but has told 
me two or three times over the story of the miller, Eloi Alain, 
being found dead in his bedroom. A himdred times I thought 
I began to perceive a glimmering of light — as often have I run 
^y head against the &.lse and the absurd. I carefully took notes 
of all the reports, all the contradictions. This lasted for three 
years, gentlemen, and it is only within the last three weeks that 
I have received the last proof that was wanting — not for my 
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oonTietioii as io the umocence of my friend — thmt » no t^tnmgear 
tium on the first daj — hnt for jcfon, geDtlranen; sad now it Is 
in my power to declare to joa, and to prove it in the most ia- 
oOntestable manner, firsts that On6edme Akin, my friend, is 
innocent ; and secondlj, thai the real mnrderer of Eloi Akin is* 
that man, Epiphane Garandin, on whom, M. le Procnrenr, 70a 
have just pronounced to flattering an eulogy.** 

And as he pronounced these words^ IL de Bierenn— -with 
form erect and majestic, and eyes flashing fire — advanced 
towards Epiphane, who was pale as a corpse— seized him by tiie 
arm, and with invincible strength dragged him to the eentrie ct 
the court house, in front of the judges and jmy, dumb with 
astonishment and terror. 

** There T he repeated; '^ this gentleman, this man, Epiphane 
Ghirandin, is at once the accuser of On^sime and the nnnsssin ct 
tiie miller." 

'' Messieunfy** cried Epiphane, '^'tis a calumny; thk man is> 
mad." 

The entire assembly remained stupified. When Epiphane, at a 
sign from the President, returned to his place, the witnesses seated 
on each side of him shrunk away with a sort of instinctive horror 
of touching him. The Court deliberated. The spectators, in 
spite of frequent commands of silence, communicated their im* 
pressions one to another. The females wept. The President, 
having conferred with the Judges and the Procureur du Boi, 
requested the witnesses to withdraw to the chamber reserved for 
their accommodation, and ordered Epiphane to remain alone 
before the Court. M. de Sievenn then requested the President 
to summon into court as a witness, the spinster Desir^ Maur^ 
who had lived with the miller as his servant up to the time of 
his death. 

" The witness," he added, " did not answer to her name when, 
called, for reasons which I will take upon myself to explain." 
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At an order from the President, the spinster Deaiz^e ManreL 
-was called into court. She replied to the ordinary questions^ 
and was told to follow and remain with the other witnesses. 

'' M. de Sievenn,** said the President, ^ will you have the kind- 
ness to- continne joar defence T 

^1 will. Monsieur lePresident; I wish only that Epiphane 
Garandm be required to answer one question." 

^ 0<»nmunicate the question to me— -I will transmit it to th& 
—witness." 

" Will you ask the — witness, then — ^to use your own word. 
Monsieur, if he still persists in his declaration." 

^' Witness Epiphane (xarandin, what do you know respecting 
the murder of Eloi Alain, miller of BenzeTall** 

Epiphane rose and said, '' I adhere to what I have stated in 
ihe indictment." 

The Procureur du Roi read the deposition of Epiphane in a 
loud Yoice. 

" And so," said the President, " you adhere to all that is con- 
tained in this deposition f " 

« I do, M. le Presicjent." 

^* And your conyiction is still that the miller was murdered 
hy On6sime Alain 1" 

« It is, M. le President." 

"Is that what you wished, M. de Sievennr 

*' It is. Monsieur." 

" It seems to me, it would only be just and regular," inters 
rupted the Procureur du Roi, "that in the new position in 
which the prisoner's defender has attempted to place a witness, 
the said witness should be from the present moment assisted by 
an advocata Is such the opinion of the court V* 

The President collected the opinions, and inquired if there 
were any advocates in court. Several pi-esented themselves. 

"Epiphane Grarandin," said the President, "I now appoint 
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Kaltre — ^- to undertake your defence; be » one oi our aioflfc 
eloquent pleaders. Do yon accept himf* 

^ I dO| Monaiear.'* 

The adyoeate took his place hy Epiphaae's lide^ with whom ha 
exchanged from time to time a few words in a low Toioe. The 
President then reqoested M. de Sierenn to eontinne his 
pleading. 

''Being installed in the nei^bonrhoody gentlemen, haring 
thoroughly established my reputation fer deafaess and cvednlity, 
I engaged as housekeeper the spinster Desir^ Manrel, aervaat 
to the deceased miller; and as secretary M. Epiphaae Gacaodin, 
with whom I had previously merely had some indirect oommu- 
nication at the time of On6sime*s escape, liattre Epij^iane had 
been in turns schoolmaster, tinman, soldier, fiddler, parislwdevk, 
apothecary — and, subsequently, and to conclude— murderer and 
felse witness. In order to find the— witness (as Moniiear the 
President chooses to call him,) employment, I made a pretence of 
writing a scientific treatise on oysters. From that moment the 
combat had commenced. Now, I would make Epiphane, hia 
wife, and the spinster Desir^ live in the house together; then 
they would talk together without suspecting me in the least. 
Now, I would throw among them some germ of discord ; and 
each, under the influence of anger, would speak to me with snfii- 
cient freedom. I continued to write and to make out my case. 
To conclude, gentlemen, I have it at length in my power to 
inferm you in what manner the crime was really committed. I 
will urge nothing whatever for which I cannot furnish the most 
incontrovertible proofs. 

" On^nme, charged with desertion and detained in the country 
by the influence of a passion — more noble than reasonable— had 
feund an asylum in the house of his uncle, whose life he had 
saved with an uncommon degree of self-devotion. Here is a 
medal in commemoration of the act. Eloi Alain, I am bound 
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io ts&j, in spite of the liabit the living are accustomed to indolgo 
in, of divesting themselves of all the good qualities they ai» 
embarrassed with in favour of the dead — Eloi Alain was an 
ugftrer* He had made himself master — hy all sorts of means 
thKt are the reverse of honourable — of the greater part of the 
pi)^{>erty of Monsieur Malais de Benzeval, whom he persecuted 
to the utmost extent of his power in order to make him sell his 
houdeT-^all that was left him of a considerable fortune. 

^f From a very long date, a tie of the closest friendship had 
existed between Ondsime s family and that of M. Malais. The 
children of the two houses had been brought up together. 
On^sime implored his uncle to take pity on a decayed old man» 
&Uen from a high position, overwhelmed by eyerj species of 
misfortune, and reduced to the verge of beggary and despair« 
Hhe Miller was inflexible ; the old man and the rest of the &mily 
were about to be driven out of doors. Their house — ^their last 
, ajaylum, must be sold; the bills of sale were posted up, when 
On^sime, after having for the last time thrown himself at his 
cousin's feet, could only take counsel from despair. He resolved 
to take from the miller the sum the latter claimed from M. 
Jdalais, in order that M. Malais should return it to him on the 
following day, under the form of payment. Eloi Alain was 
:from home; On6sime opened a secret drawer, whose whereabouts 
he had previously suspected, counted out the necessary sum, 
^then, hearing a noise, and seeing an eye watching him through 
the keyhole, took flighty and caused the sum to be conveyed to 
the miller's unfortunate debtor, who, for his part, refused to 
•profit by it, and returned it a few days afterwards for the benefit 
of the miller's heirs. The man who had surprised On6sime^ 
«nd who had seen him without being seen by him, was not the 
miller, but in fact Epiphane Garandin, who had, like On6sime, 
^access to the house at all times. Whether it was that he had 
intended, like On6sime, to take advantage of the miUer^s 

u 
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absence to invade hu secret hcMux!, or whether, as an accidental 
witneM of what was going forward, he had thought that it would 
be OMjr for him to throw the bhane of the theft on another man s 
shoulders, — he emptied the treasure. On6ume had taken et|^t 
thousand seven himdred fi-aucs, which have been returned to the 
estate by M. Malais <le Benzeval ; but there remained in. fvptr 
and gold twentj-eight thousand francs^ to whioh Wpipii^»*t 
Oarariditi was about to help hiiiiHelf, when he was surpriiad in 
his turn. But thiii time it was by the miller, who aeiaed him 
by tlic throat, attempting to cry out, and whom Spiphaaa 
Htrangled. After which, he took away the twenty-six ^^mwnii 
francs. 

'' The next day the miller was found dead, and the dnnrar 
empty. In the hand of the cori)se was found a fengment ot 
cloth, which he had probably torn from his murderarii ooaib 
The precaution of putting this under seal was not attended to. 
A few hours afterwiirdH the piece of cloth had disappeared, 
it in. 

^' Kpiplianc, on returning to his own home, was obliged to 
£[*S8 U) his wife nearly all tluit had liap|)ened. He told her he had 
found the miller murdered — in the agonies of death. The thie( 
he said, liad not taken all. He himself liad brought away the 
rest, which otherwise would liave reverted to Onesima the 
luunlcrer, and next heir to his wide. In the couvuhdons of his 
agony, VAoi Alain, whom he had endeavoured to sncconr, had 
torn his coat, on to which also, some drops of blood had iqpirted. 
He ordered his wife to bum the coat> she threw it on the fin^ 
but fearing that the smell of the cloth which was beginning to 
bum would bo perceived by tlie neighbours, urged also, iMn*haiJB 
vy a feeling of sordid avarice, or by a providential bliudnen, the 
woman Oarandin immediately plucked the burning coat from the 
iire, au<l concealed it. Subst^quently, she sold it at Caon to an 
old clothesman, named Hamuel, who repaint it and resold it to 
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V 

one of his brethren, Solomon, residing at Trouyille, at which 
town I purchased it. Th«:e is the coat, with two pieces of 
another cloth of the same colour; the one replacing the part 
torn out by the dying miller, and the other the burnt piece. 
Chemists might possibly detect traces of the blood. Monsieur 
the President may call upon the two clothesmen. 

*' Epiphane, believing, as he has continued to believe up to to^ 
day, that his wife had destroyed the &tal garment, went in search 
of the spinster Desir^e, and told her the same story as he had told 
his wife, but with some variation of detail He said nothing about 
.the twenty-eight thousand francs. He persuaded her to remove 
the piece of cloth lefl in the clenched hand of the ccnrpse ; but 
the woman, to whom certain circumstances connected with the 
affiiir appeared suspicious, carefully preserved the piece of cloth, 
of which I have finally succeeded in obtaining possession. She 
was greatly attached to her master. Epiphane prevailed on her 
to deceive the officers of justice chiefly by making her hope that 
it would not become known that the miller had been murdered 
by his nephew, as he, Epiphane, would have been obliged to 
divulge the case, should he And himself in the slightest danger. 
Some time afterwards, when she had been sufficiently com- 
promised, by having abstracted the piece of cloth and frustrated 
the ends of justice, less scruples were shown towards her, and by 
degrees she learnt more of the affair. But she still believed 
On^ime to be the assassin, ^he was, therefore, persuaded to 
<allow him to . be tried ; when Epiphane, who saw certain sus- 
picions likely to bear against himself made up his mind to 
sacrifice On6sime, against whom there was no difficulty in 
•accumulating a mass of circumstantial evidence. However, 
entrammelled as was On^sime in the net that had been spread for 
him, by an accident and the perfidy of Garandin, the latter still 
feared that in the course of the trial an accident or the wisdom 
of the judges might bring the real truth to light. Therefore he 

u 2 . 
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did his best to assist the aocosed in escaping. When'I made np 
my mind to discover the truth, in order that I might laj it 
before yon. Messieurs, I did not wish to render an enterprise 
already but too arduous impossible hy anj undue degree of pre- 
cipitation. I have therefore devoted three years to the aocumu* 
lation of proofis, and my treasure has been scraped together grain 
by grain like that of an ant. I reserve all I have to say to the 
witnesses till such time as M. le President may choose to 
examine them.** 

The President then asked Epiphane what he had to reply to 
the accusation just brought against him by M* Brivilk. 
Epiphane rose and fell back on his seat without having been 
able to pronounce a word. Then he arose again, and said :— • 

** There is not a word of truth in all that he has said, bat my 
advocate will answer him.** 

The advocate took up the word« and said :»- 

" I have advised my client not to answer a single question 
till I have had some conversation with him.*' 

** Then/* said tho President, " we will examine some other 
witnesses. Call the woman Garandin. Let Qarandin with- 
draw, and see that the gendarmes do not ^eave him.*' 

*^ Monsieur the President," said M. de Sievenn, " may I put 
a few questions t otho witnesses?" 

*' Yoii can communicate them to me:'* 

After the ordinary questions, the President asked Madame 
Garandin if she recognised the coat purchased by M. Br6ville. 
8ho replied in the negative. 

** Did you ever sell a coat to the old clothesman Samuel T 

^ I never saw Samuel in my life. I don*t know any body of 
the name.** 

^ Sit down. Call the witness SamueL** 

Samuel was examined. He recognised Madame Garandin in 
the middle of the crowd, as the woman who had sold him the 
coat which SoIomoUi of TrouvillOi had subsequently bought of 
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MnL The sale, moreover, was registered in lus books, only* 
Hadame Garandin had chosen to alter her name a little and 
called herself Madame Farentiiu 

^' And yon, Madame Ckurandin, do you persist in your denial 
of having sold to the dothesman, Samuel, the coat now shown 
to youl" 

^ I confess that it is true, but I am frightened. I don't 
know why I am asked all these questions* I am afraid of 
giving answers that will get me into trouble — ^ 

^' Falsehood alone 'can get you into trouble. Tell the truth, 
as you have sworn before Christ. Was it you who put in these 
two pieces of cloth, one replacing a tear, the other a bumi" 

^'No, Monsieur.'* 

^' Did not yoiur husband order you to bum this coat, and did 
you not prefer to sell it ?'* .: >^i 

'^ All I remember is that I sold it.'* 

*^ On the day of the miller's murder, did not your husband 
bring home a great deal of money T 

" No, Monsieur. We have never been so poor as since that 
misfortune happened. Everybody knows that." 

" Monsieur the President," interrupted M. de Sievenn, " will 
you ask Madame Epiphane if that is not a ruse invented by 
her husband, and one which has given her great annoyance. 
Ask her, if you please, if she did not at length succeed in 
obtaining his permission to purchase certain ornaments which she 
has only been able to wear in her own house with closed doors. 
Ask her if, on the first occasion of my calling upon her, she had 
not in her confusion still kept on a gold necklace, and if 
Epiphane, believing in my deafness, did not take her to task 
severely on the subject in my presence.*' 

" You may search all over the house, you wont find any 
gold necklaces there l" 

'* That will depend upon where they look for them. If they 
will lifb up a fiag-stone under the cinders, at the back of the 
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fire-place, tliey will find a gold necklace and otber Talnableay 
and alflo nearly the whole of the twentj-isigfat thonaand francs 
stolen by Epiphane.*' 

" What have jou to saj to that, woman f 

'^ Monmeor the President, I mj that it is not tme.'' 

'* The house shall be searched immediatelj.*' 

**Eh hienl It is true that there is money there, but 
Garandin found it." 

'^ Monsieur the President, will jou have the kindness to ask 
Madame Garandin whether, in the course of the qnarrela I 
managed to bring about between her and the spinster De8ir6^ 
the latter never made any allusions to Epiphane*s crime, with 
which she was only half acquainted? Did she not say to 
Madame Garandin, on one occasion amongst others, ^ Whenerer 
I choose, I can send your husband to the galleys ;* to which 
Madame Garandin replied by a supplicating gesture, pointing 
to me, but the spinster Desir^e reminded her by a sign that I 
was deaf r 

Madame Garandin appeared overwhelmed, and made no 
answer. Pe8ir6e was called into court, and her replies were in 
conformity with M. de Sievenn*s assertions. She complained of 
M. Br6ville, who had deceived her for so long a time by pretend- 
ing to be deaf And then he had appeared so good natured, so 
gullible. Nobody could have mistrusted him. However, die 
recollected the pains ho liad taken now to embroil her, and now 
to reconciliate her with the Garaudins. It was at his instigation 
she had left the country. 

Garandin was re-called. The Procureur du Koi asked him 
where he had found the money that was concealed in his house. 
Ho replied that ho had found no money. 

" It is not worth your while to deny it any longer," replied 
the magistrate. ** Your wife has just confessed that yon had 
found money." 
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^' I found a crown piece once on the road to Trouville.^ 
. " That is not what we are talking about. It ia a question of 
twenty-eight thousand francs that are concealed behind a stone 
in your fire-place. Your wife^ on being questioned as to the 
possession of so important a sum, by a person in jour position^ 
has replied that you found it.'* 

The advocate rose, and said that he had counselled his client 
to answer no questions whatever. 

<< My lords and gentlemen of the jury/' he added, ^' the posi- 
tion of the client whose case has been entrusted to me, will not 
aUow me to undertake his defence without some prepiffations, 
and without my haying had some conversation with him. I 
therefore request that the hearing of the case may be postponed 
for a few days. There will be doubtless some witnesses, to be 
summoned, and we demand the necessary time." 

The opinion of the tribunal was that on their side it would 
also be necessary to call witnesses. The distances not being 
great, the afi&ir was postponed to the day after the morrow. It 
was decided that Epiphane Garandin should be detained in 
•custody as well as his wife, and the spinster Desir^e ; and that 
the prisoners should be kept apart without being allowed con- 
ference even with their legal advisers — ^that the recommence- 
ment of proceedings at mom on the next day but one, in con- 
sideration of the novel aspect the af&ir had taken, a supple- 
mentary indictment would be needed. The gendarmes led from 
the court, first On^sime, then Epiphane Garandin, his wife, and 
Desirle. 

I have no need to describe the emotion to which all our 
characters remained a prey till the day of trial Tranqiulle and 
his wife embraced each other, wept, and thanked heaven. Ful- 
ch^rie and B^r^nice boasted that they had never believed 
On^sime guilty. Everybody cursed Epiphane and his double 
<5rime. But above all, they spoke of M, de Sievenn, of hia 
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patience and devotion to the cause of innocoice— -they retomed 
thanks to Providence who had inspired him with so extx»* 
ordinary tenacity. 

The day after the morrow arrived. Epiphane^s advocate 
pleaded at great lengthy but said little. BesideB, M. de Sierenn 
had an implacable bundle of papers filled with overwhelming 
notes, which, when they were denied by one of the accused, were 
proved and recognised as truth by the witnesses. They con* 
iained observations for every day during three years; and 
frequently even there were two or three observations for one 
day. The court and spectators were greatly scandalised, to hear 
the foreman of the jury declare that his colleagues recog ni sed 
extenuating circumstances in favour of Epiphane. It had not 
been forgotten that in the sentence passed on Onlsime-— by 
de&ult — the latter had not met with the same leniency, but 
had been summarily and legally condemned to death. Epiphane 
was condemned to the galleys with hard labour for life; his 
wife to five years imprisonment, and Desirle to one year— of 
which however she only served three months, M. de Sievenn 
having interested himself in her behalf as he had previously 
promised. 

With regard to On6sime, it was declared that there were no 
grovmda for proceeding fwrilvefr against Awn, and the Court 
ordered that he should be set at liberty immediately, jyrovidei 
he v}ere not detained for am,y otlter canise. The decision of the 
judgment commenced thus, as it usually does, where there are 
several accused . By a delicate attention of justice, the innocent 
acquitted, so learns his fate first. On6sime, though still charged 
as a refractory conscript, was immediately released, M. de 
Sievenn being surety for him, and the President having promised 
to obtain his pardon. It was with great emotion that the spec- 
tators witnessed the well-grown, handsome young man, for 
whom the gendarmes made way respectfully, throw himself on 
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Ills knees before Ms &tlier and mother, who blessed, before 
embracing him. 

It was only a few days afterwards, that another judgment, 
obtained before a civil court, ordered that the legacy of his 
cousin, Eloi Alain, should be delivered to On^sime, in conformity 
with the win of the former; but this was only a matter of form, 
of which the result was merely communicated by an advocate's 
letter. I need not describe the joy of the Alain family, when 
they were all re-assembled in the cottage, at Dive, where 
Onlsime slept t^t night. P61agie, with a sweet and delicate 
woman's instinct, called Pulch^rie to her side, and folding her 
in her motherly arms, said to her, " My daughter!** 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



Fob some days afterwards no more was seen either of Fulch^rie 
or On6sime. On6sime never left the chateau de Benzeval, 
where he was probably occupied with M. de Sievenn. Pulch^rie, 
under various pretences, remained at her uncle's, at Cobourg. 
Moreover, an illness which had seized M. Malais, ftimished a 
reason in lieu of pretences. Certain disclosures which had been 
made relative to his ruin, in the course of the trial, had deeply 
humiliated him. He exclaimed unceasingly — '^Mon Dieu! 
what will people say ! I can never dare show my face in the 
country again; after I had concealed my misery so carefully 
and so successfidly, those infernal chatterboxes to come and 
make it a text for their pleadings!" 

Pulch^rie dared not tell him that no living soul had ever been 
the dupe of his sad comedy. B6r^nice often came to see 
Pulch^rie; but B^r^nice herself was embarrassed. Contrary to 
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ihe expectation of all the &xxulj, On6nme no longer qpoke of 
marrying Pulch^rie; they therefore did not dare to apeak of the 
anbject to her; but Pflagie and B^r6nioe iqpoke of it between 
themaelyea. 

''It will ipoil all my haj^inese if he does not give me 
Foldb^e for a daaghter,** laid the good mother ; ^ I £dA that 
I already hate the woman he will marry in her place." 

''We can't force anybody in those matter^** aaid worthj 
Father Alain^ '^ but I hope it is not because he has become rich, 
and because Pulch^rie is poor, he has changed in hia intentioiis 
towards her. No, I hope it is not tliat." 

" Oh, no ! make sore as to that;** cried Bfe^ce, " and I am 
x^ertain he had no thought of anything but to many Palch6rie. 
I would wager he'll be here this evening, my dear parents, to ask 
ypur consent." 

" He wont have to wait long for it," said P61agie. 

But he neither came that evening, nor on those succeeding it. 
B6r6nice began to feel uneasy. The conversation with Pulch^rie 
therefore became embarrassing; she was fearful of chilling the 
heart or wonnding the pride of Madame de Morville. Polcherie 
wept and said : 

" He is right ; he repays me my disdaii^ Did I not disdain 
him when he loved me so, and when he was poor? Alas! 
heaven is my witness, that it was not his poverty prevented 
my thinking of him. How changed he is ! How noble his 
face has become, how grand his step ; and since I have known 
so long that he sacrificed himself for me, how much 
ought I not to love him for the sufferings he has endured on 
my account ? But now it is my duty to avoid him, and oon« 
'Ceal my affection. How unfortunate that he should have be* 
come rich !" 

M. Malais called her to his bed-side. 

" Pulch6rie," he said, *' I scarcely dare ask you to leave joar 
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friends. Bat for mj part I muBt go away — ^£Kr from Ben^ 
zeral. It is known now that I am a poor man. I dare not 
go oat ; the children will point their fingers at me. I cannot 
remain here." 

** We will go wherever you wish, dear ande— dear &ther ; I 
wish for nothing better, provided I can occasionally hear some 
news of the friends I shall have to leave here— if a letter can 
reach me from time to time, to assure me that they are happy. 
I believe both of us will be better off in all respects £ur away* 
I will write to Madame de Fondois, my old friend, and heg of 
her — she goes into society a great deal — to procure me some 
music lessons to give in Paris. We will go to Paris. There we 
can appear whatever we wish ; nobody knows what is going for- 
ward in your own house — nobody thinks of it. I will take care 
of you ; we will live happily." 

" Thanks, thanks 1 my sweet Pulch6rie/' cried the old man^ 
^ I could not have dared to ask it of you, but you save my life. 
I did not wish to leave you here alone, but yet I could not 
have remained here any longer. Here, whero everybody knows 
me to be ' pltmged in misery. Here, where the highest senti" 
ment I can hope to inspire must be one of pity. Thanks^ 
thanks T 

"Whenshallwegor 

** Whenever you please, dear uncle. But do you not think it 
would be better to wait for Marie's answer f 

" As you will At any rate I shall not put my foot outside 
the door except to leave Dive never to return to it. Oh, no ! 
I will not let them enjoy the pleasure of seeing the owner of 
Benzeval, whom they have known rich and happy, wandering by 
the wayside, poor and humiliated. I can wait; besides, I have 
no occasion to go out. What do I see when I go out ? Lands 
that have belonged to me — my woods that they are cutting 
down — ^the Chateau de Benzeval, a house on which I have ex- 
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pended 80 much care and money, and at which I cannot look 
except throngh an iron grating. Th^ my that Ubis M. de 
Sierenn^ who has done a yerj great action in aaving an innocent 
man from the scaffold, bat who has chosen to speak of people 
and things he might just as well have left alone, is makii^ 
enormous improvements at Benzeval, as if I had left anTtfaii^ 
there that needed doing. I am sore he will spell everything. I 
shonld like to go there just once, only to see the bad tasie 
of such people.** 

^What for, tmcle, except to inflict on yoorself fresh sor* 
rows? For my part, provided I can know occasionally that the 
fHends of my childhood are happy, and they will be so, for they 
now have all that has been wanting to them, I shall regret 
nothing here but the churchyard." 

In a few days the prospect of leaving l5ive had restore d the 
old man to health. He woold not even allow a window to be 
opened, and only took the air in the evening, when he coold not 
be seen. 

Marie de Fondois' letter soon arrived. Its tone was some* 
what patronizing. However, Maiie had attended to all that 
Pulch^rie had asked of her; she had already secnred her two 
pupils, and was confident of meeting with others. The letter 
contained much condolence with Fulch^rie's unfortunate situa- 
tion, and that couched in terms fax from obliging. It should be 
stated, in explanation of this, that Marie de Fondois had with 
difficulty tolerated being eclipsed in society by Pulch^rie de 
Morville, who, for a short time enough, it is true, had shone 
richer and more brilliant than herself, and had never ceased to 
be more beautifuL In spite of the disdainful tone of her friend, 
Pulch^rie was delighted with the letter; and, of the same mind 
as M. Malaiis, she hastened the preparations for their departure. 

One day B^r^nice returned home, threw herself into P^lagie^s 
arms, and burst into tears. 
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'^Tou do not know, mother, Palch^rie is going away. I 
found her packing up her dothes. She is going to Paris with 
M. Makus; she says that M. Makus cannot bear to be poor 
where he has been rich; above all, since his misery, which he 
thought he had hidden from all the world, has been spoken of 
at On€sime*s triaL Since then he has refused to leave the house 
at all> he is so ashamed, and you would not believe how he is 
changed. Pulch^ie is going to give music lessons at Paris, 
and I do not think it is only her uncle's distress that has 
decided her to do so. On^sime, with his strange indifference, 
has a great deal to do with it. Her eyes are often quite red. 
I do not like to speak to her of On^sime ; for, to tell the truth, I 
do not know what to think of him; she does not like to speak 
of him either, but I can see it is that is wearing her heart out. 
It must be owned his conduct is very strange. He, who only 
lived for her sake, now that she might be his, he seems not to 
think of her at alL However, I will not believe that he is 
changed so because he has grown rich. Besides, what can he 
want 1 Pulcherie is so beautiful, so refined, and she loves him? 
I have spoken to her so much during the last three years of my 
brother's love, his devotion, .and his suffering ! However, 
Pulcherie is going away, and, in £Eu;t, I can imderstand why 
she does not wish to remain here. I could say nothing 
to her, I was choking, and so I have come here to weep with 
you." 

"But this is dreadful!" cried P^lagie. "I will not have 
Pulcherie go away. It is true that On6sime no longer makes 
as much of us as he did ; he is always engaged at M. de 
Sievenn's chateau. This M. de Sievenn has done him a great 
service, and is a true friend, but at any rate he cannot make him 
forget his family and his heart's love. Listen, B^r6nice ; things 
can't go on in this way; he must, at least, be made to explain 
himselfl Take your cloak, and let us go together to the 
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cMteftu; we will talk to him, be shall, at least, show na what is 
really in his heart." 

^Oome, mother." 

The two women started for the diftteaa; as thef passed at a 
little distanoe from the ehorcfayard they saw Pnlchdria^ who was 
on her knees at her infant's tomb, which she soon after left to 
pray at that of her aont. Then they saw her gather flowen 
from both grares, and kiss the stones which covered them. 

*^ Mother," said BMnice, ^ do you see ) she has come to bid 
them &rewell." 

They were not long in HBaching the ch&tean* They asked tot 
On^sime. They were told that he had gone oat on horaeback 
in the morning, but was expected back shortly. They waited 
half an hour, and he arrived. He kissed his mother and sister 
affidctionately. 

'^ On6iime," said P61agie, ^^ we have just passed by Benzeval 
churchyard. We saw Pulch^rie there; she was bidding £urewell 
to the dead ones she leaves behind her." 

" Farewell T 

"Yes," added B6r6nico, "she is going to Paris with M. 
Malais. She leaves Dive never to return to it." 

On6sime grew palo, and, taking his sister by the arm, he 
cried: 

** She is not gone— at least — she is not gone ?" 

" Oh, mother !" cried Ber6ncio, weeping with joy, " he loves 
her. You see, he loves her still !" 

" What do you mean?" asked On^siine. 

" We had thought you no longer loved. Pulch6rie." 

" I ! What have J lived for then 1 What has been the sole 
aim of my life 1 What has caused it to be suspected ?" 

" But," said Pelagic, *^ your conduct has been very strange— 
and Pulch6rie must have felt that you disdained her." 

"Disdained Pulchdrie ! But I adore her, mother,' I only 
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breathe for her ! I never thought for a moment she could doubt 
it— or you." 

" Eh bien ! Tour silence — though she lias ilever spoken or 
it— -is without doubt the cause of her going away ; though there 
is also her poor uncle Malais, who is dying of grie^ and will not 
6tay in the country at any price.** 

^ It is an idea of M. de Sieyenn has kept me here; but all is. 
done now. What f And you have thought I could forget 
Pulch^rie % You arc sure, at least, that they do not. start to* 
dayr 

" Oh, no ! Pulch^rie has not bid us good bye." 

'' But are you sure she would wish to do so 1 €ro back- 
quick ! Is my fieither at home 1" 

"Yes." 

'' Good ! I will go and look for M. de Sievenn. Wait for me 
at Dive." 

Pulch6rie remained for more than an hour in the churchyard^ 
weeping, praying, and repeating ''Adieu! adieu l" She returned 
to Gabourg, where she found old Malais in high spirits — for they 
were to start on that very evening, and Pulch^rie allowed the 
old man to anunge everything according to his miserable 
diseased vanity. They had sold all their furniture, and retained 
nothing to take with them but their clothes and linen. M. 
Malais, seeing a small sum of money, wished to leave the neigh- 
bourhood, which he believed to be exulting over his downfall, 
deoenily. He resolved to travel in a post^lume as far as Hon-- 
fleur. 

" There," he said, " we are not known ; we shall be able to ride 
in the rotonde of the diligence, which will enable us to make up 
for the expense of the post-chaise. Here, we must give it out 
that we are called to Paris in consequence of some valuable 
property we have just inherited. I have already spoken a word 
to the mayor of Dive, who was passing the door, and whom I 
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heckcmed in for a moment. It will noon be all orer tlie nei^^ 
bonrhocpci. I have written off for a post-chai«e that will oonfim 
the iftory of the iij^taaoa B7 theie mean% when thej talk 
of me at I>i ye or Benzeval^ instead of saying * Ah I a poor devil 
who waa mined and died in want f th^ will nj * Oh f M. de 
Benzeval ! — there'ii a lucky fellow if yon like. He wae mined 
onee by having hii generoidty abnued. JSh Hen! he'has come in 
now tor a fbrtnne better than his first T Yon see, when people 
ave poor, they always say it was their own fimlt; but if they 
think wo have grown rich again^ they will find all sorts of 
excuses for my stupidities.** 

" They would only speak the truths my dear nncloy in saying 
you were ruined by your generosity.** 

^ A little alMO by my vanity of wishing to be allied to a eonnt, 
my little niece. AlVs one fbr that — I have written for a post- 
chaise to be (tent round at six o*c]ock for M. Malais de Benzeval 
and Madame the Countess de Morville. At six o'clock the 
fishermen will have returned. I wish them to see us start — to 
see that we start in a pf^st-chaise. Have you said good bye to 
the Akins 1** 

" Not precisely, my <lear uncle; they are my family also, and if 
you can accuse yournelf of a little vanity, I can also, and with at 
least as much reason, ujibraid myself with too much, and that of the 
worst kind. I have nrH always been to the Alain family what 
I should have beeti, and nevertheless, I have always found them 
good, tender and devoted, without H|)eaking of the sublime devo- 
tion of one of them. 1 am just going down to Dive. I wish 
tliis painful trial were over — I confess that I dread it more tlian 
all the rest.** 

*' Don't forget to tell them about the inheritance; because if 
we don't tell the same story eveiywhere, they will be sure to 
find out the exact truth.'* 

ruloh6rie put on her cloak, and was about to start, when m 
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knock was heard, and Tranquille Alain entered, accompanied by: 
P^lagie and B6r6nice in holiday attire. They were followed by 
M. de Sievenn, On^me and young Glam, who remained 
outside with M. de Sievenn. 

'' Grood evening, M. de Benzeval/' said Tranquille Alain. 

" But what's all this luggage about ] Going on a journey?" 

'' Just so, my dear Alain; just so, my good friend. I had a 
cousin who has taken it into his head to die — ^worthy fellow! 
it is the only kindness he ever did anybody in his life. "While 
I liave been mining myself here, like a fool, it appears he was all 
the time getting rich in Paris, and has been kind enough to die 
just in time to put me on my legs again. Here you see me — 
richer than I was before ! We are going to Paris, where we 
intend living." 

'^ Oh ! in that case, M. de Benzeval, I don't know whether I 
ought to tell you that — no^I think not." 

P^lagie drew Pulch^rie into an adjoining room, and said to 
her — 

'' Is it true about this inheritance I In that case we must 
think no more of it. My poor On6sime must love you once 
more. He loves you. It will kill him this time. I know why 
he has not spoken ^' 

"My good mother," said Pulcherie, "it is because it is not 
true that he must love me and I love him, for I have only learnt 
to know him to regret him." 

" Let us go back," "said Pelagic. 

" My good friend," said M. Malais to Kisque-tout, " if I can 
do anything for you in Paris let me know. I shall be delighted 
to serve you." 

P61agie took her husband, On^sime, and B6r6nice aside. Then. 
Alain advanced towards M. de Benzeval. 

"Listen, M. de Benzeval," he said, "it isn't for your money 
that you have always been loved in our family ; we don't respect 

X 
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jroa any the l&m since joa are a muied man* I don't know 
whether jronVe ever thought it worth jronr while to think of 
that It ian't for ua that jouVe any need to make np your 
storieH." 

P61agie made aigna to her huaband to prevent hia continuing 
hia disooorse ; but it was absolately naeleaa. Alain porsned — 

*' However^ that ian't the qneation. I know the diatanoe there 
ia between jou and tia, M. de BenzevaL We don't forget old 
timei^ and it ian't because yonVe got a little leas mon^ wo 
want to give ourselves aira. What Fve got to aay to yon ia 
rather bold; however, Fve got to say it. Yon have known 
On^aime from a baby ; he waa brought up with PulchMe ; she 
has been the joy of his life ; he haa been devoted to her alwaya ; 
he has exposed his life, his honour, for her sake. He haa made 
na all wretched enough for the last several years; he haa made 
me winh for liis death often; however, that*a all over — let*a say 
no more about it. On6sime ia no longer a peasant lad ; he has 
studied, and talks just like a gentleman ; he is a captain, first 
class, and he is rich. All this is nothing to bring us up to 
your mark ; but to lessen the distance a little between you and 
ua— it wont do to leave out any of our little advantages— eA 
Hen/ M. de Benzoval, will you give him Pulch^rie?" 

M. Malais was about to reply, and commenced — 

" My niece, the Coimtess de Morville ** 

Pulch6rio begged him to exciwe her for interrupting him, and .. 
said — 

** I do not wish to have disdained On^sime when I waa rich, 
and now to accept him when he in his turn is rich, and I have 
become poor. It is true, that since I have known him, since I 
have learnt all that he has done for me, my feelinga towards him 
have been as tender as he could wish them to be ; but it ia neces- 
sary that I should go.'* 

'^ Pardon," said On^ume ; " Pulch6rie, in the name of the 
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truest and deepest love— in the name of an existence that has 
been entirely devoted to yon — are those the only means that 
prevent your becoming mine ]" 

"I wonld wish that I were rich, or that you were poor, 
On^sime. But desist from putting me to so cruel a tortiu%. I 
must and will go." 

On^-sime went to call M. de Sievenn. The latter approached 
M. MalaiSy and showing him a snuff-box full of ashes, said to 
him — 

'^ What do you see there, M. de Benzeval % 

" Why such a question, Monsieur T 

'^ You would have known already, if you had given me an. 
answer." 

" JB?b Men / I see a few pinches of cinders." 

^^ Good. These cinders are all that remains of the bill of sale 
of Benzeval chateau, and the acknowledgments of your obliga- 
tions to the miller. There may be also some fragments of the 
-cigars On^sime and I have been lighting with the documents, 
mixed up with their ashes." 

All the spectators stood wonder-struck. 

" Inasmuch as you never sold me Benzeval, so have you never 
owed a farthing upon it." 

"But, Monsieur," said M. Malais, "I don't know if " 

'* It's no business of mine, M. de Benzeval. I bought Ben- 
zeval, acting for On6sime, who has thoroughly remembered 
me. He gave me his reasons why we should bum the papers in 
question; I approved of them, and never have I found cigars 
taste so deliciously. If you would wish him to repeat those rea- 
sons, I hope you will be of my opinion." 

" M. de Benzeval," said On6sime, respectfully, " as you know, I 
am heir to my cousin, the miller of Benzeval. I have found, 
among Lis papers, proofe that he had been guilty of serious 
•errors in the course of his business transactions with you and 

X 2 
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joor relation^ the Caant de Monrille. These enoin liaTe increased 
the interesto on the money lent to a minoos and exorbitant 
height. Mj cousin met his death saddenlj, and I have thought 
it my doty, for his memory'i sake, to eflhce an injustice he had 
not the time to remedy. ^£he mortgages on the Chitean of 
Benzeral^ and on a portion of its dependencies, it has seemed to 
me, onght to be annulled. You cannot, therefor^ Monsieur, 
xefose to take back what is really yonr own, and what has only 
been taken from you by an error in calculation." 

*' What ! On^ime ! and it is you — you — ^who restore to me 
the Ch&teau de Benzeval ! My chateau where my poor Doroth^e 
died ! And I may again live at Benzeval !** 

** Blow, monsieur,*' said M. de SievenUy holding out the snuff- 
box containing the cinders. ''You wontf Then Fll blow 
myself.'' 

And the cinders were blown in the air^ and scattered about 
the room. 

" So ; that's settled," said M. de Sievenn. " But what's the 
meaning of this chaise stopping before the door T 

" It is a vehicle I had ordered for the Countess de Morville, 
my niece, and myself, for our journey." 

" It will do to take you home to your own house at Benzeval^ 
where you will find everything as you left it. We have 
had trouble enough to put it into proper order, On^imc 
and I." 

The old man, unequal to so much emotion, sank, pale and 
motionless, into an arm chair. Pulch6rie ran to his assistance. 
They gave him air; he opened his eyes almost immediately. 

" Don't be afraid," he said ; " it will not hurt me. But, in 
return, Ondsimc, what would you have, my lad ? I possess 
nothing in the world but what you have given me. And you 
may ask PulchCTie if she is any richer than I am." 

On^sime turned to his fisither, and presented him with some 
papers held out to him by M. de Sievenn. 
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" A son," he said, "cannot be richer than his &ther. These 
papers make you master of all that was left by cousin Eloi 
All is yours and my mother's. You will take B^r^uice and 
Glam, myself and Pulchlrie, if she will consent, to live with 
you." 

Then, addressing Pulch^rie, — 

" Pulcherie," he added, " my entire life has been yours up to 
this moment. Will you accept what remains of it ? I am only 
worthy of you through the love I bear you." 

Pulcherie threw herself into the arms of Pelagic, then into 
those of Blr^nice, whom she kissed on both cheeks. On^sime 
gathered these kisses from the cheeks of his sister. 



Twelve years ^o, or thereabouts, on a broiling August day, I 
was strolling along the coast of Benzeval. The sun scorched 
the earth; the birds were silenced; the grasshoppers alone were 
heard chirping in the stubble. I had seated myself in the shade 
of the willows, on the brink of the bright and laughing river of 
Benzeval, which murmured over the pebbles, bathing the cresses 
and blue-flowered myosotis on its way. 

Kot far from me was seated, also in the shade, an old shepherd, 
dressed in a brown smock-frock and a broad-leafed hat, from under 
whose flaps straggling locks of white hair escaped, and mingled 
with a beard of the same colour. In spite of this, his aspect was 
far from venerable. Under his shaggy eyebrows were seen a 
pair of eyes full of cunning, and which seemed to shim observation. 
His dogs, panting with the heat, lay curled up at his feet. The 
sheep were busily searching among the shorn stubble for & sort 
of chickweed, with pale, rose-coloured flowers, the only verdure 
the sun had left in the field into which they had been turned. 
Some of them nibbled scraps of grass under the trees, or laboured 
to reach a few leaves from the drooping branches of the 
willows. 
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I wanted to get the shepherd into a gossip. I hazarded the 
customary observation in such a case — that it was verj warm. 
On one hand, he could not deny the tBuct; on the other, I 
i^>peared so convinced of it, that I could not want to be con- 
firmed in my opinion by the assent of the shepherd "He had 
no occasion to answer, and he didn't. I then asked him how far 
it was from Benzeval to Dive, where I was staying, and which 
was the nearest way. He rose, collected his sheep, whistled to 
his dogs, and coolly walked off without answering me. I soon 
saw him disappear behind the hedges. 

I lost myself a little on my way back to Dive. My landlady 
said to me : 

*^ Monsieur, it is not my fault if you find your dinner good for 
nothing. It is really out of all reason coming home to dinner at 
seven o'clock.^ 

^Faithr I said, ''it is the fiinlt of a rascally shepherd, who- 
would not show me my way, and I lost myself I risk nothing,^ 
I murmured, addressing my landlady's daughter, '' in throwing 
the whole burden upon the back of the man I speak o£ Unless 
his physiognomy misleads me, he has others much heavier on his 
conscience." 

" If it is the man we know so well,** said the hostess, who in- 
variably listened to whatever was said to her daughter, above all,. 
if spoken in a low voice — " if it was a very old man, very thin, 
with white hair and beard, you could hardly imagine for him 
so many sins as he has really committed. Now, he is a conjuror 
-—he tells fortunes — and has a charm to preserve the young 
men from the proscription ; but he is sulky and silent. There 
are places he never will pass. You couldn't induce him to go 
down as far as the mill at Benzeval for all the gold in the world. 
I speak of the mill on the sea-shore. A long time ago he 
murdered a miller who owned, not that mill, but another that 
stood in the same place. And he will not pass by the place 
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where the chateau of Benzeval used to stand. There is a terrible 
story connected with it, in which a great many people were 
mixed up ; but most of the folks of that day are dead now — 
the others- have left the neighbourhood, and are no longer young. 
The shepherd Garandin, they say, is ninety-six years old j but he 
will die here. He was condemned, at the time, to the galleys 
for life. He was let out at the end of ten years; only he is not 
allowed to leave the neighbourhood, where, old as he is, he is 
closely watched." 

I inquired if I could get the terrible story told me. The- 
landlady introduced me to a very old, deaf woman, who lived by 
making black lace. She had been acquainted with all the per- 
sonages of this narration, and was a relation of Desir6e, the- 
miller's servant. It took her several days to recollect the inci 
dents, and tell me the story. 

I have just told it to you, in my turn* 



THE END. 
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